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TENAPLATE ELECTROTYPES 


stand uja bette On long TUNIS 


There’s not much argument about the fact that Tenaplate 
molds produce harder, tougher, electrotypes. 


For example, Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, ran 400,000 
impressions from a Tenaplate-mold electro; and at the end 
of the run, it was still in good condition. The last sheet 
off the press showed no sign of excessive wear in the plate. 


On a Tenaplate mold, every tiny type mold shows a shiny 
surface and a smooth contour which permits free access 
of the plating solution to the deepest part. Thus, the 
plated shell is practically as thick on the printing surface 
as on the built-up areas. Naturally, it wears longer. 





Set in members of Bauer Futura family and Gillies Gothic. Printed from Tenaplate electrotype. 


Above is the actual Tenaplate mold. It consists 
of a sheet of aluminum foil, supporting a graph- 
ite-polished molding composition. It is a duplicate 
mold, the original mold having been discarded 
after the shell was made. This one is being held 
as a duplicate record of the job and can be pla- 
ted for use in the event that a re-run is desired. 


Many printers order two molds of each form, hav- 
ing a duplicate delivered with the plates and filing 
it for future use. Tenaplate molds can be stored 
indefinitely without deterioration and require very 
little space . . . . Ask your electrotyper or write 
for list of foundries in your vicinity that are pre- 


pared to furnish full information. 


TENAK PRODUCTS, INC. 
610 SO. FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 








Just a Matter of 
Dollars and Cents— 


But what an important matter that is to any 
employing printer! The Ludlow system of 
hand-set, slug-cast composition has many ad- 
vantages, but no fact concerning it is more 
important to you than that Ludlow-equipped 
printers are producing job and display com- 
position for fewer dollars and cents and, in 
consequence, earning a higher percentage of 
profit on their billings. 

And the great flexibility of the Ludlow is 
enabling a constantly growing number of 
printers, large and small, to take on a wider 
range of work and to earn a profit on jobs 
they were not previously able to handle. 

Our representative will be glad to arrange 
a demonstration at some time and place con- 
venient to you. This will enable you to gain 
a clearer understanding of the Ludlow and 
of its profit-making possibilities in your own 


composing room. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


Set in Ludlow Garamond Bold 2032 Clybourn Avenue 4 Chicago, Illinois 








will slay set over a period of years. 


@ Next to press speed, spring grippers as much 
as anything else on a press increase profits. 
This is due first to the fact that spring grippers 
in their construction eliminate the necessity for 
continuous setting for proper holding when 
printing different weights of stock. Secondly, 
spring grippers increase press profit because 
they eliminate otherwise constant gripper 


adjustment which would mean lost press time. 


Harris press construction uses spring grip- 
pers throughout. The saving in time 
otherwise lost in setting grippers in- 


creases press production and profit. 


SOME FEATURES OF HARRIS COLOR GROUP 


Revolutionary Harris H. T. B. Stream Feeder 
@ Precision Tapered Pre-loaded Roller Bearings 
© Choice of Feed Roll or Rotary 3 Point Regis- 
tering Mechanism @ Micrometer Dials for Set- 
ting Printing Pressures © Quick Change Plate 
Clamps @ Double Size Transfer Cylinder @ Inker 
Load Eliminated from Printing Couplet ¢ Harris 
cl ble Ink Fountain e Adjustable Ink Vibra- 
tion @ Multi-Unit Construction @ Spiral Gear 
Drive @ Spring Grippers Throughout ® Efficient 
Pile Raising and Pile Lowering Mechanism 
@ Vacuum Control of Sheet in Delivery @ Dial 
Press Speed Indicator ¢ Feeder and Delivery 
Accommodate Any Style or Size Platform ¢ One 
Piece Base with Extra Heavy Framing and Con- 
{ struction ® Micrometer Adjustment of Ink Supply 

” ” @ Ball Bearing Mounting of All Ink Rollers 
41'*5$4"» TWO COLOR @ Improved Delivery Gripper Bar and Mounting. 











WARAIS-SEYBOLO- POTTER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 45IO E. 7Ist St , Cleveland, Ohio* HARRIS SALES OFFICES: New York, 330 West 42nd St. * Chicago, 
343 South Dearborn St. + Dayton, 813 Washington St. + San Francisco, 420 Market St.* FACTORIES: Cleveland, Dayton 
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The Model “W” Cleveland 


Users have learned that any sheet coming within the size and 


Leads all other types 
‘ 2 folding range of the Model ““W” can be folded most eco- 
of Folding Machines nomically on this machine because of its low Installation 


within its size range Cost, its low Hour Cost, and its extremely High Speed. 
The Model “W” folds the widest variety and weights of 
In SPEED stocks, from very thin sheets up to 120 lb. cardboard or 


In ACCURACY est signatures 


In LOW COST Sheet Size Range 14 x 20” to 3 x 4” (sometimes smaller). 
Folding Range, one to five folds. 


heavier. Folds accurately and stacks neatly even the small- 


per 1000 Signatures 


Folds ¢ Scores ¢ Perforates e Slits 


Ask for circular «IMPORTANT NEWS”. 
It gives you much valuable information 
regarding your job folding. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


28 West 25rd Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
Lafayette Building, Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


CHIcAGo Boston 
117 West Harrison Street 185 Summer Street 


CLEVELAND Sr. Lours 
1900 Euclid Ave. 2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. 


ATLANTA 
Dodson Printers Supply Co.,231 Pryor St.,S.W. 


San Francisco, Los ANGELES, SEATTLE 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


DALLAS 
J. F. Carter, 5241 Bonita Avenue 


“Tie Lieveann > 


Model “W” Folder. Powered by Kimble. 
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RAG CONTENT Ling 


Extra No. 1100: 
BYRON 
WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 


100% DEFIANCE 
85% WAVERLY 
75% CENTENNIAL 
50% WINCHESTER 
25% BLACKSTON: 


i 


RAG CONTENT INDE) 


100°%% DEFIANCE 

75% HOLMESDALE 

50°% WINCHESTER 
WESTON'S 


MACHINE: POSTING 
INDEX 


50°% Rag Content 


W 


MACHINE ACCOUNTIN 


TYPACOUNT 
LINEN LEDGER 


85% Rag Content 


WESTON’S 


n 
PRECISION IS OUR WATCH WOR D GWelRaerr: 
, LEDGER 
Keeping records requires as precise adjustment in manufacture as keeping time. 50% Rag Content 
In Weston Papers you are assured of a precise adjustment of all paper properties. 
The ledger papers have perfect surfaces for writing, ruling and erasing and 


the strength to withstand constant folding and handling. The bond papers have the [E-¥Xcmree) i135. 1mo,) 


look of authority and the pleasing cockle and crispness only found in a high- Extra No. 1-=100% 
WESTON’S BOND 


quality, rag-content bond. For every purpose the right paper is a Weston Paper. 


100% DEFIANCE 


There is a distributor of Weston’s Papers near you. 
75% HOLMESDALE 
65% EXMOOR 


BYRON WESTON COMPAN Y ieee 


= 08) Ss M-A 8 6 2A GR ©& 8 2 FS F SS 25% BLACKSTONE 





1,400,000 impressions in 11 weeks, from our Simplex since 


installation - that's 3200 net average 


for every working hou 


ary 4, 1957, we kept 4 very accurate record 
of jobs ‘completed on the Simplex, and. we handled 121 individual 
jobs in runs from 3200 to 279, 006 per job, 


In arriving at the total of five million, in about 
one year, we did havea little overtime, but only in a few cases 
were the jobs of such a rush character, as to require overtime. 


The outstanding facts of the performance of our 
Simplex were, in our opinion, the high average speed maintained 
on all classes of work; the extreme distribution requirements 
(all solid label forms) and the excellent register obtained, 
Our average NET hourly production was a little better than 7,900 
per hour, and mind you, THAT WAS NET. ; 


A Real Test = Seven weeks production on the 
New Miller Simplex - 


1,365,400 Impressions. 


glance at the Tot Baad ke on our 
reminded me of the ren 1arkable production 
are turning u One Sim plex, in- 


sa total ‘of 7,080,727 in- 
6,475 4A3... 
ree t sf t)e 


on a forty hour. 


inished, on our smal 1 Sin n 


These were alSo pr “inted from 


vesr eat tes 


totalizer on our Miller Simplex which is now fourteen 
months old reads 3,726,732. 


We would not consider any other equipment but Miller as we 
have been using your machinery for the past 12 years. 


*Names of companies producing above records will 
be given by our representative to companies actively 
interested in improving their press room efficiency 
with Miller Simplexes. 


am MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


_ Branch Offices: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO. Canadian 
‘Company: MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto. Agents: CALIFORNIA PRINT- 
_ERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Los Angeles, California; J. H. re & BRO., INC., Adlanta, Georgia. 


MILLER 


SIMPLEX 


PRODUCTION 
GETS 


PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS... 


Up to 25% 
greater produc- 
tion a fact—check 
these actual pro- 
duction records... 


BALANCED 
PERFORMANCE 


MILLER SIMPLEX DELIVERS 


ALL THREE 
PROFIT FACTORS 


1. HIGH PRODUCTION 


1.4500 unhurried impres- 
sions per hour; 19)''x 2414" 
form in chase. 

2. Versatile —tissue or 20 pt. 
board (sometimes 36 pt.) 
handled equally well. 

3. Maximum material savings; 
paper, ink, rollers, plates, etc. 


QUALITY 


1. Distribution — “‘ink-mill”’ 
rotary type, full coverage 
heavy forms at all speeds. 

2. Impression—Eccentric 
sleeve bearing, ribbed bed, 
braced cylinder. 

3. Register — Positive-control 
feeder, 100% suction, with 
automatic slow-down. 


LOW-COST OPERATION 


1. Durable—all-steel (not cast 
iron) gearing, rigidly reinforc- 
ed frame, expensive alloys. 

2. Compact — up to 50% 
saved in floor space. Lower 
rental. Overall visibility. 

3. Simple operation — fully 
automatic, accessible, safe. 


Write for folder BALANCED 
PERFORMANCE. It shows 
Simplex advantages in detail, 
by ‘‘factual photo.’’ 
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OFFSET NEWSPAPERS 


WEBENDORFER 


elie 
PREPARATION OF THE COPY - Here is a factual demonstration of 
the exact work that can be turned out on a typewriter by any steno- 
grapher with the addition of the simple compact automatic justifying 


typewriter. 
PICTURES - With the Leica camera or any other camera of its size, 


it is possible to get excellent pictures at a few cents a picture. 
HEADINGS - Hand set type and pull proof. 


-2- 
ASSEMBLY - With scissors and paste, the type copy is laid out. 
Screen prints of pictures are pasted up along with the type proof in 


the make up. 


ak. 
CAMERA makes exposure of complete make up. 


cles 
PREPARING THE OFFSET PLATE - This is a thin sheet of zinc. 


== 
EXPOSING the sensitized zinc plate. 


aie 
INKING up the zinc plate after exposure. 


it. 
DEVELOPING the plate ready for the press. 
TO PRODUCE IN THIS MAGAZINE ABOVE LINE CUT TYPEWRITER COPY 


Write for 
Full 
Information 


WEBENDORFER WEBENDORFER 
OFFSET WEB PERFECTING PRESS SHEET OFFSET PRESS FOR 
BUILT UPON THE UNIT PLAN SMALLER CIRCULATIONS 


American Made By 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CoO., Inc. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S.A. 
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PLANT MANAGEMENT TAKES HOLD 


... and Steers Straight 
"Di veliatile 


analytical reference 
is not a system... 


Nothing to study 
» 
It ts definite 
.. . unbiased 
.. . uninfluenced 
a 


A continuous service 
which lights the way for 
management, in- 
sures a firm grip 
on the wheel. . 
and straight, 
safe going all 
the time... 


i 
“ 
~ 
4 
a 
2 
aA 
a 
a 
a 


; PROFIT IN SNTIN 


_check up! 


Why it 1S . PropucTION STANDARDS CorPORATION . . . 430 S. Green St., Chicago 


W hat it is 2 Please send at once a copy of your free book 
re explaining “PAR for Printers” in detail. 


Why you need it . 


NAME TITLE 





Why you want it.. Everything fully 
explained, without FIRM 
cost or obligation 





ADDRESS 








q 


ey 
Cy 9 
Land Mail this Corte 





Production Standards Corporation « « « 430 South Green Street, Chicago, Illinois 


and available in England through TECHNICAL RECORDS, LTD., 59-60 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W. C. 2 
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7, my pa OD yews expecen Ce 
x have not found a cuttet as 


good as the 


NATIONAL" 


* ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





WHAT OTHER USERS SAY 
OF NATIONAL CUTTERS 


We found the accuracy, speed of operation, 
and maintenance costs of our National 
Cutters to be second to none in our ex- 
perience. — * Bridgeport, Conn. 


The National is doing much more work 
than our larger and heavier cutter of another 
make which cost us about five times as much. 

—*S$t Paul, Minn. 


For more than ten years we have been 
using a National Automatic Clamp Cutter 
in our bindery department with complete 
satisfaction. —* Philadelphia, Pa. 


It certainly makes a manager feel good that 
the National Cutter cannot repeat and 
endanger the workman’s hands or fingers. 

—* Greenberg, Pa. 


Consider National the best cutter I have 
ever handled in my forty years in the print- 
ing business. Has been in continuous use, 
has never been out of commission from any 
cause, and should I need another it will be 
a National. —* Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We have been using your National Cutters 
since 1928 and are very happy to state that 
they have given us satisfactory and unfail- 
ing service. We have also found that your 
cutters have met our every expectation with 
the very minimum of cost for maintenance. 

—*Danbury, Conn. 


*Names of National users given to interested 
firms on request. 





NATIONAL’S 


EIGHT EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


1. A really solid and heavy knife 
bar for strength, durability and 
greater accuracy. 


. Main gears on both sides of 
cutter, producing a uniform 
pull on both ends of knife bar. 
Gears are recessed in side 
frame, properly protected; no 
extra guards required. 


. Counter-weighted main drive 
gears prevent danger of repeat 
cut...in addition to the non- 
repeat and overload safety. 


4. Four-point floor contact, 


makes leveling easier. 


5. A safe two-motion starting 


lever, plus a two-hand built-in 
starting device means double 
safety. 


6. Sectional construction, for 


compactness and all-around 
convenience. 


. Automatic clamp on National 
Cutter ... actually automatic. 
Action closely co-ordinated 
with movement of the knife to 
adjust pressure and cutting as 
required. 

. Asaferand thoroughly reliable 
clutch ... simple disc type, 
easily accessible. 


These are all exclusive features of the National Cutter. In 


addition, the National gives you all the good features 
of other cutters ... many cf them improved. 


Write today 
for Folder giving 
Complete Description 


NEW YORK 28 Reade St. 





E.C. FULLER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 720 So. Dearborn St. 
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GRINDING THE WOOD IS 


JUST PART OF THE JOB 


... constant control of the fibers is equally as important 
in making the refined groundwood pulp used in all 
Kimberly-Clark papers. The pulp is not only screened 
four times, to insure uniformity, but a testing station 
close to the battery of grinders continually tests it for strict 
adherence to rigid standards. 

A definite proportion of refined groundwood pulp 
is used in Kleerfect, Hyfect and Rotoplate because ground- 
wood acts as a filler between the longer sulphite fibers 
giving the sheet more body and a better printing surface; 
makes it take and hold ink better; and prevents “show 
through” of the ink on the opposite side of the paper. 

The combination of groundwood pulp for finish and 


sulphite pulp for strength might, with a stretch of the 


imagination, be likened to the concrete which binds the 
aggregate together and makes a concrete pavement 
smooth. The long sulphite fibers give strength to paper to 
withstand the pull of high-speed presses. But it is the refined 
groundwood pulp that assures a satisfactory printed result on 
inexpensive paper. 

If you are a buyer of printing or a printer and do not 
already know what these modern papers can do for you 
in black and white or color process, ask your paper mer- 
chant or write us. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenue; 
New York, 122 East 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 West 


Sixth Street. 
This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Kind to your eyes. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE 


Loth sider aliéhe 
PRINTING PAPERS 





MICO INK TALKS | 


Pressman: "Good-morning, Boss. Will you look over this 
sheet and give me an O.K. on position and color." 


55 ROO™ 


Mr. Boss: “All right, but first listen to this: Our certified ; +: = PRE 
public accountant's report shows that in 1937, our press- : 
room made a profit slightly in excess of our highest 


expectations." HERE IT 
Pressman: “And | know the reason." : is FO 2 


Mr. Boss: "Because we charged our ink as material used, sete e YoUR 
against each job, instead of including it in the hour cost?" +} O.K 
> 4 “ e e 





Pressman: "That had something to do with it, of course, 
but remember that all year we used SMICO INKS which 
worked smoothly during press runs, and that made that 
SLEIGHT DIFFERENCE in increased profit." 


























LISTEN 
TO 
THIS - 






























































tee 


SLEIGHT METALLIC INK COMPANIES, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA: 538-540 N. Third St. CHICAGO: 717-719 W. Congress St. 


NEW YORK: 75 West St. CLEVELAND: 1276 W. Third St. KANSAS CITY, Mo.: 722 Wyandotte 
WASHINGTON: 926 H Street, N.W. MILWAUKEE: 534 N. Jackson St. FORT WORTH: 236 W. 13th St. 
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FOR SATISFACTORY LETTERHEADS 
AND PRINTED FORMS, THE HAMMERMILL - 
= \\ WATERMARK TAKES THE GUESSWORK ee 

SOUT OF PAPER BUYING e 





SELLING, TOO... 


The Hammermill Bond watermark 

means even more to you than to 

your customers. It means easier 

selling at lower cost .. . fast, trouble- 

free press performance in your shop 

... finished jobs that satisfy exact- 

ing customers. It helps to get your 

bills paid and bring in repeat orders. 

Use this best-known name in paper — 

as a step toward building a more So ee ae 
FOOTWORK OUT OF SELLING 

profitable business. Hammermill Put this FREE new display in your window 

Paper Company, Erie, Pa. Plt enopetpe plored 
picture shown above, which will appear in 


the February 5th Saturday Evening Post. 
Send today for this new selling aid. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Send me your new Hammermill 
window poster with suggestions for 
trimming my entire window. 


Name. 


Position 
(Attach to your business letterhead) 














naturally men of good form and poised nonchalance in all their actions. Well tailored, quiet 
mannered and respectfully attentive in personal contacts it is to be expected that their corre- 
spondent contacts are carried on in the same characteristic manner. * Invariably these men use 
stationery printed only on 100% rag content bonds because of their instinctive taste for fine 
things. x LANCASTER BOND, the Aristocrat of Bonds, is especially made by Gilbert for this 
discriminating class of men. * Keep a few reams of this all new, white rag fiber bond on your 


shelves for your paper-conscious customers. Send them proofs on LANCASTER BOND. 


Gi L-B ER T PAY? BOR CAPONE TAAN EYe., IM SE 2N ACS ot FA: , Wisc ON St N 


66 e 99 . Lancaster Bond is also sold 
6) } in attractive boxes—500 
a2 sheets each—in white. Sizes: 


OTHER POPULAR GILBERT PAPERS: Dreadnaught Parchment, Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, Resource an 844" x 11", 844" x 13”, 


Bond, Avalanche Bond, Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. = 4s oo 
DISPATCH SIX STAR LINE: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Tone goa ae 


Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 
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WIDOWED 4y WASTE 


Draped in black—but written in red, because Wasted 

time ... Wasted manpower... Wasted efficiency... 

killed this ledger’s natural mate, Corporate Profits. 
The slightest letup in any department of an operating 

plant can cause a serious breach in production returns F pron aha gay 

—a breach that is immediately reflected on the red side i capacity roller bearings mounted on axle of 


high carbon chrome manganese steel. Axle 


of the ledger. Don’t let operating inefficiency steal your ? Key eliminates wear—hardened steel thrust 
just returns. Be modern. Follow the trend to YALE... i ee tae oe san ee te 
then watch the black ink flow. oe 

For years, YALE trucks have held a universally recog- 
nized top position in the world of industry. Wherever 
there is lifting... hauling... stacking... or storing to 
be done, YALE trucks are more economical ... more ex- 
pedient ... more efficient. The best buy in the materials 
handling field] 

Call in our representative. He'll show you how to ee 
write your figures in black—THE YALE WAY] Truck —3500 lbs. Capacity 











THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


mV A FE PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
IN CANADA: ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 





was “On the Spot” 


"We have been 
pleased with both the quality and quantity of inquiries we have received 
from our ad in THE INLAND PRINTER.” 

This statement, coming from the advertising manager of one of this country’s large paper 
manufacturers, does more than just take this ad off the “spot.” It proves conclusively 


that manufacturers interested in the Printing market find it profitable and worth while to 
tell their story through the advertising pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


These manufacturers know, from experience, that advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER 
is the surest and most effective way to get their story across to the printing executives of 
the country. 

Our representatives will welcome the opportunity of helping you solve your problem of 
contacting your Printing prospects. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO,ILLINOIS 
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GO00D NEWS FOR PROFIT-MINDED PRINTERS 








d 


COTTRELL 


two - color totaty jercess 


Remarkable ink distribution and simplicity of operation. 





Maximum Sheet Minimum Sheet 


Small Unit 27 x 28 11x 17 Highly efficient on moderate-length as well as long 
Large Unit 28x42 19x 26 runs. With the perfected curved plates which are now 





easily obtainable, makeready is practically eliminated. 





Speed on first-quali inting, 5000 two-color sheets 
pie oh genet ee Four-color process work can be printed on these presses 


hour. 
our in accurate register at high speed. 


utomatic stream feeder. Automatic plate cylinder trip. 
The installation of one or a pair of these units will 


myboum spirally grooved cylinders. Claybourn rapid enable commercial printers to meet the competition of 


pover-neok system. any printing process. The average printer can now 
roll-back— quick fountain adjustments. All adjust- avail himself of all the economies effected by large 


ments accessible from floor. All rollers interchangeable. edition printers. 


C.B. COTTRELL & SONS CO., WESTERLY, R. I. 


NEW YORK: 25 East 26th St. ° CHICAGO: 332 South Michigan Ave. 
CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 North Humboldt Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 1-3, Baldwins Pl., Gray's Inn Road, LONDON, E. C. 1} 





A bit ““far-fetched’’? Of course it is! But even now, there 
are some printing plants that are still waging a losing battle 
for ‘‘completeness.”’ Still trying to maintain complete com- 
posing rooms of their own, while their competitors unload all 


the overhead and hour loss of this non-productive depart- 


ment upon the Trade Composing Room. No wonder so many 


smaller, less-burdened shops are doing the most business, 
and making the most money, in every community. The Trade 
Composition idea has grown and prospered because it is 
economically sound. No good business man will continue 


doing for himself at a Joss, what he can buy at a profit. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION 


With more than one hundred and fifty members in the United States and Canada pledged to good service and fair prices 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT 629 CHESTNUT STREET © PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


| 
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Founded 1856 


We don’t mean to = that your business is headed for the rocks unless 
you use Hamilton Bond. 


But if you'll examine our Bond Portfolio (write for it—it’s free) showing Hamilton 
Bond in 4 substances and 12 colors and demonstrating its use on 10 of America’s 
most beautiful letterheads, you'll agree to two things: 


(1) There is greater opportunity for sales and profit in Hamilton Bond. 


(2) With this portfolio as a sales aid, you'll be able to get stationery 
business for miles around. 


Recommend this white, printable, inexpensive, nationally advertised, #1 sulphite 
bond to your customers. 


W.C. HAMILTON & SONS, MIQUON, PA. 


Finer Papers for Business and Advertising 
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THE IMPORTANT JOBS 
COME TO SUPERIOR 


Variable Speed 


Fi 
&::, 


fh 


@ When Liquid Carbonic decided to get out this elaborate 72-page 
book on its bottle filling equipment, it was only natural that the job 
should come to Superior. For experienced advertising managers 
who want to be sure of getting good work... with no loop-holes 
for alibis .. . find that Superior fits their requirements to a “T” 


All we ask is a rough outline to start with. And from there on out 

. . until the job is ready to turn over to the printer . . . we accept 
full responsibility. When a job is handled this way, there’s no “‘pass- 
ing the buck”. There can't be. Layout, drawings, photographs, 
retouchings and engravings are made under one roof and one 
management. . . where every department works together as a unit. 


When Superior does your work, you get a powerful “plus” in 
impression-value. And you save time. You can get a full report on 
the daily progress of any job simply by calling one phone number. 


Why not have our representative stop in 
with samples and complete information? 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY 


\ WEST SUPERIOR STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


~ 
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SEND FOR THIS 7c 
BROCHURE OF FINE 
LETTERHEADS WITH 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH 




















aU Ly BUSINESS AND 


G 0 0 D W I L L The important part Howard Bond plays in building business 
and good will is exemplified in the new 1938 Howard Bond Portfolio. Send for a copy. See 
what THE WORLD’S WHITEST BOND PAPER does to printed, lithographed and engraved 
stationery. Then you will understand why modern business is using Howard Bond for 
prestige building letterheads and commercial forms that get things done. A request on 
your business stationery will bring a copy of the new 1938 Howard Portfolio to you 
without delay. COMPARE IT! TEAR IT! TEST IT! AND YOU WILL SPECIFY IT! 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY Urbana, Ohio 








@ The Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio 
Send me the New Howard Bond Portfolio. 


ENVELOPES TO MATCH ae 
made by our affiliated subSidiary Pos Firm 
DAYTON seated - clintaaeain Ohio (Please attach to your business stationery) 
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SUCCESS thru Servi1ce—In 900 the Monotype entered a field 
already occupied by several thousand other machines which were func- 
tioning, either as single-type assembling machines or slug-line machines, 
to produce composition for printers and publishers. Its success in origi- 
nally securing trial and recognition, and continued, constantly growing 
use over a period of thirty-eight years, is factual demonstration of its 
ability to meet the typesetting needs of a substantial number of plants of 
various kinds which, for a variety of reasons, prefer the single-type compo- 
sition produced on Monotypes to the product of other typesetting machines, 








onotype users tell 


DAYTON, Ohio— BALTIM‘ 


Our single Monotype Keyboard and Composition Casting ane 
type Ly] 


OF THEIR SATISFACTION toc busy on tive copy he wiizce our Casting Equipment ope. == 


duce type, spacing materials, leads, rule and slugs for use by our np hee 
compositors. Sufficient composing room materials yield dividends. Pe 
WITH SINGLE KEYBOARD One of the most important advantages of the Monotype System & a 
to the job and commercial printing plant owner is that it gives fee ots 
him an opportunity to decide whether jobs can best be produced Biman and 
AND CASTER EQUIPMENT entirely by machine, by a combination of machine typesetting J operators 
and hand work, or entirely by hand with type and materials made Frency-] 
on the Monotype. Our investment in Monotype equipment has 
yielded us returns in a measure that permits us to record our 
satisfaction with our combination equipment operated by single TORONT 
combination man.—ZL. C. Giele, GieLE & Priaum Co. One of its 
utely acc 
SEATTLE, Wash.— Point in e 
We wish to thank you for the prompt and splendid cooperation ry of 
on the new Caster unit we have just installed to replace our old ee 
Caster which gave us over twenty-five years of wonderful service. plete es 
Full information concerning It was hard to let “old Faithful” go. We take pleasure in recom- bahibesiae 
Il Monotype Equi tsi mending the Monotype to anyone who might be interested 1" Bon the m: 
satan niin ae aaa typesetting machines.—Herman H. Emme, Paciric Lapel & Biduced. | | 
available upon request. Carton Co. A. Macoo: 


SIDNEY, Ohio— 
We have been a Monotype user for twenty years and are 4 
enthusiastic over this equipment today as when installed. We 
should be qualified therefore to state the Monotype is profitable 
This advertisement composed in Monotype Caslon and in a small shop as well as the larger ones. We could not keep house 
Italic with 20th Century Family. without it.—C. L. Werst, Tue C. L. Werst Pus.isuine Co. 
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BALTIMORE, Md.— 

It is nearly fifteen years since I gave you our order for our Mono- 
type Typesetting Machine. I cannot think of any equipment 
investment we have made that was more profitable or a greater 
help to us in developing our business than our Monotype. When 
I placed our order I did so with some doubt as to how practical 
it would be to operate the equipment with a single operator. Sub- 
sequent experience has proven that our fears in this respect 
were unfounded as we have operated with only a “combination” 
man and have had no difficulty getting capable combination 
operators who were able to get results for us. —E. Feter Bray, THE 
FrencH-Bray Printinc Co. 


TORONTO, Ont.— 


One of its great features is its marvellous range of products, abso- 
lutely accurate. It enables us to make our own type up to 36 
point in entire series. We compose the matter for booklets, etc., 
in any of the faces desired. We make our own rules, leads, slugs 
and spacing. This, any time, day or night, if required, is a great 
advantage. Besides being an indispensable machine to a com- 
plete composition room, it helps preserve the artistic taste of our 
compositors. You have kept up to the minute in improvements 
on the machine and in the variety of type faces you have pro- 
duced. I find it not only indispensable but a business getter. — 
4. Macoomb, Tut Macooms Press. 


, Y ££ yg és vy f 4 
[Controller Paper Passing Through the Monotype Composition Caster] 
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PULASKI, Va.— 

Our first experience with your Monotype Keyboard and Caster 
began in 1913, and we have been a constant user ever since. Our 
work, for a smaller shop, is quite varied, but is principally made 
up of commercial jobs and pamphlets. We have a reputation of 
being among the most accurate printers in Virginia, and we feel 
that a good part of the credit for this belongs to the Monotype. 
In the hands of a competent operator the Monotype is capable of 
wonderful results. — Lewis Smith, B. D. SMiru & Bros. 


BOSTON, Mass.— 

We feel that the Monotype equipment is a very vital part of our 
plant. It has enabled us to give service and quality which count 
for so much in our work and we believe that our success is in no 
small part due to the Monotype. With pleasure we mention your 
fair treatment, prompt and courteous service and we thank you. 
—E. §. Everett, THe Everetr Print. 


ALTOONA, Penna.— 

After eight years’ experience with your Company, we feel very 
kindly toward our Monotype Keyboard and Caster. We special- 
ize in handling the most complicated of form work, and all orders 
are printed in combination direct from the type as cast by your 
machine. We know of no other equipment that would permit us 
to handle this complicated work in this manner and keep our long 
list of satisfied customers. — 4. B. Crane, TimEs-TRIBUNE Co. 


pe 4 4 Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Offsetting Bugaboo! 


No more slip-sheeting. No more racking. No more slowing down of 


DeVilOIss 


presses. No more ink doctoring! The perfected spray system has licked the 
offsetting bugaboo! 

The DeVilbiss system is that perfected system. It is engineered from the 
ground up to eliminate offsetting. It is entirely automatic. It is designed to meet 
every pressroom need. You can start with a single, one-gun, portable outfit 
and add to it as your needs require, without discarding any of the units you 
have already purchased. 

Start now to lick the offsetting bugaboo in your plant. Write for 
full details. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Equipment and solution licensed under U. S. Patent No. 2078790 
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THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY - FRANKLIN + OHIO 


also manufacturers of Maxwell Mimeograph 





MAXWELL BOND ee nufa ctu red ade r 
our own mana gement by o "at#ille ted subsidia ry 
DAYTON ENVELOPE CoMenny. DAYTON, OHIO 
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ou don’t have to search for BUCKEYE bes 


Printing orders come up quickly. A large percentage of them are 
marked RUSH. A schedule must be met, and if you can’t meet it the 
work goes elsewhere. It is the nation-wide service on Buckeye Cover, 
as well as its quality and fame, that has helped make it the most 


universally accepted of paper stocks. 


You don’t have to hunt for Buckeye. In nearly one hundred printing 
centers of America there are Buckeye Cover merchants ready to serve 
you. Buckeye Cover has the widest representation and the most distin- 


guished list of distributors among all the papers made in America. 


BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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NEW MECHANICAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


Join with famous Blue Streak 
features to provide the 


SMOOTHEST PERFORMANCE 


MASTER 


EASIEST OPERATION 
AND GREATEST FLEXIBILITY 
ever attained on any 
Nitetep (=e Dots out oleh coy am ly Cool ob bel 1 


Do you want variety of faces? These Mas- 
ter Models give you up to four main 
magazines, plus up to four auxiliaries on 
the Model 32. 


Do you want these faces immediately 
available? Only one easy turn is required 


to shift magazines 


Do you want to quickly replace these 
magazines with others? Improved in-built 
quick-change mechanism gives new speed 


0 magazine changes. Even the bottom 





magazine is easily changed 


Do you want a Linotype that can set dis- 
play as well as text? The Two-in-One 
Master Models offer you any combina 
Xo) Wo) V/A b aXe Inc] Ore) sXe ob el =) MeeloceforAbelst-mmesete| 
you can re-group them at will to suit the 


low of your work 


Do you want faster production? Study the 


Many operating conveniences that save 


nutes and seconds all along the line 


Do you want to reduce “down” time? 
T 5 P F 
‘he practical man will appreciate the sig 


nits 


nit cance of the many improvements that 
have been made to facilitate adjustments, 


ceaning and inspection. The plant ma 





ist who goes over these machines in 





| will give expert testimony to their 


fase of maintenance. 
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QUICK, SAFE, EASY CHANGE 
of Magazines From Any Position 





oe Look how easy it is to remove a magazine from one of the new 
Master Models. The operator merely allows the magazine to slide 
torward on a rigid track. The magazine's weight is thus carried by the 
changing mechanism, not by the operator. 


After the magazine 
is clear of the machine, it 
pivots as shown at lett. 


~ Now the operator can lift it 
_ in the easiest, most conven- 
' ient manner. Linolite mag- 


The “Stomach Lifti’ neces- 
sary when magazines must 
be removed on same angle 
as they operate. It is awk- 
ward; may cause danger- 
ous Strain. 


The Vertical Lift on Blue 
Streak Linotypes. All mag- 


azines pivot into vertical ° 


position before they are 
lifted. It is the convenient, 
natural, easy way. 





azines, being 22 pounds 
lighter than brass mag- 
azines, are easily handled. 














Above is pictured the 
new Master Model 31 
with 4-magazine equipment 
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MASTER 




















This is the 8-magazine 
Master Model 32. 
2-in-1] type illustrated. 





THE BLUE STREAK nore 





Linotype Master Model 31 has a capacity of up 
to four main magazines. Model 32 can carry up 
to four main magazines PLUS four auxiliary 
magazines. 

Both embody the famous One-Turn Shift which 
makes it just a single effortless turn from any 
magazine to the next. On the Master 32 this shift 


action is directed to either main or auxiliary 





magazines by the Unit Control (shown at left). 
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—and Changing Relative Positions 


Not only can you vary the number of display and text mag- 
azines, but you can change their relative positions. They 
may be arranged in whatever manner is most convenient 


for speedy operation. The combinations may be: 


72 90 72 90 90 90 72 72 72 72 90 
90 72 90 90 90 72 72 72 72 90 90 
72 90 90 90 72 72 72 90 90 72 72 
90 90 90 72 72 72 90 


As you turn the One-Turn Shift, the reed mechanism auto- 
matically changes to suit the magazine brought into oper- 
ating position. And, of course, on the Model 32 these com- 
binations of text and display are supplemented by 4, 3, 2, 


or 1 wide auxiliary magazines for additional display. 


© TRADE Li N OTYPE MARK @ 


EN Linotype Company 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY - SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO : NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


Linotype and A-P-L Memphis Family 


On 2-in-1 Master Models, the arrangement of 72- and 90- 
channel magazines may be readily changed to fit differing 
requirements. You may put on the combination best suited 
for immediate needs . .. then change at any time to suit the 
flow of your work. 

Channel Chooser permits you to vary the ratio of 72. 
channel and 90-channel magazines as desired. There may 
be three 90's and one 72... or two 90's and two 72's ...or 
one 90 and three 72's. 








@ Pick Out Any Four 






@ Arrange Them to Suit 


@ The Channel Chooser 
Does the Rest 
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in an age of progress. Old products are continually being 
, new ones keep coming into the market; methods as well 


continue to change. So, while the underlying purpose of a 






n—Service to Its Readers—must remain true and stedfast, 












ation itself must continually change. 







stige, the influence, the leadership of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
teem in which it is held, have come not in a day, not in a 
steadily through more than half a century—and because of 
hful, efficient service. We may be pardoned for having a 


sure of pride in the achievements of this publication in its 






ears of constructive work for the best interests of the print- 


ry, and in the position of leadership it has attained. 










ul business and technical publication is complete without 


sing section. In advertising as well as in subscription reve- 





INLAND PRINTER leads the field. So we take this occasion to 














subscribers and advertisers for their splendid endorsement, 
it ourselves unreservedly to the continued advancement of 
try, determined to render even greater service in the years 


do our utmost for the further progress of printing. 
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vey, “The Administration of Pub- 

lic Printing in the States,” by Estal 
E. Sparlin, Ph.D., published as one of 
The University of Missouri “Studies,”* 
we find a rather exhaustive review of the 
methods—in some instances the lack of 
method—entering into the procurement 
of public printing in the different states. 
To say that the material assembled by the 
author presents much that is of intense 
interest is putting it mildly. Parts of the 
study present startling disclosures of 
some of the corrupt practices, and some 
of the loopholes for graft, in the procure- 
ment of public printing for the states. 

“The history of public printing, if and 
when it is written, will portray a long 
list of scandals, enormous graft, extensive 
spoils, and a great newspaper subsidizing 
implement,” states the author in his pref- 
ace. “This study is an attempt to subject 
one part of state administration, public 
printing, to a descriptive analysis and to 
make a laboratory diagnosis of its cen- 
tury-old ills.” 

In the concluding paragraph of the 
introduction we read: “Corrupt and in- 
efficient administration of public printing 
has abounded during the past century and 
still twines its tentacles around many 
state capitols. ‘Manipulation of printing 
contracts,’ reports the Arkansas State 
Comptroller, ‘has been one of the most 
successful rackets utilized in getting some- 


T A remarkably comprehensive sur- 


The University of Missouri Studies; A Quarterly 
of Research; Volume XII, Number 4; October 1, 
1937; 120 pages. Published at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


thing for nothing.’ In Oregon, the state 
printing was declared to be a ‘juicy pie’ 
by one former state printer. This particu- 
lar state printer boasted that he made 
$25,000 a year net during the eight years 
he held the office. This large ‘profit’ was 
made at a time when the state of Oregon 
spent only $100,000 annually for print- 
ing. A printing scandal developed in 
Illinois in 1933 when a former Superin- 
tendent of Public Printing was deposed 
after having held the office for fifteen 
years. These examples merely depict a 
few samples of corruption which have 
come to light. 

The author concludes the introductory 
part with this: “With all these elements 
of importance, the time seems propitious 
for this study of the administration of 
public printing in the states.” 

Chapters following take up “Printing 
Contracts,” “Class System,” “Individual 
Job System,” “Printing Procurement 
Procedure,” “Printing Organization,” 
“Printing Control,” “Some Elements of 
Printing Analysis,” “State Production,” 
and finally “Conclusions.” Two appen- 
dices give (a) “Total Printing Costs in 
the States,” and (b) “Printing Systems.” 

An interesting comparison is given in 
Appendix A where, under a tabulation 
giving the biennial cost of printing in the 
states, the total expenditures for all states 
is shown as $22,218,684.67. Four states 
are shown to exceed one million dollars. 
Of these, New York ranks first with 
$1,906,139.00; Pennsylvania second with 
$1,750,000.00; Illinois third with $1,698,- 
634.69; Texas fourth with $1,079,484.68. 


Vand 
mM 
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Gg SL. Srazier, &ditor 





PUBLIC PRINTING: A ‘JUICY PIE’? 


Corrupt practices and loopholes for graft are disclosed in recently published survey, “The Administration of 


Public Printing in the States,” by Estal E. Sparlin. Defects of the “1000-em system” of measurement analyzed 





The other states range from $874,072.23 
for California, to $50,838.43 for Nevada. 

In Chapter 3, under the title “Class 
System,” in describing the different classi- 
fications into which printing has been di- 
vided in some of the states, the author 
says: “In view of the many types of pub- 
lic printing, it might be asked: How is it 
possible to take bids on such a conglom- 
eration? One might answer this by saying 
that printing is always printing. Accord- 
ing to this procedure, the purchasing 
agent might call all state matériel needs 
‘supplies’ and make only one contract. 
Such an assumption would simplify pur- 
chasing procedure and reduce purchasing 
personnel. Such ideas have been anti- 
quated for fifty years. Supplies are not 
just ‘supplies’ and neither is printing just 
‘printing.’ Every job requires individual 
treatment; every page of type is different. 
No printing needs should ever be grouped 
together until a careful study has been 
made of all elements involved. and the 
possible effects grouping will have on 
competition and control.” 

Then in describing the major processes 
in book printing the author goes into the 
*1000-Em System,” and follows with the 
“Defects of 1000-Em System,” here set- 
ting forth that “there are several technical 
objections to measuring type by the 1000- 
em system when a large amount of type is 
concerned. There is such a tremendous 
diversity in the way type must be set that 
it cannot be leveled off to a point where 
one measurement will cover all the differ- 
ences involved. One objection to the 1000- 
em system lies in the varying amount of 
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space which may be placed between words 
in the setting of composition.” Here two 
columns are shown (which are repro- 
duced here) to illustrate how type matter 
can be fatted out to total a greater number 
of ems. The two columns contain exactly 
the same wording, are set in exactly the 
same size and type, and are alike in all 
other respects except that the one on the 
left has been set with “jumbo” spacebands 
while the one on the right has been set 
with thin spacebands, causing the one on 
the left to run five lines longer and ninety 
ems more than the one on the right. 

Shown also as “another technical ob- 
jection to the practice of lumping great 
amounts of type together and measuring 
it by the 1000-em standard” are specimen 
lines of condensed, regular, and extended 
type. “This situation,” the author states, 
“accounts for the scarcity of condensed 
type in state publications produced under 
the class-contract system. State-owned 
plants more often use condensed type be- 
cause they are paid on the basis of the 
total work produced and not by the 1000 
ems. Where contractors perform work on 
the basis of the completed job, there is no 
incentive to use extended type to occupy 
more space. Nor would the page basis for 
measuring type allow much variance by 
the printer if the specifications were suf- 
ficiently clear regarding the kind of type 
in each particular job.” 

The author also calls attention to the 
fact that “there is an amazing difference 
between prices paid the 1000 ems by va- 
rious Governmental units in the United 
States,” and cites statutes of several states 
showing that those for I]linois set the rate 
at 60 cents, Colorado 45 cents, West Vir- 
ginia 91 cents, Indiana from 53 cents to 
84 cents, and so on, and the University of 
Missouri pays 70 cents a 1000 ems. With 
regard to Illinois, the author says that the 
Illinois printing agency reports it has ex- 
perienced difficulty getting bidders at the 
price set. while the Colorado agency re- 
ports that printers there quite often bid 
below the figure set. 

Among other phases of the subject cov- 
ered in the study are the use of specifica- 
tion sheets, analysis sheets, requisition 
blanks, standardization, office analysis, 
proofreading, inspection, as well as stor- 
age. Advantages of centralized printing is 
another phase of the subject, together 
with general procedure inconnection with 
the ordering of printing for state pur- 
poses. State plants, principles of state 
ownership, state ownership versus private 
enterprise, all have been included. On 
this latter phase—that of state ownership 
versus private enterprise—the author 
states toward the close of the chapter: “It 
is evident from this list of advantages and 
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disadvantages of state ownership and pri- 
vate enterprise in the procurement of 
printing needs in the state that there are 
strong arguments in favor of both sys- 
tems. Both systems also have their weak- 
nesses. Almost every factor in favor of the 





which will combine the good elements of 
both the contract system and the state 
plant system. There should be some way 
to take advantage of those things which 
have made both systems work well in dif- 
ferent states, yet, at the same time, elimi- 





“There, Jack, there’s the book 
for you.” 

These words drew my atten- 
tion from the magazine article 
I was reading in the public 
library. I looked up in time 
to see the speaker, a bright- 
faced lad of twelve, hand a 
book to one of a _ group of 
three boys who were. eagerly 
watching him. 

The speaker turned to. the 
shelves, took down another vol- 
ume, ruffled the pages through 
his fingers, and returned the 
book to its place. Book after 
book he treated in the same 
way, until at last he held one a 
little longer, then handed it to 
a second boy with the remark, 
“There’s one for you, Tom.” 
After examining several more 
books in the same way, he 
found one for his third com- 
panion. 

Without a question the three 
boys carried their books to the 
desk, had the proper records 
made, and left the room with 
an air of complete satisfaction. 

The boy book-critic selected 
@ magazine for himself and 
seated himself near me. I saw 
the card, “Quiet in This Room,” 
but I simply had to find out 
how that boy judged books so 
quickly. Turning to him, I ask- 
ed, “Do you often help’ the 
other boys select their books?” 
“I often select books for 
them,” was the reply. 





“There, Jack, there’s the book for 
you.” 

These words drew my attention 
from the magazine article I was 
reading in the public library. I look- 
ed up in time to see the speaker, a 
bright-faced lad of twelve, hand a 
book to one of a group of three boys 
who were eagerly watching him. 

The speaker turned to the shelves, 
took down another volume, ruffled 
the pages through his fingers, and 
returned the book to its place. Book 
after book he treated in the same 
way, until at last he held one a lit- 
tle longer, then handeditto a sec- 
ond boy with the remark, “There’s 
one for you, Tom.” After examining 
several more books in the same 
way, he found one for his third 
companion. 

Without a question the three boys 
carried their books to the desk, had 
the proper records made, and left 
the room with an air of complete 
satisfaction. 

The boy book-critic selected a 
magazine for himself and seated 
himself near me. I saw the card, 
“Quiet in This Room,” but I simply 
had to find out how that boy judged 
books so quickly. Turning to him, I 
asked, “Do you often help the other 
boys select their books?” 

“Tt often select books for them,” 
was the reply. 








There are 738 ems in the first column, 648 in the second—yet both are set in same size type 
and contain the same number of words. “Jumbo,” or thick, spacebands were used, left 
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Now is the time for all good men to come to the 
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all good men to come 
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Illustrations: “The Administration of Public Printing in the States, by E. E. Sparlin 
Condensed, regular, and extended type—should it all be measured by the 1000-ems standard? 


state-owned printing plant can be com- 
pensated by an equal advantage of the 
contract system and vice versa.” 

Then follows “A Suggested Solution,” 
in which the author states: “Evidently 
there is a need for some printing system 





nate the defects which have developed in 
each of the systems. 

“The solution,” the author continues, 
“would seem to lie in a combined contract 
and state-ownership system whereby the 
state owns a plant capable of performing 
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from 25 to 50 per cent of its work and 
secures the remainder through the con- 
tract system. All the principles of efficient 
management of public plants cited at the 
first of this chapter must be applied to the 
state plant. This would entail the estab- 
lishment of an adequate control system 


for the Government’s entire printing . . .” 


“The procurement of public printing 
should be centralized,” states the author. 
“Because of the technical nature of print- 
ing, the resulting better specifications, the 
pooling of needs, more competent person- 
nel, more scientific testing, and better 
methods of handling printing, the central- 
ized system is greatly to be preferred to a 
decentralized system. . . The method of 
procuring printing on the basis of the in- 
dividual job is to be preferred to a system 
of printing classes with long-time con- 
tracts. This class system, which divides 
the state’s printing into three, four, or a 
dozen parts and lets long-term contracts 
based on printing operations rather than 
specific jobs, so limits competition, stifles 
complete specifications, and, in general, 
encourages loose practices that it no 
longer can be considered an efficient 
method. . . The standardization of printed 
forms, sizes, type, and other typographi- 
cal elements can save the Government 
thousands of dollars every year. . . 

“There are many specific things which 
can be done from the technical and typo- 
graphical standpoint to improve the plan- 
ning of the state’s printing needs. Con- 
densed type can be used more extensively 
in statistical tables; paper bindings can 
be substituted for more expensive ones; 
small type can replace large type where 
the document is not to be used intensively 
and extensively; unnecessary white space 
can be carefully guarded against; and 
type can be held standing and used a 
second time on certain publications.” 

In the closing paragraphs we read: 
“Certain principles of public ownership 
have evolved from the experiences in 
those states which own their printing fa- 
cilities. The appointive system for the 
selection of the superintendent of the 
plant is to be preferred to the elective. 
The latter system is expensive, results in 
conflicts, and promotes irresponsibility. 
The head of the plant should have com- 
plete and unhampered authority. Disunity 
of command never produces efficiency. 
A state plant should be self supporting. 
Where the plant is not charged with all its 
expenses, including upkeep, interest, and 
rent, no adequate means of comparison 
between the efficiency of public owner- 
ship and private enterprise can be estab- 
lished. With inadequate control mechan- 
isms, public plants have shown certain 
inclinations toward inefficiency. 


“There are many arguments pro and 
con on the subject of state ownership of 
printing facilities. These arguments can- 
cel each other in such a fashion that it is 
almost impossible to come to any conclu- 
sion as to which system is the better. On 
the whole, the state should derive the best 
results in the procurement of its printing 
from a system in which one-fourth to one- 
half of the state printing is performed in 
a state-owned plant while the remainder 
is secured through contracts with private 
firms. The state plant in this system 
should be subordinate to the printing 


deserves careful analysis. What is meant 
by ‘profits’? Does it mean a reasonable 
return on the investment? Or does ‘profits’ 
mean that the private enterprise is to have 
several per cent more than a fair return? 
If the former meaning is attached to the 
term, then there is absolutely no differ- 
ence between state ownership and private 
ownership. Of course the state-owned 
plant can cite that it does not have to pay 
interest on the investment, taxes, water, 
light, and several other things. Probably 
it does not have to pay those things, and 
as a result the prices which it charges are 





diagnosis of its century-old ills.” 





@ “Corrupt and inefficient administration of public printing has abounded 
during the past century and still twines its tentacles around many state capitols,” 
says Estal E. Sparlin in a recent study, “The Administration of Public Printing 
in the States,” which is discussed in the accompanying article. 

“This study,” he writes, “is an attempt to subject one part of state adminis- 
tration—public printing—to a descriptive analysis and to make a laboratory 


That such ills exist is common knowledge in the printing trade. It is, in fact, 
public knowledge. News items such as the following—which appeared recently 
in a mid-western paper’s news columns—are frequently seen: ‘‘Notwithstanding 
its higher bid in two classes, the Blank Printing Company, of Papertown, yester- 
day received contracts for four of the five classes that the county commissioners 
awarded for the county government’s 1938 printing requirements.” 

In explaining this action, a commissioner stated: “ “The reason the Blank 
Printing Company received contracts for the four classes, despite its higher bids 
in two classes, is that it would be inconvenient for officeholders to have their 
printing supplies scattered among several printers.’ ” ‘ 

Mr. Sparlin’s study deals with situations such as the above, shows their effect 
on printing contracting systems, and makes certain cogent suggestions. The 
accompanying article merits careful perusal. 





agency. In this combined contract and 
state-plant system the state printing 
agency has a leverage on both the private 
contractors and the public plant. It can 
force efficiency in the latter and demand 
low prices and good service from the 
former. .. Highly competitive work could 
be sent to private contractors, less com- 
petitive work to the state plant. The state 
plant would be maintained at its capacity 
the year round, thus eliminating the prob- 
lems of peak loads and slack periods 
which state printing plants find so difh- 
cult to solve at the present time. This 
system takes advantage of all the good 
qualities of both the state-owned and the 
private enterprise systems and, at the 
same time, minimizes their weaknesses.” 

Going back for a moment to the section 
covering state ownership versus private 
enterprise, after starting with the state- 
ment that “the arguments between pro- 
ponents of public ownership on the one 
hand and private enterprise on the other 
are almost endless,” the author goes on to 
say: “The proponents of public owner- 
ship argue that profits are eliminated by 
the use of a state plant. This argument 


very low. These prices put those of pri- 
vately owned plants to shame. But it is a 
very simple thing to charge low prices if 
the public plant has a large share of its 
costs paid by tke state. 

“The difficulty with this argument is 
that the people, in the long run, do have 
to pay that interest on the investment be- 
cause they have placed their money in 
this investment and no longer have it in 
their own hands for their private use. The 
argument concerning taxes can be dissi- 
pated in the same fashion. The plant may 
not be paying them, but the people are. 
There is no difference between the total 
cost to the people of a state-owned plant 
and the procurement of printing through 
a firm earning a ‘reasonable’ return on 
its investment which it calls ‘profits.’ But 
if the second definition be accepted, 
namely, that ‘profits’ mean a return of 
several per cent more than a fair return 
on the investment, then the contract sys- 
tem can hardly be preferred to the state- 
owned plant... . 

“The establishment of the state-owned 
plant will eliminate the patronage in- 
volved in the awarding of contracts to 
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private plants which are controlled by 
politicians. This practice of giving out 
contracts is the greatest blight on printing 
contracting systems in the United States 
today. In many states, the printing is 
awarded purely on the basis of the parti- 
san affiliations of the owners of the pri- 
vate plants. In some systems, certain men 
are retained by private plants merely be- 
cause they have a strong influence on 
party leaders and can secure considerable 
printing for the firm they represent.” 

So the study goes. Undoubtedly it pre- 
sents the most thorough review that has 
been made to date of the entire problem 
of handling the printing of state Govern- 
ments, and it would not surprise us in the 
least to see it used extensively in the fu- 
ture when arguments or discussions arise 
with reference to this peculiarly involved 
‘subject. 

x 


Dearth of Good Promotion 

“We have greatly appreciated the series on 
printers’ advertising in recent issues of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER . . . One sees very little really 
good printing promotion, even though it is the 
job of the printer to produce advertising for 
others. There seems to be a great dearth of ideas 
in this line.”— JouHNn Roop, The Lawhead Press, 
Athens, Ohio. 





ELIMINATION OF STARTING SHOCKS 


By John E. Hyler 


TARTING SHOCKS, long the bugbear of 
maintenance men, as well as of op- 
erators of certain types of presses and 
other printing equipment, constitute a 
hidden factor of inefficiency which all too 
often is either ignored or unrecognized. 
At first thought, when we remember that 
modern presses, cutters, folders, and what 
have you, are fitted with better bearings 
than the machines of yesterday—bearings 
which take a far lighter toll as touching 
loss of power through friction—we are 
likely to say that starting shock cannot 
be what it used to be. But another angle 
must be considered. In these days of color 
work, and of general demands for higher- 
quality, and accurately registered work, 
presses are being fitted in many cases with 
a positive form of mechanical drive that 
can in no wise lag behind the driver on 
the one hand, nor interfere with timing 
and registration on the other. The silent 
chain, for instance, is becoming a favored 
means for transmitting power from the 
motor to the main drive of the press. 





RELIC 


OLD PRINTING 





@ The ancient hand press illustrated here- 
with is in the possession of F. Wallace 
Sears, editor and publisher of The Tour- 
ist, Santa Cruz, California, and he is 
rather proud of it as a relic. As far as he 
knows, it has been in the West for many 
years; it bears a name plate, “D. & J. 
Greig, Edinburgh.” There is a press of 
similar design in San Francisco called the 
“Columbian” which Mr. Sears thinks was 
patterned after the Edinburgh model. 
Only the cast-iron frame and hand 
roller are shown in the photograph, but 
Mr. Sears also has the chases. He says he 
has received many offers for it, but he in- 
tends to keep it as a curiosity. Some day 
he plans to set it up in the front window 
of his shop and have it operated by two 
workmen dressed in old-time costumes. 
Mr. Sears has been told that the press is 


150 vears old. but he won’t vouch for that. 


























The direct result of this, where the pick- 
ing up of a heavy load is concerned, can 
only be that of a considerable strain on 
the motor, and in part upon the power 
transmission medium as well, making for 
a more rapid rate of wear and a higher 
maintenance rate on the driver. Had it not 
been for the rapid improvement in the 
friction drag on the modern press, this 
situation would have been far more no- 
ticeable. In any event, we may expect that 
devices recently made available and put 
into use for eliminating starting shock 
will continually grow in favor in their 
application to print-shop equipment, 
especially on heavy-duty machines. 

A development that has had much to 
do with the reduction of starting shock of 
late years is a special type of electric 
starter, known as the automatic graphite- 
compression resistance starter. Remark- 
ably smooth acceleration is obtained with 
these devices, and there would seem to be 
no reason why they will not continue to 
grow in favor. These starters are such as 
to attack the problem at the very point of 
incipience, and successfully. 

On the other hand, the problem is often 
better solved by the incorporation of a 
friction clutch, which picks up the load 
gradually and by friction, or by some 
other device which allows a light-weight 
portion of the machine to come up to 
speed at once, and the heavy portion of 
the load to be gradually and progres- 
sively assumed. An interesting variation 
of the clutch type is one of centrifugal 
pattern in which chilled shot, graphite- 
treated, forms the driving element. The 
arrangement is such that as the shot is 
thrown with increasing density against 
the outer surface of the driven member, 
that member will gradually pick up 
speed. The driving member is a winged 
rotor, and the wings of the rotor, bearing 
against the accumulations of centrifu- 
gally packed shot, constitute the driving 
medium. Hence, it will be seen that such 
a device will-pick up the load by a sure 
though gradual and shockless process. 

Doubtless there are other means and 
other devices adapted to the elimination 
or the reduction of starting shocks. In 
fact, there is no question that many of the 
flexible couplings on the market form 
links that are in a very great measure ab- 
sorbent of starting shocks. The selection 
of a method depends upon the degree to 
which it is necessary or desirable to re- 
duce shock, over against the costs of ap- 
plying specific methods. 
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increase, when taxes are being piled 

on taxes, and still more taxes piled 
on top of those already piled up, the im- 
portance of knowing something about the 
relation of taxes to our business opera- 
tion is great. Whatever we may feel or 
think, we cannot duck the payment of the 
taxes imposed upon us by Government. 
We simply pay them, or take the conse- 
quences. But, do we know for a certainty 
that we are not paying more than we 
should be paying when we make out our 
checks for tax bills? 

That point, in substance, was a feature 
emphasized very strongly in an address 
delivered before the Young Printing Ex- 
ecutives Club of New York City recently 
by Dr. Thomas E. Shearer, educational 
director of Prentice-Hall, Incorporated. 

“As printing executives,” said Dr. 
Shearer, “you probably will not be called 
upon to solve tax problems.” Then he 
added: “Your job is primarily to recog- 
nize taxation as a major problem in your 
business. . . The ever-present hand of the 
Government reaching out for its share 
cannot be overlooked.” 

Then, after stressing the taxes on quite 
a wide range of commodities, miscel- 
laneous federal taxes amounting to more 
than 450 million dollars last year, he 
continued: ‘“‘The printing executive is 
concerned with wages. He is concerned 
with paper prices. He is concerned with 
presses, and type, and designs. He is 
concerned with rentals, and advertising, 
and insurance. He is concerned with 
these items because they represent costs. 
They represent items which must be paid 
before he can show a profit. . . You are 
vitally interested in machinery and wages 
and commissions and rent because these 
are expenses. The thing I want to empha- 
size is that you should be equally con- 
cerned with taxes because they represent 
expenses also—big expenses.” 

Bringing out the point that a saving of 
S! in taxes would equal the profit on a 
310 sale, and citing examples showing the 
proportion of taxes paid in relation to 
earnings of a number of large companies, 
he again stressed the fact that taxes clearly 
constitute an important cost item in the 
operation of any business, and said that 


[ THESE DAYS when taxes are on the 


YES! CONTROL YOUR TAX COSTS! 


W hat the tax amount will be depends upon an item which you, as an executive, have under your control, says Dr. 


printing executives need to know how 
much of a cost they are for their business, 
how much the taxes are for their organ- 
ization, and what the relationship is be- 
tween taxes and the net profit. 

“T warn you, though,” he said, “that 
such an analysis may lead you to the con- 
clusion that it would be better to turn the 
business over to Uncle Sam and go to 
work for the Government.” 

“The only thing you can do,” Dr. 
Shearer continued, “is to somehow keep 
the tax costs under control. And that is 
the real job of the printing executive. . . 
Nobody will dispute the fact that, once 
the tax figure is established, there is not 
much else to do but pay. . . But the atti- 
tude that taxes can’t be controlled is not 
correct. The law does not say that you 
shall pay sq many dollars in taxes. It 
merely fixes a rate to be applied to the 
taxable income or taxable wage or value. 
What the tax amount will be depends en- 
tirely upon an item which you, as an 
executive, have under your control—the 
figure to which the tax rate is to be ap- 
plied by the Government. 


PRINT 


Verbal advertisements turned 





loose over the air are “gone 
with the wind” when the im- 
patient hand twists the dial in 
search of a more attractive en- 
tertainment ... The printed 
word preserves your message 
and presents it again and 
again—and that’s good adver- 
tising. We'll be glad to show 
you what we’ve produced for 
outstanding clients—for peo- 
ple who know the importance 


of good printing. 





PUT YOUR ADVERTISING IN 





Slightly on the defensive, but well phrased — 
copy from a blotter sent out by the Miles & 
Dryer Printing Company, of Denver, Colorado 


Thomas E. Shearer, educational director, in an address to the Young Printing Executives Club of New York City 





“You may ask, is it proper for me, as 
a business executive, to think in terms of 
reducing my taxes? Isn’t that tax eva- 
sion? Isn’t that illegal? Well, is it? Let us 
take a simple illustration. Suppose, as a 
company officer, you, in computing your 
corporate income tax, simply applied the 
rates to-your gross income. Gross mis- 
management and waste are the mildest 
charges which the stockholder could levy 
against you. Suppose you reduced your 
tax by 50 per cent by taking your deduc- 
tions, would that be evasion? Of course 
not, and no business executive would con- 
sider computing his tax without taking all 
of these deductions—or wouldn’t he? 
Listen to this enlightening comment from 
Barron’s Weekly: 

“*The average business, professional 
man, or merchant reads taxes and talks 
taxes, but more important than either, he 
pays taxes. He is tax conscious, but not 
tax informed. He has acquired a certain 
degree of familiarity with the recurring 
income tax, but seldom does he take the 
full exemptions allowed by law.’ ” 

Dr. Shearer continued with a definite 
example: “‘Suppose the executive is faced 
with the problem of disposing of an ob- 
solete machine, and he decided to accept 
a ridiculously low figure which comes 
from the lone bidder. He discovers, how- 
ever, that by abandoning the machine 
completely instead of selling it he can 
effect a tax saving which will far offset 
the advantage to be gained by selling the 
machine at the absurdly low figure. If he 
abandons the machine, is he evading 
taxes? Without depending too much on 
terminology we may say that he is avoid- 
ing taxes, a procedure which is perfectly 
legal and entirely legitimate. On this 
point, here is what the United States 
Supreme Court has said: 

“*The legal right of a taxpayer to de- 
crease the amount of what otherwise 
would be his taxes or altogether avoid 
them, by means which the law provides, 
cannot be doubted.’ ” 

Dr. Shearer cited a simple example, out 
of his own experience, which, as he stated, 
well illustrates the responsibility of an 
executive of a printing business. While 
Dr. Shearer was sitting at the desk of the 
head of a small business, one of the truck 
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drivers came in to get his weekly allow- 
ance. As the manager handed the driver 
the check he said: “The $4 is on that 
check.” Interested, Dr. Shearer asked 
about the $4 item mentioned to the driver, 
whereupon he was advised that the drivers 
paid for any unusual truck expenses out 
of their own pockets and the company 
reimbursed them. 

“But how do you keep those items out 
of your payroll for Social Security 
taxes?” was asked. “We don’t bother,” 
was the reply, “we just include them in 
the payroll and pay the tax on them too, 
it doesn’t represent enough to bother 
with.” When persuaded to make a check 
of the figures, however, the manager very 
nearly collapsed. A substantial saving is 
now made by separating the expenses 
from the payroll. As Dr. Shearer stated, 
“the regulations clearly provide that ex- 
pense payments to employes are not sub- 
ject to Social Security taxes.” 

Dr. Shearer said that he had repeatedly 
been amazed to go into the offices of a 
large organization and find a payroll 
clerk handling the Social Security taxes. 
The treasurer, he said, may sign the re- 
turn, but he merely glances over the sheet 
and pushes it along. “Companies which 
hire the highest-priced sales executives to 
produce sales, expensive plant managers, 
and top-wage foremen, are content to 
leave the administration of their Social 
Security taxes to clerks, content to entrust 
to a clerk the handling of an item which 
runs into thousands of dollars.” 

Saying that he mentioned the Social 
Security taxes particularly because they 
are new and their significance for the 
business organization is probably least 
appreciated, Dr. Shearer continued: 
“Keep this one fact in mind—and it is 
especially important for you in the print- 
ing field where payroll represents so 
large a proportion of your production 
costs—the amount collected in the form 
of payroll taxes at the maximum rates, 
and we begin to approach those rates in 
1938, will almost equal the total collec- 
tions from all other forms of federal 
taxation, excluding tariffs.” 

Citing an instance in which a large cor- 
poration had just started a new tax de- 
partment, with a $10,000-a-year man at 
its head—because it realizes that it 
will survive or perish, depending upon 
its tax management—Dr. Shearer con- 
cluded with the statement: 

“I am convinced that there is nothing 
quite so significant for you young print- 
ing executives as that one thing [the 
realization that taxes are important]. If 
you really believe that taxes are impor- 
tant, the rest is easy. Well, at least it is 
considerably easier.” 
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WHY I JOINED ‘YOUNG EXECUTIVES 


By Stanley R. Rinehart 


President, Young Executives of the Graphic Arts 


UST WHAT had the organization to 
J offer? Was I interested in it from the 
standpoint of what I could get out of it? 
What would it do for me? In an effort to 
find the answers, I’m setting down a few 
reasons as they occurred to me. 

First of all, I wanted to know the other 
young men in the industry. Not just be- 
cause it is well to know my competitors 
personally—so that I won’t think they 
are chiselers or they won't think I’m 
crooked when one of us takes a job away 
from the other; not just because I may 
pick up excellent ideas on selling or copy- 
fitting, on handling a tough ink problem, 
on arriving at certain cost figures, or on 
makeready—but simply because I wanted 
to know them on a common-interest basis. 
Just as an enthusiastic amateur gardener 
wants to know others in his field. 

Next, if I ever expect to get anywhere 
in this industry-of-many-details, I will 
have to learn, learn, and learn, regardless 
of how much I know now. The best way 
seemed to be with the Young Executives. 
A group like this with serious intentions 
can obtain speakers of outstanding au- 
thority. It can have vast amounts of 
knowledge and information put right into 
its hands by those who through experience 
and study have become experts in their 
fields. The possibilities for addresses are 
almost unlimited, ranging from general 
business practices, conditions, and func- 
tions, through the various phases of man- 
agement, the ins and outs of selling, and 
the problems arising from materials, 
right down to specific production prob- 
lems. Furthermore, since advertising is 
such a closely related field, subjects need 
not be limited to the graphic arts indus- 
tries, but should include advertising prin- 
ciples, layout and its relation to typog- 
raphy, and so forth. 

And aside from gobbling up informa- 
tion handed us thus on a silver platter, 
we (other members of a group and my- 
self) would certainly have questions— 
possibly prompted by the lectures— 
which we must settle for ourselves. It 
seemed possible that some few would be 
more interested in certain problems than 
others of the group, and to them should 
fall the duty of studying the problem and 
giving a general report. The many fine 
sources at their disposal—trade maga- 
zines, experienced older men, Govern- 
ment publications, association reports, 
public libraries, and so forth—should 
furnish them with the answers and repay 
them for their efforts. 


Other opportunities I saw for increas- 
ing my knowledge were the study and dis- 
cussion of innovations and research, and 
possibly research work itself. 

Looking farther ahead, I realized that 
if I ever made any kind of a success of 
this business I would be called upon to 
work with other members of the industry 
in helping direct our efforts in the right 
direction, in fighting for certain rights 
and privileges, and in trying to solve 
problems that will always exist. Such 
work would require leadership and a 
familiarity with association work. 

Still another advantage the organiza- 
tion offered me was its semi-national 
character. Just as a group has more op- 
portunities for accomplishing definite 
objectives than an individual, so do a 
number of groups possess even greater 
potentialities. This is true not only in the 
unification of purpose and activity within 
an industry, but also in planning pro- 
grams and in the origination of more 
ways to make membership more profit- 
able for every member. 

So: an opportunity to know other 
young men in the industry in a fraternal 
spirit, not just as competitors or sources 
of ideas; the great possibilities for learn- 
ing the many things I needed to know 
and wanted to know—through addresses, 
discussions, and study; the training for a 
possible position of leadership in the 
industry; the semi-national scope of the 
organization—these are the things that 
have answered my question of why | 
joined the Young Executives of the 
Graphic Arts. And since these are only 
the advantages that appear on the sur- 
face, I have joined and I am encouraging 
others to do likewise. 

In an effort to make it easy for others 
to develop and join new local or regional 
clubs, we suggest you get in touch with 
the director who, in your section of the 
country, is working and assisting indi- 
viduals or groups in affiliating with us. 
Their knowledge of our organization, 
their familiarity with the specific or un- 
usual circumstances which may exist in 
the industry in their particular territories, 
and their greater chance of meeting new 
members personally, will make contact 
with them, rather than with one central 
office, more satisfactory to local groups. 
Young men in the graphic arts industry 
are invited to write to us at 140 North 
Sixth Street, (eighth floor) Philadelphia, 
so that we may introduce them to the 
director in their locality. 
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tors of the inking apparatus of the 
letterpress printing machine, print- 
ing rollers have to take the ink from the 
fountain roller, distribute it, and deposit 
avery fine film of ink on the form. To this 
end, the rollers should be correctly set 
both for height and contact with the steel 
vibrators, and they should have a perfect 
cylindrical running surface as well as 
sufficient resiliency and “tack.” 

The importance of the correct setting 
of rollers, both for good printing and for 
prolonged usefulness, explains why meth- 
ods for ascertaining their right positions 
receive most attention; but there is no 
excuse for disregarding the other proper- 
ties of the rollers, and all toe often we 
find that these properties are not given 
sufficient attention. The reason for this 
may be that the disadvantages are not 
recognized, that the effects of rollers be- 
ing out of round, hard, and without suf- 
ficient “tack” do not always strike the eye 
in the form of a thick slur or streak, and 
that many printers do not know or appre- 
ciate the relationship that exists between 
the condition of the rollers on the one 
hand, and quality of inking, ink con- 
sumption, and roller streaks on the other. 

Today’s printing roller is such a self- 
evident part of the printing machine that 
its share in the final printed results can 
be fully appreciated only by a compari- 
son with the ancient method of inking the 
form by means of a leather ball, in use 
before the invention of the roller. With 
the ink-ball, the old-time hand-press oper- 
ator first distributed the ink on an ink- 
stone, and then, with a rocking motion 
and turning movement of the ink-ball, 
inked up the form. 

The difficulties encountered with that 
method can be realized more clearly 
when we consider that only a few—and 
very efficient—pressmen are capable of 
inking a form by means of a hand roller 
so that a hundred or two hundred even- 
color impressions can be taken, even 
though type-high gages are placed at both 
sides of the form or page so that neither 
the heaviness of the hand nor the weight 
of the hand-roller will press upon the 
form, as was the case with the leather 


ink-ball of old. 





[ CONNECTION WITH the steel vibra- 





ROLLERS 


Properly set and in good condition, the 
printing roller is capable of rolling over 
the form so delicately that a perfectly 
even, almost immeasurably thin, film of 
ink will be deposited on all parts of the 
form, whether it consists of large solids 
or fine, needle-like points. Indeed, were 
there no rollers the present standards of 
halftone printing, both in monotone and 
in multicolor, would never have been. 








By HELLMUTH REHSE 


AND INK 


A detailed study of the causes of roller streaks in connection with the cylinder rack-and-pinion system of 


letterpress ink distribution. Properties of good rollers analyzed, together with the methods for correctly setting 


the cylinder. This results in the vignette 
being printed with much more ink than 
may be desirable for a clean and sharp 
impression. The same may occur even 
when small type or rules closely adjoin 
a block or other large printing unit. In 
planning the better type of work, a stag- 
gered arrangement, or the transposition 
of block and type, may serve to prevent 
this sort of trouble. 





Figure 1: Cylinder rack-and-pinion system of ink distribution (letterpress): ink wedges on the form 
rollers, running in the direction that is indicated by arrows, are deposited as streaks on the form 


In favor of the old leather ink-ball, it 
may be said that it possessed one advan- 
tage. It made it possible to ink the form 
according to the varying requirements of 
its different parts better than is possible 
with the roller. For example: if, parallel 
to the cylinder, there are printing areas 
of different sizes in a form, the layer of 
ink deposited on the smallest point is as 
thick as that deposited on the largest 
solid. In other words, the roller deposits 
the same quantity of ink on each point 
of a large tint block as on each point of 
a light vignette when both are parallel to 





It is needless to say that this imperfec- 
tion of the roller has been fully equalized, 
both by the rapid acceleration of the 
inking operation and by the mechanically 
attainable constancy in the evenness of 
inking which the roller makes possible. 
If it does not always perform its duty 
perfectly, sometimes producing results 
that are even worse than those secured 
by the hand-pressman, it is not always 
the roller that is to be blamed, but rather 
the conditions under which it is used. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that a uniform inking of the form by the 
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roller is obtained only as long as 
the roller has a perfectly cylin- 
drical running surface. This, of 
course, is the case with newly cast 
rollers, which, if made of good 
roller composition and carefully 
treated, will retain their round- 
ness, resiliency, and “tack” over 
a period of time. On the other 
hand, high-grade glue and gly- 
cerin rollers, as well as rubber 
rollers, may become useless pre- 
maturely, even within a few weeks, 
if wrongly treated. 

It is interesting to consider the 
factors that render the attainment 
of good printing results more dif- 
ficult, and that arise from rollers 
that are more or less worn from 
being too long in use. When a 
roller is out of round, and set so 
that the most shrunken portion of 
its surface just contacts the form 
—-~as in the case of a halftone dot, 
for instance—only the one dot is 
being inked properly. The ink is 
transferred to the rest of the half- 
tone dots from the more or less 
swelled or otherwise uneven sur- 
face of the spinning roller. Since 
this part of the surface of the 
roller is riding too hard on the 
halftone, the ink is not only de- 
posited on the actual printing sur- 
face of the individual dots, but 
also on their sloping edges; or 
the ink is wiped from the printing 
area and squeezed to its edges. 

In printing the finest halftone 
work, the imperfect inking of the 
halftone caused by the uneven 
roller will, of course, affect the 
appearance of the reproduction. 
Yet, whether the imperfect inking 
will appear as a decided slur or 
streak, or only as a slight muddy 
effect on part of the reproduction, 
depends upon the ink used. A de- 
cided slur or streak will appear 
when the ink is very thin and 
greasy. In order to obtain ade- 
quate density of color with such 


x * 


A: Ink wedge of heavy layer of ink is 
at point of passing through the rollers 


B: Ink wedge not seen when rollers turn 


C: Wedges seen as streaks on rollers 
after being reversed. Rollers stood for 
about a minute before being reversed 


D: Ink wedges are here seen as very 
weak streaks after the rollers were 
rapidly reversed without an interval 


E: Impression of ink streaks shown in 
example directly above, printed on a 
black stock by means of white ink 
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an ink, a thick film of ink usually 
is needed, which, of course, much 
more easily tends to become im- 
properly deposited on that part 
of the form on which the roller 
rolls too firmly. With a good 
stiff ink there will be only a 
slight indication of slur or streak, 
so that it is sometimes difficult 
to determine whether the slur or 
streak is due to the roller, block, 
ink, pressure, or other causes. 

To give uneven rollers the best 
inking condition, they must be 
set for height. A brief description 
of this method may be of value. 
First, lift out all form rollers and 
clean the form with benzine. 
Then insert the first roller next 
to the impression cylinder. Set 
the roller high enough to be out 
of contact with the form, and 
place it correctly against the 
steel vibrator. An impression 
taken now will show that the 
form roller does not ink the 
form, or, being out of round, 
only some parts of the form. Ac- 
cordingly, set the roller a little 
lower on one or both ends and 
take another impression. Per- 
haps this will show an even col- 
oring; if not, again set the roller 
a little lower and take another 
impression. The lowering of the 
roller should be done gradually 
so that the most precise position 
of the roller can be obtained to 
secure delicate “kissing” of the 
form in use. 

It is not possible to obtain the 
same precise position of the roll- 
ers by setting them to the ink 
plate, or by means of a type-high 
block—that is, by moving the 
type-high block, lying on the 
type bed under the roller, to and 
fro and gradually lowering the 
roller until it comes in contact 
with the block. Both of these 
methods have proved practical 
and time-saving, but they result 
in correct setting of only those 
rollers that are in good cylin- 
drical shape. 

Uniformity of inking also de- 
pends upon the condition of the 
form, upon the levelness of the 
surface. The larger the inequali- 
ties present in the form, the 
lower must the rollers be set so 
they will touch the lowest places 
in the form. To this end, the roll- 
ers must be soft and resilient. 
The degree of softness and resil- 
iency is limited with relation to 








the durability of the rollers. When the 
inequalities in the surface of a form are 
too large, the resiliency of even the best 
roller is not sufficient to give proper ink- 
ing of both the lowest and highest parts of 
the form simultaneously. Rollers which 
have become hard through being used too 
long can still be set on low letters, but 
they will ink those low parts of the form 
ineffectually, somewhat as shown, exag- 
gerated, in Figure 2. 

Due to its lack of resiliency, the rubber 
roller goes over high letters in a more or 
less far-bent arc, thus missing inter- 
mediary low places in the form, particu- 
larly if these low places closely adjoin 
high letters. This is not the case with a 
soft composition roller, which yields 
more locally and so equalizes differences 
in height. As there is no all-purpose roller 
at the present time, no one roller to meet 
all requirements, printers who have 
faulty type material in their plants should 
be especially interested in obtaining good 
resilient form rollers. 

The importance of the good cylindrical 
running surface of the roller, and also of 
its resiliency, becomes even more obvious 
when watching the work of the distribut- 
ing roller and the manner of ink feeding. 
The distributors usually receive less at- 
tention than the form rollers. This is be- 
cause many printers, doing ordinary 
work, continue to use worn form rollers as 
distributors as long as possible—on ma- 
chines. of course, where rollers all have 
the same diameter. They apparently be- 
lieve that such rollers will continue to 
perform their function of distributing 
without greatly affecting the inking of 
forms or exerting any other detrimental 
influences. 

How mistaken this idea is can be dis- 
covered by a brief consideration of the 
most important factors on which the feed- 
ing of ink is based. The first is the ad- 
hesion of the ink that is necessary so it can 
be led from the ink fountain over the rol- 
ler to the form. 

The second is the presence of resilient 
rollers in the inking apparatus—a self- 
evident fact, surely, but what does it in- 
volve in view of the manner of ink-feed- 
ing? Let us suppose we have to feed ink 
through two steel vibrators, which are 
unyielding, bedded, and firmly in contact 
with each other along their whole length, 
as shown in Figure 4. It is evident that, 
at best, only a minute part of the ink fed 
to the rollers will pass through them 
when they are rotating. It is easy to see 
why the greater part of the ink accumu- 
lates in front of the points of contact of 
the two steel vibrators. Consequently, in 
order to get sufficient ink through the two 
rollers, a resilient roller must be substi- 


tuted for one of the steel rollers. Due to 
the wedge-shaped appearance of the ac- 
cumulated ink as shown in Figure 4, it 
may well be called “ink-wedge.” 

Observe that even the thinnest layer of 
ink on the roller of a printing machine 
occupies a space that is larger than the 
practically non-existing space between 
the point of contact of the steel vibrator 
and the resilient roller (see Figure 5). 


result is that only a certain portion of the 
ink can pass through, while the rest is 
held back. 

It is not difficult to verify this state- 
ment. Remove all but one roller from a 
small cylinder press, set the remaining 
roller correctly against the steel vibrator, 
and spread a larger amount of ink—white 
ink is best for the experiment—on both 
rollers. Now, turn the machine slowly, by 








Figure 2: Worn rollers, lacking resiliency, greatly affect printing results, especially where 
there are low letters in a form. Figure 3: Resilient rollers fit themselves closely to inequalities 
on the surface of the form—thereby resulting in smooth and fully inked printing surfaces 


Figure 4: Two steel vibrators, in close contact along entire length, prevent ink passing 
through, cause ink wedge. Figure 5: Even thinnest layers of ink on roller (A) and steel 
vibrator (B) cannot pass through, resulting in an accumulation of ink, forming an ink wedge 


Figure 6: Hard roller (B), with less deformation, results in poor passage and distribution of 
ink. To secure same thickness of ink film as shown at right, larger wedge is required, causing 
larger ink streaks. Figure 7: Pull at the surface of roller (A) deforms this resilient roller 








Therefore, when these rollers turn, the 
two layers of ink must of necessity meet 
and run together in the wedge-shaped 
space in front of the rollers’ points of con- 
tact. Since ink is a fluid, though a rather 
pulpy one, it has, like any other fluid, 
only a limited degree of compressibility. 
This causes the ink to accumulate in that 
point of meeting of the rollers, in spite 
of the presence of the resilient roller. The 


hand, and watch both layers of ink, 
which. when they come in contact with 
each other, squeeze out or accumulate 
(Figure A). After perhaps a half turn of 
the rollers the ink-wedge will disappear, 
as only half the circumference of the rol- 
lers will be covered with the white ink— 
provided, of course, that the two rollers 
have the same diameter. The accumula- 
tion of the ink, or the forming of wedge, 
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then repeats during the next turn of the 
rollers as soon as the front edges of the 
two layers of ink, now being rolled out, 
again come in contact with each other, or 
when the layer of ink on the resilient 
roller contacts the bare, clean surface of 
the steel vibrator. The ink-wedge, of 
course, is now smaller, since the films of 
ink have become thinner by the rolling 
out. How many times the ink-wedge will 
be noticeable depends upon the amount 
of ink spread on the rollers. However, the 
fact that the ink-wedge is present, ever. 
when not noticeable, will be verified later. 

It is necessary, first, to understand 
clearly the influence of the ink-wedge on 
the manner of the passage of ink through 
the rollers, and the factors that deter- 
mine the increase and decrease of the 
ink-wedge. The adhesion of the ink, the 
“tack” of the rollers, and the pull exer- 
cised by the rotation of the rollers, press 
the ink-wedge between the steel vibrator 
and the roller, so that the latter is forced 
to make way for a certain amount of ink 
passing through. 

The size of the ink-wedge, as men- 
tioned, depends, first, upon the amount of 
ink fed. It becomes larger or smaller in 
the same degree as the flow of ink in- 
creases or decreases. Its size further de- 
pends upon the hardness of the rollers. 

Let us suppose that we have two per- 
fectly cylindrical running rollers, both 
having the same degree of “tack,” but one 
is good and resilient, while the other is 
hard. Because these rollers have same 
diameter, it is evident that the streaks of 
contact between steel vibrators and rol- 
lers are always of equal width, with the 
same distance of the axes—yet, only so 
long as the steel vibrators and rollers 
stand still. When rotation of the steel vi- 
brators begins, a pull is exerted at the 
surfaces of the rollers, with the result that 
the surface of the soft roller tends to ad- 
here to the rotating steel vibrator far 
longer than does the surface of the hard 
roller. The result is that the streak of con- 
tact between the soft roller and the steel 
vibrator roller becomes wider than that 
of the hard roller. Thus a different de- 
formation of the two rollers takes place, 
as shown in Figures 6 and 7. 

Owing to the greater deformation of 
the soft roller, the ink-wedge becomes 


















Here’s how one printer uses newspaper 
space to back up his salesmen’s efforts. 
These little one-column ads are part of a 
series that appeared daily in three large 
newspapers in Cleveland, Ohio. In addition 
to this kind of advertising, the Hodge or- 
ganization is a firm believer in promotion 
by means of good direct mail 
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more acute, or angled, which causes the 
ink to pass on more readily. In addition. 
a stronger in-rolling takes place, partic- 
ularly as the ink is subjected to a heavy 
sucking effect caused by the pull of the 
steel vibrator at the surface of the resil- 
ient roller. For these reasons, the ink- 
wedge on the resilient roller remains 
extremely small, while, on the other 
hand, due to the wider streak of contact, 
the distribution of ink is better. 

The lesser deformation of the hard 
roller, as shown in Figure 6, produces a 
more obtuse ink-wedge, which causes the 
ink to pass through less readily. As the 
composition of the hard roller with its 
center forms a firmer whole, the pull of 
the steel vibrator no longer operates on 
the surface of the roller only, but on the 
whole roller. This results in a diminish- 
ing of the in-rolling of the ink, and as the 
roller is pressed aside less, less ink can 
pass through. By increasing the ink flow 
the ink-wedge becomes enlarged, the ef- 
fect of the wedge intensifies, and a greater 
pressing aside of the hard roller is ob- 
tained. The result of this is that on a hard 
roller the ink-wedge must be larger than 
on a resilient roller to allow the same 
thickness of ink film to pass through the 
steel vibrator and roller. Because of a 
smaller streak of contact between the 
hard roller and the steel vibrator, the in- 
termediary film is poorly distributed. 

Although the “tack” of the roller also 
exerts an influence on the size of the ink- 
wedge, the latter loses its importance 
when compared with the disadvantages 
arising from the use of obtuse or lifeless 
rollers. The “tack” of the roller is neces- 
sary for most inks in order to overcome 
the close cohesion of the ink, which in 
many inks is greater than their readiness 
to stick to the rollers. 

It is not known whether the layer of 
ink, after passing through the steel vibra- 
tor and the roller, is distributed so that 
both rollers carry off the same thickness 
of ink film. This, perhaps, may be the 
case as long as the resilient roller is suf- 
ficiently tacky. Yet, if the roller has 
become obtuse, ink sticks more to the steel 
roller, with the result that less ink is de- 
posited on the form. The surplus ink 
which is held up in the inking apparatus, 
is soon detected, for a lighter color on the 
printed sheets results. 

When, without having decreased the 
rotation of the duct roller, the pressman 
notices color becoming lighter, he often 
resorts to setting the rollers lighter 
against the steel roller. By doing so, he 
causes a thicker film of ink to be passed 
through and, at the same time, causes a 
decrease of the ink-wedge. This brings 
with it an increase of the layer of ink on 





the obtuse roller. Since the ink is sticking 
more to the steel vibrators, these are still 
carrying the thickest film of ink. Thus, the 
lighter placing of the roller is not suffi- 
cient to provide the same amount of ink 
as previously, when the coloring was all 
right. Consequently, the pressman must 
also increase the flow of ink. 

The increase of the ink flow again 
causes the rising of the ink-wedge and a 
wider pressing aside of the rollers, which 
are not only obtuse and hard, but also out 
of round. Whereas the resilient, tacky 
rollers fit themselves closely to the rotat- 
ing steel vibrators and, owing to their 
“tack,” more or less contribute to the dis- 
tribution of the ink film, the hard, obtuse 
rollers do not; but they present a space 
into which the accumulated ink-wedge, or 
parts of it, can slip. This is done by a 
more or less compact layer of ink which, 
as a thick whole, is also carried to the 
form. The result is a decided streak or 
slur, or an unclean print. As the pressman 
cannot afford running further, he tries 
reviving the obtuse roller by rubbing it 
with pure glycerol, warm soapsuds, or 
some other solution—remedies, of course, 
that are of only temporary value. The best 
remedy is to replace the obtuse rollers 
with better ones. Rubber rollers should 
be reground. 

Returning to the previously mentioned 
test for the verification of the existence 
of the ink-wedge, we find that the wedge 
is not in evidence when the rollers turn 
(Figure B). But stop the rollers or the 
machine and, after having allowed the 
rollers to stand for about a minute, turn 
the machine back a bit, slowly, by hand; 
then stop the rollers and, if they have 
been covered with ink, not too little or 
not too dark, streaks similar to those in 
Figure C will be noticed. 

Figure D shows weaker streaks than 
Figure C. They were obtained by a very 
rapid reversion before photographing. 
Figure E shows an impression taken from 
a tint plate which was inked by the roller 
in Figure D, the impression being made 
on black paper with white ink. 

Looking at Figure C and D, it will be 
seen that each roller, also the impression, 
has two ink-wedges or streaks. The second 
ink-wedge arises from the slippage, taking 
place more or less when rollers are re- 
versing. Then, there is a moment when 
the resilient roller tends to run on, while 
the steel vibrator has already reversed. 
In coming to an absolute stop on dead 
center the roller piles up ink on the rear 
surface of the steel vibrator, thus produc- 
ing an ink-wedge. In addition to this, this 
ink-wedge is instantly intensified by the 
starting of the rollers in the opposite di- 
rection from which they were going. 


Figure 1 shows the ink-wedge, enlarged 
of course, on the inking apparatus of a 
flat-bed press. As the rollers are just 
reversing, the ink-wedges are now di- 
vided, and those parts running away with 
the form rollers are deposited as more or 
less thick streaks on the form. Note that 
the form roller first inking the form de- 
posited this streak on the guide or gripper 
edge where printers have often found 
such streaks when working with tint and 
halftone forms. The other form rollers 
deposit the streak on other places after 
one or two revolutions. 

It is evident that on rotary presses the 
ink-wedges cannot be led to the form be- 
cause the rollers always turn in the same 
direction. Uneven rollers can also carry 
the ink-wedges to the form, the degree to 
which they do so depending upon their 
location with relation to the form. 

In order to minimize ink-wedges, good 
composition or rubber rollers should be 
used, and care should be taken to see that 
they are always placed as lightly as pos- 
sible against the steel vibrators. A change 
of the ink used may, in some cases, help 
to eliminate streaks caused by ink-wedges 
after rollers are found to be in really 
good condition, or if for any reason the 
rollers cannot be replaced. 

Remember that worn rollers used as 
distributors are likely to affect the effi- 
ciency of even the best inking apparatus 
on letterpress printing machines. 

It should be noted that this discussion 
of inking peculiarities of the cylindrical 
rack-and-pinion system of distribution 
does not apply to the best type provided 
by a combination of table and rack- 
and-pinion distribution. Here the ductor 
roller takes the ink from the steel fountain 
roller and places it on the moving ink 
table which conveys the ridge of ink to 
four composition rollers set on an angle 
of five degrees with the straight line of 
the ink table, a gear-driven steel vibrator 
roller riding each of these two pairs of 
angled distributor rollers. Angled rollers 
cut up the wedge of ink and distribute it 
evenly over the ink table, which next 
advances under two pairs of form rollers, 
each surmounted by a gear-driven steel 
vibrator roller. For heavy forms a com- 
position rider roller is placed on top of 
each steel vibrator roller and another 
steel pyramid roller on top and in contact 
with the two rider rollers—a system 
which grinds and distributes the ink very 
effectively. 

The basis of good inking is a level and 
type-high form; the means, round and 
resilient rollers with ample “tack.” A 
waterlogged roller may be round and soft 
but it is useless because the “tack” is gone 
and it cannot lift and distribute the ink. 
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9S We notice quite a number of papers 
throughout the country are advocating an ex- 
position to consist of materials and devices en- 
tering into the printers’ trade. We have no doubt 
such an enterprise could be made to pay and 
be successful in every respect—November, 1883. 


9S~ H. McAllaster and Company, Chicago, have 
just issued a new illustrated catalog of their 
new-shape novelties and birthday and _bevel- 
edge cards; they have in stock a splendid and 
extensive selection of chromo and lithograph 
cards suitable for advertising.—April, 1884. 


9S A statistician has calculated the distance 
traveled in a year by a working compositor’s 
hand. Taking as the groundwork of his calcula- 
tions that an expert printer, working ten hours 
a day, sets up 12,000 letters—this is allowing 
sufficient time for distributing and correcting, 
and counting three hundred working days to the 
year—he computes that the compositor’s hand 
makes the enormous number of 3,600,000 move- 
ments in a twelvemonth. Reckoning the distance 
from the case to the stick and the stick to the 
case at two feet, he makes the total distance of 
7,000,000 feet.—June, 1884. 


9S Man was created for a nobler purpose than 
the mere acquisition of wealth; and we often 
find that the prostitution of his faculties to gain 
this end is followed by a retributive justice 
which deprives him of the power to enjoy its 
possession. Let us put on the brakes in time, 
and stop this high-pressure——October, 1885. 


9S” The law cheapening postage by increasing 
the weight of letters to one ounce for the single 
rate, is giving token of its influence in the orders 
manufacturers are now receiving. Lightweight 
papers have heretofore had the preference over 
the heavy ones to avoid double postage, but now 
the tendency is setting toward the heavy papers, 
which of course are greatly to be preferred. 
—November, 1885. 


9~ Our Otto Gas Engines are fast superseding 
all other power in printing establishments. They 
have no boiler, and are clean, safe, economical, 
and reliable. SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM AND Com- 
PANY, PHILADELPHIA.—October, 1886. 


3 One of the most important things the young 
compositor should endeavor to attain is a readi- 
ness to decipher manuscript. Some authors write 
so wretchedly bad that the most expert com- 
positor or proofreader fails to comprehend the 
meaning of marks they make.—May, 1887. 


28 A “sorter” is a harmless personage, but 
very annoying, nevertheless. With the most per- 
fect self-assurance he asks for some lowercase 
“is” or “I’s” and before you can frame a reply 


he has helped himself and gone-—May, 1887. 


98~ On Christmas eve the compositors and 
pressmen in the establishment of E. J. Decker, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, presented that gen- 
tleman with a handsome silver water service as 
a slight token of their regard for him as a man 
and employer. Would that a similar state of 
feeling existed in every printing office in the 
country.—January, 1890. 
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Tersely told news items and bits of information gathered from all 


over the world, selected for their value or interest to our readers 





Ambitious? Keep Informed! 

e In an interesting address to the Young Mas- 
ter Printers of Great Britain, H. L. Norman, of 
London, outlined many of the pitfalls that 
await the future masters and gave the following 
‘advice to young men who are ambitious to “go 
places” in the industry: “Read the trade press. 
It is your means of keeping yourself acquainted 
with current happenings, new processes, and a 
huindred-and-one other things. I regard this as 
most important, because a master printer ob- 
viously should be well informed and up-to-date 
with current print topics.” 


Spray Fluids Investigated 

e The health committee of the Joint Industrial 
Council of the British Graphic Arts has investi- 
gated a number of spray solutions and reports 
that “in general, they are more or less harm- 
less.” All consist essentially of an aqueous solu- 
tion of gum arabic to which is added 10-15 per 
cent of an alcohol. “Gum arabic is among the 
least harmful of substances which could be used, 
as it could be very readily absorbed or elimi- 
nated without danger to the system. Then the 
only part of the spraying fluid to consider is the 
alcohol content.” 

The committee observed the use of isopropyl 
alcohol, industrial methylated spirits, and pyri- 
tinised industrial methylated spirits in the dif- 
ferent solutions submitted. They concluded that 
the one least likely to cause trouble is that 
containing only industrial methylated spirits, 
and they consider such solutions preferable to 
either pyritinised variety or isopropyl alcohol. 


Increase Prices on Public Printing 
e@ City, county, state, and national public offi- 
cials, whose duties are to purchase printing for 
public use from American printers, are called 
upon by printer organizations everywhere in 
this country to follow the example of the Con- 
troller of the Treasury of Great Britain who of- 
fered voluntarily to allow increased prices to 
the amount of 4 per cent on all running con- 
tracts in force after the printers went onto a 
forty-five-hour work week in that country. If 
(American governments favor shorter hours and 
higher wages, they should be willing to pay 
for public printing the increase ‘in prices fol- 
lowing shorter hours and higher pay, argue the 
organizations which have taken action on the 
matter of adequate returns. 


Asked the Ladies for Rags 

e After the establishment in 1690 of the first 
American paper mill at Germantown, Pennsy]- 
vania, to make paper out of rags, and the subse- 
quent building of other paper mills, the supply 
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of raw material became so serious a problem 
that a New England papermaker wrote these 
urgent lines to the ladies of his community: 
“Sweet ladies, pray be not offended, nor mind 
the jest of sneering wags; no harm, believe us, 
is intended when humbly we request your rags.” 


Uncle Sam, Publisher 

e@ The United States Government Printing Of- 
fice and its outlet, the superintendent of docu- 
ments, had its biggest business year, closing 
with the fiscal year June 30, 1937. Nearly 600,- 
000 orders for 10,351,203 volumes of 65,500 
different publications brought a gross revenue of 
$813,000.00. Over 5,000 customers keep deposits 
in the hands of the superintendent of documents 
to insure prompt receipt of publications imme- 
diately off the press. 


That Comp Still Around? 

e A reporter whose “long hand” was none too 
good had occasion to report a speech. The eru- 
dite orator used the Latin expression, “Amicus 
Plato, amicus Socrates, sed major Veritas.” The 
reporter wrote the quotation correctly in his 
“long hand” but when it came from the com- 
positor it read, “J may cuss Plato, I may cuss 
Socrates, said Major Veritas.” Or maybe you’ve 
heard about this before? 


Type Errors Delay Congress 

e@ Typographical errors made by the Govern. 
ment Printing Office, it is reported, forced 
Congress to delay action on legislation that was 
under consideration. Amendments to the wages 
and hours bill, printed copies of which were to 
be distributed to the congressmen on December 
13 for consideration and action, had to wait 
over until the next day, causing some house 
leaders to get hot under the collar and, as 
seems to be the rule, otherwise blame the print- 
ers. One report had it that the G. P. O. “botched 
up the printing of the new bill.” It had to be 
reprinted. Other observers, probably on the op- 
posing side, seemingly came to the defense of 
the printers and claimed, according to another 
report, that it was the supporters of the legisla- 
tion and not the printers who had doctored up 
the bill. 


Baskerville Knew Many Trades 

e John Baskerville, the Birmingham printer, 
started as a stone cutter who cut epitaphs on 
grave stones. He was writing master and em- 
ployed his art in many “hands” on the stones. 
This led to type designing, and finally to “the 
most useful art known to mankind,” as he wrote 
to Benjamin Franklin. He made ink, type 
molds, and chases, and built presses, all for 
his own shops. 


Business Cards for Employes 

e@ A lumber company which prides itself on its 
employe loyalty hit upon the novel plan of 
printing business cards for each of its employes. 
These were furnished to the employes free, and 
besides giving the name and address of the 
employe, identified him with the lumber com- 
pany, and listed its telephone number and its 
line of products. The scheme not only helps 
loyalty but is said to have brought business 
leads to the lumber company. The idea is one 
that other printers who specialize on card print- 
ing can cash in on. 


F. P. A. Preseribes the Day 

e The kind of a newspaper he would publish 
if he owned one, says Franklin P. Adams, the 
well known columnist, would be a morning 
tabloid whose Sunday edition would be no 
larger than the daily. There would be no “jump 
stories” from page 1 to some other page. 
There would be no comic strips and no syndi- 
cated feature writers. The paper would cost 
five cents a copy. 

It would be independent politically and its 
editorial policy would not be influenced by ad- 
vertisers. Minimum salaries would be high and 
would be revised on the basis of the annual 
report, quarterly statements of profit and loss 
being issued to the staff that they might see, as 
they work, the results of their efforts. Editorials 
would be limited to two, and would be signed. 
Sports would be limited and crime would not 
be printed except when warranted. Foreign news 
would be by the best of correspondents. There 
would be no society news. Theater, music, and 
books would be criticised in an editorial man- 
ner. The advertising rates would be high. 


Vast Research on Paper 

e A large proportion of the 150 specifications 
covering paper, paperboards, and a wide variety 
of paper articles and the technical requirements 
of the same have been developed in the paper 
section of the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The development work is done principally 
by compilation of available knowledge, by test- 
ing for required measurements of properties, by 
development of required test methods and by 
making paper under carefully controlled condi- 
tions. The bureau works continuously on the 
development and improvement of testing pro- 
cedures for measuring the quality of paper 
products. Besides published reports of bureau 
specification researches, other studies are made 
which indirectly benefit the ultimate consumer, 
the printer, and the papermaker, so that any 
of these three classes desiring the “lowdown” 
on paper for any purpose may do well by writing 
the Bureau of Standards. 
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PRIZE-WINNER—AND OTHERS 


ERCHED ON the railing is Joseph Thuringer, layout man and 
i with Bohme & Blinkmann, Incorporated, Cleve- 
land. His cover design won sixth award in the recent Kablegram 
contest; and in other contests of late his designs have ranked high 
in the lists. ... At the table is Chicago designer Paul Ressinger (with 
pipe) and his associate, Joseph Carter, examining the new “Color 
Harmony Finding Wheel” recently patented by Sterling B. McDon- 
ald. . . . The hand-shakers: (light suit) Frederick B. Heitkamp. 
vice-president of American Type Founders, and recently elected 
president of the Direct Mail Advertising Association: and (dark 
suit) Major Sidney N. Raynor, manager of the American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation’s Detroit office. . . . Seated (at left 
below) is Alexander White, a printer of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, whose recent visit to THE INLAND PRINTER office coincided 
with that of William K. Sessions (seated below, right), associated 
with William Sessions Limited, of York, England. Mr. Sessions 
took an active part in the U. T. A. convention at Cleveland. .. . / An- 
other visitor from England was Vincent E. Jackson, of Kenrick & 
Jefferson Limited. London (seated, with pipe). 














By REX CLEVELAND 


Fourth of a series of articles on the use of color in typography. Brown, 


a color almost universally and unanimously liked, shows a ready adapta- 


‘bility to large or small areas, and affords good contrast with black 


ROWN IS NOT a true color. All 
Bee: are a combination of two 

or more pure colors which form 
what amounts to a dark shade or tone of 
one of the colors. (Neutral browns are an 
exception; they do not lean in the direc- 
tion of any one color, but seem to contain 
equal amounts of each of the true colors 
of which browns are shades. ) 

Most browns, however, definitely in- 
cline toward red, orange, or yellow. The 
shading in each case is done with the com- 
plement of one of these colors, or black. 
For example: red mixed with green gives 
us a red-brown; orange mixed with blue, 
an orange-brown; and yellow with violet, 
a yellow-brown. 

It follows that the basic character of 
any brown determines the choice of the 
color that will provide the most striking 
and satisfactory contrast with it. The same 
factor. of course, also determines the 
colors that will harmonize with it. If it’s a 
red-brown, for example, its complement 
(the most striking contrast) will be green; 
and harmony is obtained by using it with 
orange, violet, or red. 

A brown obtained by a combination of 
equal strengths of red, yellow, and blue is 
a neutral brown, and will be found to har- 
monize with all colors of the spectrum be- 
cause all the spectrum colors are included 
in it. Such a brown, however, is generally 
muddy and offensive in appearance, and 
its use should be avoided where possible. 

It should be noted that browns are 
almost universally and unanimously 
liked. One can name, offhand, scores of 
objects in our everyday existence which 
are brown, either naturally or artificially. 
It is partly for this reason that brown is 
so adaptable for use in printing. The 
point to rewember is that a brown, if it is 
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TREES 


by Joyce Kilmer 


a 


Chicago 
The Press of Poets 











Brown is used appropriately and skilfully here, 
and, by the use of larger type, is made to bal- 
ance the black used on the rest of the page 


a good one, will seldom be offensive to 
anyone, regardless of how much or little 
of it is used. 

As mentioned in a previous article, one 
of the chief virtues of brown is its ready 
adaptability to large and small areas: it 
may be used as a background color as 
well as for decorations, for display lines, 
or, where the hue is suitable, in pictures. 
A good brown is strong enough in tone 
(value) to contrast well with the usual 
white paper stock, and is therefore legible 
and readable when used for headings, 
catch lines, sometimes even for body type. 
Brown also contrasts well enough with 
black to be used for overprinted back- 
grounds where the first color is black. 

In the reproduction of the “Trees” title 
page, observe how well the brown suits 


the subject. This is due to the color’s close 
association with nature. Note also that by 
the use of the larger and bolder type the 
single word in brown is made to balance 
the black on the rest of the page. The 
appropriate tree decoration, also in 
brown, adds still more of the feeling of a 
natural object. One can use brown on any 
printed piece which does not, by its very 
nature, demand another color. 

By keeping the lines of black type in 
this example in a small size, the brown 
was allowed to do its bit much more 
efficiently than it could have done if the 
black lines had been larger or bolder. In 
such a case, the brown undoubtedly would 
have subordinated the word and the deco- 
ration, instead of allowing them to stand 
out. Of course the use of the color in the 
word “Trees” is bound to emphasize it, 
due to the contrast with black which it 
affords; but the added competition of 
bolder or larger type in the other lines 
would have been detrimental. Another 
effect which would be apparent in the 
event of bolder black lines would be a 
lack of color balance—resulting from too 
much black below the center of the design. 

The “Fish and Game” cover represents 
another effective use of brown; although 
in this instance a darker brown would 
have afforded more contrast for the title 
in reverse and would have subordinated 
slightly the table-of-contents block, which, 
on a cover design, is never as important 
as the title. Everything considered, how- 
ever, this is not a bad specimen. The re- 
versed title properly stands out more than 
the overprinted table of contents, as does 
the date line, although placed at the bot- 
tom. Notice, in this example, the differ- 
ence in contrast between the white and 


NOVEMBER 1937 


A good use of brown. However, if it had been 
a little darker it would have given the title 
more contrast, subdued the table of contents 
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brown and the black and brown. The 
black, because of less contrast, is not so 
visible as the white, and therefore it is not 
so legible. If the brown were a lighter 
shade the reverse would be true, for as 
white was added to the brown the contrast 
with the paper would be weakened; and 
since the tone of the brown would be 
lighter, the black would contrast better 
with it. In such a case, the proper pro- 
cedure would be to print the title and date 
line in black, reversing the table of con- 
tents in white. 

The third example, in which the origi- 
nal one-color form was merely broken for 
color, is used to illustrate what happens 
when such a procedure is followed. Spe- 
cifically, the rule-border and the initial 
are enhanced and properly subordinated 
to the text; but the section of the text 
printed in color distinctly suffers from 
this treatment. It is assumed that the in- 
tention was to emphasize the lines printed 
in brown. This intention is fulfilled to the 
extent that the eye is attracted to the lines 
by the color; but the brown does not con- 
trast sharply with the white paper, and is 
not as visible as the lines printed in black. 
This set-up, obviously, is better in brown 
than it would have been in such colors as 
red, orange, or yellow—for these colors 
contrast even less with the white paper 
than does this particular shade of brown. 
However, not being as visible as the black 
lines, the lines in color are not so legible 
and readable. Had they been reset in a 
bolder or larger face, the result would 
have been more satisfactory. The color 
then would have caught the eye and the 
additional weight of color afforded by the 
bolder characters would have offset the 
lesser contrast of the brown with the white, 








e use of brown :n ad- 
vertising literature is limited 


to those occasions where it 1s 


due to this that brown carries 


such a weight of character with 














BUY NOW 
AND SAVE 


ON 


Patrons are invited to visit our 
store and witness the prices re- 
duced for Fall clearance. 


KASMIR FURS 


VAN BYREN AT TWENTIETH 


























Rule border and initial in brown are effective 
here; but the text printed in the second color 
distinctly suffers from this faulty treatment 


Contrast is less between brown and white than 
between black and white, so second color for 
emphasis here does not do a satisfactory job 


Issue of July the Eighth 


In this issue, new ways of clinching the 
automobile owner policy is discussed by 
District Manager John F. Fitzgerald, Jr. 


HOUSE ORGAN OF ACME INSURANCE 


Overprinting type on a light brown Ben Day 
tint can be done satisfactorily, as this specimen 
indicates. On a dark shade of brown, it can’t 


bringing the visibility and legibility up 
to the standard set by the black lines. 
True emphasis would thus be attained. 

The foregoing exemplifies an all-too- 
common error. As applied to the border 
and initials, the brown is highly bene- 
ficial; as used in the text, it is almost as 
bad as yellow or a tint of some other color 
would have been. Such results are typical 
of work that is not carefully planned. 


The “Furs” advertisement illustrates, on | 


a larger and slightly more practical scale, 
some of the points discussed in the pre- 
ceding example. The evident intention 
was to emphasize the words “Furs” and 
“Save,” also the signature—to accom- 
plish which these elements were printed 
in color. True, color does attract the eye 
to the words, but the loss of contrast of 


As second color in an illustration, especially 
one with a natural setting, brown appears to 
advantage. Top-heavy page is balanced by color 


the brown with the white is decidedly un- 
fortunate, as compared with the black- 
and-white combination elsewhere in the 
advertisement. With loss of contrast goes 
visibility, legibility, and readability. As 
is evident from the way the words in black 
at the top of this example stand out, the 
word “Furs,” as well as the others in 
color, would have been more readable in 
black. Emphasis could easily have been 
obtained by the use of heavier or other- 
wise contrasting types. This is, of course, 
aside from the point that brown is suited 
to the subject in hand, carrying a sugges- 
tion of warmth, nature, and fall. 

A good example of the use of a brown 
tint is seen in the cover for the “New 
Horizon” house-organ. Here, unlike in 
the case of the “Fish and Game” example 
discussed above, the overprinting was 
done on a tint of brown. This proves a 
better combination than that used in the 
previous example, as the visibility and 
legibility of the overprinted words are in- 
creased through better contrast of values. 
The heading, or title, is treated in the 
same manner as in the previous example, 
and the signature at the bottom can be 
likened to the date line at the bottom of 
the “Fish and Game” cover. But note that 
because it was not desired to subordinate 
the balance of the type matter, a tint of 
brown was used as the background, in 
which the initials could be reversed with- 
out seriously impairing the readability 
and comprehensiveness of the whole. The 
overprinting of a Ben Day tint of brown, 
as in this specimen, is permissible only 
when the brown is sufficiently light in 
tone to contrast well with the black or 
other first color. If a dark shade of brown 
is used for this purpose, beware—for the 
black characters will seem to mingle with 
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the strong brown dots of the Ben Day 
screen, or they will appear ragged and 
fuzzy around the edge, seriously impair- 
ing legibility. On the other hand, printing 
with black or another strong second color 
on light brown or tan stock, or a solid 
tint of these colors, is a highly desirable 
procedure, as the black or other color will 
stand out well on such a background. 

In this same example, observe the re- 
versed initials in the Ben Day screen. 
Here, the use of the screen is not ill- 
advised, for the screen’s dots are not so 
detrimental to legibility. But such re- 
verses should not be employed in combi- 
nation with the semi-fine Ben Day screen 
when the characters are small (type be- 
low eighteen-point). A fancy-pattern Ben 
Day screen, of course, would present even 
.greater difficulties. Ben Day is excellent 
in its place, but it should be used mainly 
for effect, not as a medium of interpreta- 
tive typesetting. 

The “Art” book cover is an excellent 
example of the proper use of brown as the 
second color in illustration. This example 
shows particularly the use of brown for 
subjects with a natural setting. Note that 
the second color is confined strictly to the 
illustration; the brown is suitable for the 
crook, the man, the trees, earth, and 
leaves. The sky only was not included in 
the color plate, as the brown would have 
been out of place there. The weight of the 
brown also helped to balance the top- 
heaviness of the title at the top of the 
design, although it is evident that this use 
of a second color was a part of the plan— 
not an afterthought. Afterthoughts, where 
a second color in printing is concerned, 
generally result in disappointment. The 
plan is the thing. 


x * 


W ord-Division Hyphens 

Many typographic experts are pained 
when they see more than two successive 
word-division hyphens in a page of text 
matter. And the objection to successive 
hyphens, of course, is that it makes a 
ragged edge along the side of the text 
page. If there is a rule in regard to this. 
however, it is frequently being broken by 
first-flight typographers with the best of 
bookwork in all parts of the world, ac- 
cording to Newspaper News, Sydney, 
Australia. Says that publication: 

“Daniel B. Updike, of The Merrymount 
Press, Boston, has five successive hyphens 
in one of his best and most widely cir- 
culated text books on printing. . . . Those 
who do not object to successive hyphens 
contend that close and even spacing is 
more important than ragged sides to the 
text. What do our readers think?” 
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Standing Forms Help 
W. D. Holcombe and Ed. Blanton have 


fared a little better than the average print- 
ing shop operators . . . they have operated 
the Holcombe-Blanton Printery, San An- 
gelo, Texas, for the past thirty years. 
“Giving quick delivery, and speed in jobs 
or quotations, have made it possible for 
us to get a lot of extra business—and ex- 
tra profit,” admits Mr. Blanton. 


“Every standing form is corrected be- 
fore it is stored. This saves time, for our 
customers do not even want to see a new 
proof when the job is printed again. They 
merely want quick delivery. 

“Every standing form is indexed and a 
card file kept that enables us to locate the 
form within a few seconds time. 

“And every job ticket is cross filed: the 
cross file carries the name and address of 
the customer; the cross file carries the 








WHEN PRINTERS SEE STEAM 
and smoke coming from George's 
factory they know that business is 


good, they know that George will have some printing orders for them. 
Because their business depends largely on other people’s business, 
printers grin when the factory hums, and reveal a tendency to sulk 
when production slacks off. Are printers parasitical people? Cer- 
tainly they’re not!—but when they adopt a “Let-George-Do-It’’ atti- 
tude they lay themselves open to the charge. Smart printers, it seems 


° to us, are the ones 
Steam for George’s Factory 1, take the ini. 


tiative and contribute some steam of their own to the general activity. 
George shouldn't be expected to make the first move every time! As 
a matter of fact, he is frequently stimulated to renewed activity by 
timely promotional prods from a printer. For one thing, George is 
always spurred on by the spectacle of someone else going after busi- 
ness. For another thing, a good piece of printer’s promotion gives 
George a practical demonstration of how he can promote his own 
business. You will find, on the following two pages, another of THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S suggested mailing pieces. It’s yours for the asking. 








“Two factors give us speed,” explains 
this printer. “First, we probably have 
more standing forms than any printers of 
a similar-size city in the South. We oper- 
ate a linotype and intertype; but by keep- 
ing a lot of forms standing we save the 
investment of a machine that would be 
necessary in many instances, and the cost 
of an extra operator. The investment in 
metal is not too great, and the deprecia- 
tion is nil. 

“We don’t keep every form, of course; 
but if it is a worthwhile job, if the com- 
position is difficult, and if it will be re- 
printed even once a year, we find it more 
profitable to hold the form. 





job-ticket number. We can locate any job 
ticket on any job printed during the past 
ten years inside of five minutes. Each job 
ticket carries a case history of the job. 

“Job tickets are filed in catalog enve- 
lopes with the top cut off. These envelopes 
are 514 by 814, inches in size. They are 
filed in corrugated filing boxes. We make 
these boxes. The file for the job tickets 
and the file on standing forms are kept 
right beside the plant superintendent’s 
desk. It is not uncommon to have a man 
on a job within a very few minutes after 
we get a call or an order to reprint some 
job that we have done for a customer be- 
fore.” —Cuar.es N. TUNNELL. 
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Full 
Speed 
Ahead! 
































Business Should Put on Steam por 
a New Year —he Sure that You 
Printing has Plenty of Drive’ 











Electros (two-color) of semaphore and rules, $2.15, postpaid. Three electros of tint blocks, $3.90, postpaid—THE INLAND PRINTER 





We don’t claim to be wonder-workers, or even authorities on business. We do 
clain—and we've always been able to make the claim good—that when it comes 
to producing the printed advertising requirements of today’s progressive business 
man, this company has a well-nigh perfect service to offer. . . . @ For one thing, 
our viewpoint is modern: we have studied the newest and most effective principles 
of printed display, and we put these principles to work for our customers daily. 
For another thing, our plant equipment is comprehensive and up-to-date; here your 
work benefits by the use of smart new type faces and swift, economical presses. 
Furthermore, all work is handled by practical printers, by men who really know 
how to make type talk. . . @ In short, we offer a brisk, economical, progressive 
printing service that brings to your printing problems all the streamlined smartness 


and “steam” that modern business demands! 











(PAGE 2) Display: Gillies Gothic (Bauer); text: Futura Medium (Monotype) ; signature: News Gothic Extra Condensed (A.T.F.) 

















The wise man looks ahead along the route and figures out just how he can take 
advantage of every opportunity. (For business, after all, is only as good as you 
make it.) The improvident man lets things go along as they please, hoping for good 
luck and good business, but doing very little to assure his business future. .. @ We 
don’t have much contact with business men of the latter type, for somehow they 
don’t seem to use much printing. Apparently they are satisfied to use the same 
type of stationery that their ancestors used; and when it comes to advertising, they 
are almost as bad. . . @ On the other hand, we do have considerable dealings 
with the alert, progressive type of business man, who pays as much attention to 
the appearance of his printed salesmanship as he does to his personal appearance. 
Such men know exactly where they’re going—and they know how much a good 


printer can help them to get there! 
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Plenty of FS, team at 


TE MORTON PRINTING OO. 


34/9 Diversey Serect, Williams burg 
Phone Central 1/153 
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By J. L. Frazier 
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Items submitted for comment must be sent flat, not rolled or folded. Mark “For Criticism.” Reviews cannot be made by mail 





SupEeRIOR TYPESETTING ComMPANY, of Toledo, 
Ohio.—Tyvpe Tips, your house-organ, is bril- 
liantly colorful, smart, interesting, and impres- 
sive. It should be as productive of results as 
advertising of the kind can possibly be. Our 
congratulations! 

A. J. Doan anp Son, of Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey.—Your letterhead design sparkles—maybe 
a bit too much. The shaded effect given the 
name line by printing it first in gray and then 
overprinting slightly off register in black may 
be, and we believe is, responsible. However, we 
can see that if the letters were printed in black 
only they might be a bit too thin (weak) for 
the other elements, Kaufman Script for the word 
“Printers,” and bold Franklin Gothic. Layout 
is modern and lively. 

ArtcraFt Printinc Company, of Elgin, IIli- 
nois.—-Characterful new types, striking display, 
and smart modern layout characterize the motto- 
card letter enclosures for Camp Edwards. The 
effect is heightened through use of colored 
stocks and colors of ink which are both suitable 
and effective. We like the layout of your blotter, 
“Nothing that can happen is quite as bad as you 
think,” but would like it better if the type mat- 


PURRINGS 


From 


THE BLACK CAT PRESS 
4940 Winthrop Avenue + Chicago 


Book catalog (434 by 7%) designed by Douglas 
Rader for Norman W. Forgue, director of Black 
Cat Press. Black and brown on goldenrod stock 


ter were printed in a deeper brown for, as it 
stands, the rule decoration in blue stands out too 
much in comparison. 

J. L. Rueset, of Des Moines, Iowa.—The ty- 
pography on the center spread of the Hotel 
Savery menu is very fine; we regret the lettering 
in connection with the interesting design fea- 
turing a floorshow girl riding a rocket is not as 
smart. The feature, of course, is the handling of 
the diamond-shaped panel containing “Today’s 


BRERA 





Cover of folder (5% by 8%) issued by Whittet 
& Shepperson, Richmond, Virginia. Illustration 
in brown; second color orange, on a white stock 


Feature Dinner.” With the top die-cut, half the 
diamond extends from the regular edge of the 
sheet. This is folded down in line with the top 
edge, then folded with the folder so that when 
it is unfolded the feature panel pops up. 

Cuartes R, Haptey Company, of Los An- 
geles, California—While all the specimens you 
submit are top-notch, the most interesting and, 
we think, attractive is the brochure “The Broad, 
Firm Foundation.” It is not only attractive typo- 
graphically but is a fine example of photo-offset 
work on quality laid stock on which the half- 
tones show up remarkably well. 

CHaries W. Asante, of John C. Meyer and 
Son, Philadelphia—Your program for the an- 
nual meeting and tournament of the Philadel- 
phia Graphic Arts Golf Club (at Aronimink 
Country Club) strikes us as being even better 
than the two previous ones you designed—and 


Karnak 
Black 


Htalic 


A solid tint of bright red sets off the black type 
in the white panel; folder cover (6 by 9) for 
announcement of Ludlow Typograph Company 


that’s going some! Printing with black and 
white inks on that orange stock (8 by 9%, 
French-fold) gave you a decidedly different 
effect—in fact, that’s the slickest white-on- 
orange combination we’ve seen in a long time! 
Binding with white cord, with a wooden golf tee 
attached, adds the final touch of novelty. 

THe Wortanp Grit, of Worland, Wyoming. 
—Copy and layout of your blotter, “You Gotta 
Go Git ’Um,” are very good, with heading 
printed in silver on black band across the top 
and signature similarly treated at bottom. Be- 
tween, on the left, is a line cut of a hunting 
scene in brown, the text—lines of which are a 
bit crowded—hbeing in black to the right of that. 
It’s a most unusual job to come from a so-called 
small town. An interesting feature is the pack 
of note sheets stitched on the left side of the 
blotter headed “I must not forget to...” At 
the bottom, below space left for making notes, 
appears the copy “and to order that printing 
from The Worland Grit.” 

Tue Crart Press, of Tuckahoe, New York.— 
While the inside spread of the folder, “Impor- 
tant Announcement,” is neat and readable, the 
title page is not at all distinguished. If the two 
lines of the title were square with the page in- 
stead of running diagonally, as the rule bands 
are straight across, or if the rules were at an 
angle conforming with the type, the effect would 
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Ain't it a grand and glorious 
feeling to be able to make 
an estimate on the cost of a 
job of printing and KNOW 
what the composition is 


going to cost you? You can 


profit by sending your ma- 


chine and hand typesetting 


take this step towand a sure 


tous, You'll not only know 


ST 


IS KNOWN 
WHEN YOU 


its actual cost to you 
very probably less than if 
you produced it in your own 
composing room—but you'll 
get a job set entirely in new 
type, which will enable you 
to reduce your make-ready 


time, do a better job of 


sStimale printing and please both 


the customer and yourself, 










ASK YOUR STONEMA 


et OT ae 


Ask your stoneman how he likes to lock up 
forms that are not properly justified; or are 
soft and “squeegy"* when he puts on the pres- 
sure. Ask him about the lopsided ones, too, 
He'll appreciate the squarely justified, solid, 
all-metal type forms that come out of our 
plant for users of Meyer typesetting service— 
and your pressman will appreciate them, too. 


JOHN C. MEYER & §0 


129-137 N. TWELFTH STREET, PHILADELPH 


Treatment for 


WEADACHE 
JOBS 


30 


JOHN C. MEYER & SON * TYPOGRAPHERS » 129-137 NORTH TWELFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


de on lime 


NEVER 


We make an earnest effort to co- 
operate with our customers in keeping 
their delivery promises... and many 
Philadelphia printers have learned 
by experience to depend on our 
service. The size of the plant often 
has little influence on its habit of 
keeping delivery promises . . . but 
when good intentions are backed by 
facilities such as ours, the result is 
appreciated by our customers .. . 


and by our customers‘ customers. 


JOHN G. MEYER & SUN 


129-137 NORTH TWELFTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 


On work ¢ ini i cuts and type our 





pre-make-ready “precision” process will save you a 
lot of headaches ... and money. When you put the 
job on your presses every cut will have been carefully 
tested and made type-high; all type and slugs will be 
clear and sharp and ready to print, and the form will 
be square and true as a protection against work-ups. 
Every job going out of our plant is made ready in this 


way. It’s an exclusive”“make-you-money” Meyer service. 


JOHN C. MEYER & SON - TYPOGRAPHERS 


129-137 NORTH TWELFTH STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





Direct mail from John C. Meyer and Son is notable not only for its clean-cut typographic treatment, 
but also for its sales arguments, which are considerably more concrete and pointed than most of 
the type-house arguments we see. No frills in the typesetting, but sound, up-to-date handling. These 
recent pieces are printed in black, the second color blue, on an ivory tinted stock—all attractive 








be much better. Of course the whole effect 
would be more interesting and dynamic if the 
latter were true. Finally, considering the light 
color of the orange ink we feel the rules ought 
to be thicker, in which case they would not 
look so much like pen ruling and more body 
would be given the design. 

PETERSEN-BRYARS PRINTING COMPANY, Mer- 
ced, California—Congratulations on the clev- 
erly die-cut folder, part of which pops up at the 
top when opened out, for the Brunelli Jewelry 
Store. The appearance generally is fine and de- 
cidedly striking—indeed, the only constructive 
criticism we can think of is that the wide color 
bands at sides and bottom of the spread are so 
strong the type in the open space inside doesn’t 
have the best chance of being read. If the color 
were weaker then the line cuts appearing in 
connection (with stock showing in the outlines) 
would show to better advantage, as would the 
type matter. As it is, the wide red bands domi- 
nate to quite too great an extent. 

Cuaries A. CreacLow, The Anchor Press, 
Incorporated, of Columbus, Ohio.—The arrival 
of a new daughter at the Creaglow homestead 
started Mr. Creaglow thinking about the tradi- 
tional cigars. After a little thought, Mr. Creag- 
low hit on an idea. On strips of manila card- 
board (1% by 6% inches) he printed a line cut 
of a fine, fat cigar, using brown ink. Over this, 
in black, he printed the following message: 
“The House of Creaglow cordially presents you 
with this genuine replica of the Havana Giant 
Cigar, regular 50c size, honoring the recent ex- 
tension in the Creaglow line.” A clever stunt, 
and one we hadn’t seen before. Mr. Creaglow 
says “there were many nice comments, to say 
nothing of a considerable saving.” 

ALLEN PRINT AND STATIONERY ComPANy, of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia.—Blotters submitted by 
you are of striking, interesting layout. Your own 
with “Allens” in reverse color in an oval panel 
near the top and with the black bands at an 
angle in the lower right-hand corner, as well as 
the one “Styled by Standfords,” are very good. 
The round ornaments in the two upper corners 
of the two where “Allens” appears in great 
black letters all the way across the top do not 
harmonize in form with the angular type and 
rules. Aside from this and the use of the now 
passé Broadway, an eccentric type, in the sig- 
nature, these are most interesting layouts even 
though the rules at the bottom, arranged diag- 
onally as respects the square corners of the 
stock, do not join up well with the horizontal 
cut-off rules above. 

A. B. HirscuFexp, of Denver, Colorado.—The 
announcement of your annual Christmas party, 
held at your plant, is probably no more spectac- 
ular than the affair was itself. There’s plenty of 
punch in that die-cut folder, printed in red ink 
on bright yellow stock. We like the way the front 
flap opens up, simulating the entrance to a cir- 
cus tent, and the way the two inside flaps (at 
right and left) fold open to form “side-show” 
wings. The idea of attaching an admission ticket 
by means of a sticker was a good one, too. The 
ticket copy reads: “In the spirit of good fellow- 
ship A. B. Hirschfeld presents “The Big Show” 
Under One Tent, Saturday, December 18, 1937, 
2 to 6. This ticket is your admission. Please 
countersign and bring it with you.” We'll wager 
the response to this piece was terrific! 

R. J. Spirtane, of Chicago, Ilinois.—Our 
suggestions for improving your work apply only 
to more or less minor features. The heading, 
“Suggestions for Correspondents,” on your blot- 
ter is too weak in relation to size of piece and 
to prominence of halftone on left side, text and 
signature below. If set a size or maybe two sizes 
larger, and set flush on right with text to balance 
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ornament at start of text, the whole effect would 
be improved. Lines are crowded on the ticket 
for the banquet of the Heat and Frost Insulators 
and Asbestos Workers—decidedly so. Almost 
every type is helped when not set solid, partic- 
ularly in display work. To a lesser extent lines 
of the Chicago Linotype Society’s letterhead are 
too closely spaced. No fault of consequence is 
found in other specimens, most all of which are 
of striking, unusual layout—the creation of 
which is your greatest talent. 

MIDDLETON PriIntTING Company, of Waxa- 
hachie, Texas.—You score again! This time 
with a blotter, a “bull’s-eye” blotter, sure 
enough. Here are the specifications, for the 
benefit of other readers. Size: 3°4 by 8. Stock: 
white blotting. At the top (the design running 
up and down, the long way) is a solid circle 
(214-inches diameter) printed in orange. At the 
bottom is the word “Middleton” in large Hux- 
ley capitals. From the top of the first stroke of 
the “M” a solid blue tint extends, like a spot- 
light’s ray, to the circumference of the orange 
circle. In the circle, set small and in circular 
form, is a paragraph reprinted from THE INLAND 
PrintER—from Specimen Review, in fact. Mid- 
dleton has taken the laudatory remarks we made 
in this department several months ago and ac- 
tually has spotlighted them! The resulting bit 
of promotion is a winner on all counts. 

Eacu Month the firm of William E. Rudge’s 
Sons, of New York City, selects one of its out- 
standing productions, calling it the “Job of the 
Month,” and sending copies to more than 1500 
advertising executives for the purpose of show- 
ing them noteworthy examples of resultful di- 
rect-mail advertising, and also to demonstrate 
new developments in technique and format. It’s 
a good idea, good publicity for the firm, as it 
presents a definite demonstration of the charac- 
ter of high-class, result-producing printed pieces 
the firm produces. For the month of October the 
piece selected for this distribution showed a new 
technique for fashion drawings, being made up 
of two water-color prints illustrating Bonwit- 
Teller trousseaux fashions. The drawings, which 
were executed in line and wash, were repro- 
duced in gray and black against a background 
of dusty pink, being printed in water color inks 
an ordinary onion-skin paper, a technique which 
was developed especially for this presentation. 
Accompanying the prints was a folder which 
stressed the importance of right dress for re- 
sultful direct-mail advertising. 

J. Smit, of Gunnison, Colorado.—Although 
the “Annual Freshman Frolic” booklet is good, 
the inner pages particularly so, elements of the 
cover are rather too widely scattered, so the 
cover “Gunnison Women’s Club” rates higher. 
Indeed, it would be mighty sweet if you’d omit- 
ted the middle of the three ornaments between 
the two type groups, which is quite old-fash- 
ioned—of shaded technique, it is scarcely in 
keeping with the smart moderately condensed 
“gothic” (sans-serif) type face used. Lack of 
pleasing form (contour) and diffusion of ele- 
ments is decidedly detrimental to the appear- 
ance of the “Twilight Musicale” program title. 
There is no better rule for effective layout than 
to make it as simple as possible, meaning hay- 
ing as few distinct parts (elements of eye ap- 
peal) as is possible. Otherwise typography is 
likely to suggest halting, stuttering speech dif- 
ficult to comprehend. Because fresher, we like 
the new head system of makeup of the World 
better than the old, Kabel, the new head-letter, 
being obviously smart and new, the Chelten- 
ham Bold previously used being as obviously 

old. However, lines of some heads, particularly 
those over three columns at the top of page 1, 
are definitely too closely spaced. 





B $ are the backbone of our business 


In a plant like ours (one of the largest service composing 
rooms in the world) the large jobs help to keep down the cost 
of producing'the small ones. Which is probably why the jobs 
which run from $1.00 to $50.00 constitute the largest dollar- 
volume of our business. Printers who depend on us to produce 
small jobs of typesetting and make-up have learned by expe- 
rience to expect intelligent service, good typography, quick 
delivery and reasonable prices—for that’s what we give them. 





JOHN C. MEYER 


& SON - Typographers « 129-137 NORTH TWELFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


we ane A/of 
CLOCK WATCHER 


No matter $hen you bring a job to us for compe 
tion; c&y how big the job may be, nor wi 
hoi want it . . } we are lacs yp serve you. You 
understand this-berter when you see the size of « 
planc ‘arld learn, chat Se operate on a practica 
continuous schedule of day and night producti: 
It sounds crite to say: “No job too big and ne 
too small . ’ . we are equipped to do them all’ , 
but that’s what it amounts to. When you're ‘‘stuc 


some time, let us pull you out. In che meantir 


come in, look around and get acquaint 


JOHN C. MEVER & SON- Typographe 


129-137 NORTH TWELFTH STREET - PHILADELP| 


Mabe-lReady 


eguns HERE 


Our contributions to the reduction of make-ready 
time in your presstoom are the natural result of 
our method of production: All type is of uniform 
height, with a clegr and sharp printing surface, 
and all pages are properly justified, spaced and 
squared. Wecan't entirely eliminate thenécessity 
of press make-ready, but we tan reduce it to 
such an extent as to make a real saving in both 


time and money for you. Let us demopStrate! 


fol C Mayer & Son 


TYPOGRAPHERS « 129 N. TWELFTH STREET 


A Bushel Contains Many Grains of Wheat 


A man’s character is the sum total 
of his little peculiarities . . . added 
up they make him what he is. Our 
monthly business is something like 
that...it consists of hundreds of small 
and large jobs which, when put to- 
gether, make upa sizeable business. 





It is our regular policy to give close 
attention to small jobs... which is no 
doubt the reason we get so many 
of them to do. Don’t think that 
because we have a large plant we 
don't want small jobs . . . we most 
certainly do... especially YOURS. 


JOHN C. MEYER & SON: TYPOGRAPHERS 
129-137 NORTH TWELFTH STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


More specimens from the progressive Meyer organization. These, and the ones reproduced on the 
opposite page, were among the pieces exhibited at Cleveland at the International Trade Composition 
Association convention held in October. They were awarded second place in class C (cities over 
500,000). These are in black and orange, on white—striking and attention-compelling specimens 
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Frederic Ryder Company. 


Hand typography and lino typography symbolized 
on a card (red and black) by James L. Proebsting 


60 Point 


There are Rew jeunters 


who do not produce 


46 Pont 


a job occasionally that 5 
not pleasing, because they 


i used a shee ink that {5 
not in harmony with the tint of 


24 Point 
paper used. Every such job rz) naturally a bad 


advertisement for the Printer and his customer. 







PRINTING DELIVEREO ON TIME—EVERY TIME PHONE BSOSt 


i, 


Tupearaphers 


610 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, TELEPRONE DELAWARE 1562 


Frederic Ryder 








Type-specimen book of Barclay & Sharland, Perth, West Australia 


FIFTH ANNUAL 


HALLOWE’EN Dance 


non-offset sprays, improved inks — they all play a part . 





McLennan, McFEeety AND Prior 
Limitep, of Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia—Aside from the fact that 
type and lettering, along with lines 
over address in white band, along left 
side are a bit complex, the cover of 
your 1937 furniture catalog is striking 
and interesting. Artwork and plates 
elsewhere are also quite good, so as- 
suming artwork and plates were 
bought right you need feel no con- 
cern on that score. Presswork is also 
very good. It is fortunate pictures 
play such an important part for they 
must, and to a large extent do, carry 
quite a load, compensating for the in- 
ferior typography. The type for text 
is both too small and too light in 
tone for the brown ink on India tint 
stock. Bookman would have been a 
better selection. Heavier-bodied type 
would not only make for increased 
ease in reading of the text, but 
would balance with the halftone pic- 
tures to much better advantage and 
so suggest a more homogeneous 
whole. To go farther, just by way of 
stressing the importance of planning 
to achieve best results from type and 
illustration together, we suggest that 
at least some of the cuts might have 
been smaller to allow space for mak- 
ing the type larger—and that without 
saying the cuts are too large. But 
after all is said that might be said— 
and space doesn’t permit of meticu- 
lous criticism of details—the booklet 
on the whole compares favorably with 


notyjae Club of New York 


INCORPORATED 


SATURDAY EVENING 
OCTOBER 30, 1937 
GRAND ST. BOYS ASSOCIATION 
106 West 55th Street ‘New York City 


MUSIC BY EARL CARPENTER AND 
HIS MIAMI-BILTMORE ORCHESTRA 





ONE DOLLA 
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Neat ticket with seasonal atmosphere, printed in dark 
brown and orange on orange stock. Good type handling 


- Yet, there 


is one important factor that controls all others in this march of progress. 


That is the human element . . . 


skilled craftsmen - carefully supervised - 


We have built up an organization of 


that is consistently producing a 





high quality of typography and p kk... A cep ive will 


be glad co show you what we have done for others and outline what 


we think we can do for you. 


CENTRAL PRINTING. COMPANY 


225 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephones: W Alker 5 - 


“Printing - intelligently 


1462-3-4 and economically produced 


(Die-cut mailing piece; section at 
right folds up, section above folds 
over, making a mailing of postal- 
card size. Printed blue and black) 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation, please have your representative call on 


date 


INDIVIDLAL___ 


+ preferably at. A.M. PM, 





FIRM 





ADDRE 





STATE acti 





CITY 











other catalogs of the mail-order type, 
in fact is more colorful than the 
average run of such catalogs. 

THe Von HorrMan Press, of St. 
Louis, Missouri—By using a photo- 
graph of a Christmas package, viewed 
from a slight angle, as the cover de- 
sign for the December issue of the 
Optimist International, and by trim- 
ming two corners of the magazine to 
coincide with the foreshortened edges, 
you obtain a very interesting effect. 
We have seen this stunt applied to 
folders and other mailing pieces, but 
don’t recall having seen it before in 
connection with a publication. The 
finished cover shows a gray box bound 
with red ribbon tied in a large bow 
and decorated with a green holly 
wreath. The title and date of the mag- 
azine are given on a card slipped 
under the ribbon. We quote from your 
account of the handling, so that other 
readers can get an idea of your ap- 
proach to the problem: “At first it 
was intended to photograph an actual 
box in such a way that the end and 
side which are partially seen would be 
viewed at exactly the right angle to 
fit on the cover. This was found to be 
impossible to fit the engraving on the 
cover. As a result, the top of the box 
was photographed straight down, and 
the two sides were then retouched on 
this and airbrushed. The card was cut 
out to allow for the lettering, and 
color separation was employed for the 
green holly leaf and red ribbon.” Art- 
work and engraving were executed by 
the Circle Engraving Company, of 
Indianapolis, from a sketch prepared 
by J. Porter Henry, Junior, assistant 
secretary of the Optimist organization. 
The whole job is a knockout. 

Gorny-WINZELER Press, of Bryan, 
Ohio.—All four of the letterheads you 
submit are excellent in so far as lay- 
out, which is modern, and type faces, 
which are smart and new, are con- 
cerned. We rate them in order as fol- 
lows: Cold Springs Resort, Bryan 
Heating and Plumbing Company, EB 
Andres, and then your own. We'd like 
the first better if the two one-point 
rules above “Hamilton Lake” were 
omitted—those below give a finish and 
could be retained. We would rate No. 
2 higher if “Ohio,” being shorter than 
“Bryan,” were not more widely letter- 
spaced. The value of squared lines is 
largely lost when to make them even 
length one must be letterspaced no- 
ticeably more than the other. Andres’ 
design is featured by a silver circle 
overprinted with a black “A,” part of 
the circle bleeding off the top, the 
bases of the A being rounded at the 
bottom to conform to the arc of this 
silver circle, a neat stunt. Our only 
suggestion here is to space out some- 
what the three lines below. They are 
crowded in relation to space above. 
We would not be surprised if you 
placed your own heading first, though 
we place it last. Certainly it is of more 
unusual layout than any, save perhaps 
that of Andres, but to our eye the 
“type’s the thing” and here the heavy 
rule and ornament overshadow the 
type too much. Again the small type 
printed in black over the dark gray 
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rule band does not show up clearly, due 
to insufficient contrast between type and 
background. Just the same it’s all good 
work—looks like 1937, not 1898 or 1928. 

Wotcort’s, Los Angeles, California.— 
While the folder “Hillhurst Gardens” is 
comparatively attractive, it could be im- 
proved in several respects. We like to see 
headings larger in relation to text than 
on the title page, but the fault is not 
serious; as a rule there should be definite 
contrast of size. With so much space be- 
tween head and text a suggestion is given 
of the whole being bottom heavy. The 
major weight of a design should be at or 
near its top. A fault in spacing frequently 
noted appears near the bottom of the text 
above the single line of caps. As most 
lower-case letters have a top shoulder it 
is necessary when a line or a larger por- 
tion of a line is all capitals to add space 
above the cap line, as caps are all full 
height. We feel the tint block printed in 
pale yellow should have been omitted; 
certainly if one were used it should run 
up to the inside line of the border, as the 
white border with the heavy outer border, 
which with type is printed in blue, rather 
overshadows the type. Inside pages are 
attractive, and the illustrations in colors 
—apparently done by the method for 
which one plate is used for all colors—are 
well done. However, the decorative cast 
panel at the top on page 4, containing the 
title, is upside down. Too, the subhead 
below should be closer to the text follow- 
ing than to the panel above. It should be 
dropped to the point where the border 
units are in color, which should be omit- 
ted as no dash is required and they are 


also for the other two important lines, 
“Garden Club” and “Dallas Woman’s 
Club,” which appear near the bottom. 
Under the left side of the main line is a 
large lily in white, the key feature of the 
design. From it the stem, about half an 
inch from the left-hand edge of the page, 
extends downward and off at the bottom. 
Shapely leaves extend outwardly, the sub- 
title lines being below these. Personally, 
we'd prefer some regularly proportioned 
type to the featured thin face (bold face, 
of course, to be in keeping with nature of 
cut and deep tone of stock) and, though 
such would not be so characterful, con- 
sidering prevailing vogue, the character- 
ful stock and white lily as well as layout 
are so distinguished as to more than com- 
pensate. While less distinguished, the 
other club year books are very good, as 
would be expected. However, the cover 
design of the Dallas Browning Club, ther- 
mographed in gold, while neat in form 
and effect doesn’t score high because 
against the mottled blue stock the gold 
lettering isn’t very clear except when the 
booklet is held at one angle. On the cover 
of another—Lakeside Browning Club— 
and a couple of other items, large extra- 
condensed types, which we don’t fancy, 
are featured, but we realize such are mo- 
mentarily, as it were, in vogue, and since 
you'll doubtlessly “get over it” we'll drop 
the subject now. The “Night in Paris” 
and “Herbert Marcus” title pages are 
good despite such types, due to striking 
and unusual layout. Incidentally, we con- 
sider the inside pages of these better than 
the titles, being really outstanding. We 
regret exceedingly the use of the 1928 
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to tell your 


The humorous blotter series issued by this Los Angeles printer has created consid- 
erable comment. Here’s an interesting variation on an old theme. Black and purple 


not good ornaments. Furthermore the 
page is already ornamental enough. 
JOHNSTON PRINTING AND ADVERTISING 
Company, of Dallas, Texas.—The most 
characterful specimens of the near all- 
star collection you submit are your books 
of a half-dozen women’s clubs. And, at 
least as far as covers go, that of the Gar- 
den Club is “tops” among them. The base 
is a cover stock in tones of green having 
a pattern suggesting the so-called craftex 
wall finish or grained leather—a swell 
background for the printing in black (or 
deep green) and white. Let’s describe it 
for other readers. Across the top of the 
page (a bit shy of 5 by 7 inches) the 
words “Year Book” appear in 72-point of 
a novelty condensed “gothic” face used 


highlighted “Broadway” on the cover of 
the “Junior League Follies” program. 
This style of modernistic letter was exten- 
sively used in the dark days of 1928-30 
but didn’t stay on long. We haven’t lived 
half a century without error and may be 
sticking our neck out and committing 
another when we say the skinny block 
faces will enjoy the sunshine of popular 
acclaim very little longer. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it’s a good thing to have types which 
come and go, thereby keeping typography 
ever fresh and interesting. We’d say so 
surely if some which come (and go) had 
merit as design. We can understand a 
high-grade house like yours using the 
thin faces now, but can’t understand your 
holding onto the Broadway so long. 


York’s house-organ (4% by 6%) always has that “extra” 
touch. Cover above printed in brown and orange, orange stock 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS OFFER FOR YOUR APPROVAL 


Bond Script is the latest acquisition of new script type faces by 
Warwick. Its lovely elegance adds charm and dignity to the 
printed page. ¢ Script faces enjoyed a great popularity during 
the early part of this, the Twentieth Century, and their return 
is in the nature of a revival... however, in employing these 
scripts today their use should be in the most modern manner. 
+t Although Warwick Typographers have acquired one of 
they are far 


the finest collections of type in the country. . 


more proud of their reputation for using them . . . intelligently! 


Warwick 


TYPOGRAPHERS e INC. 


One of the reasons for good typography in St. Louis, Missouri: 
Warwick Typographers, Incorporated. Nice control here 
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most up-to~ the-r 5 
We're not just a letter house... although we reproduce, fill in, and address 
letters by all the well known processes, and mail them. 

We're not just a mailing list house 


tically all classifications of mailing lists . . 


We are a house of many services . . 
of a co-ordinated service designed to meet your direct mail needs, from 


concept to completion 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & COMPANY 


WORTH NOTING 


».. although we operate one of the 
ig departments in Chicago. 


.. although our catalog contains prac- 
. guaranteed. 


. each obtainable by itself... or as part 


big or small 


MONzor 6100 


A perforated note pad is affixed to this blotter, which is printed in dark rose and black. The 
utility of the mailing obviously is increased by means of this stunt—well worth the extra effort 






AN rant sone 


routed entirety wathin the 
orpanication of Commun 
Henonore, Inc.. Dicrnoer 

sent out manihiy to chat 
with vou 


CHERRY 1320 ¢ 1475 


CourniER -BeEnGcuorr, Ine. 


PRINTING... well interpreted 


1036 Beaubien Street at East Lafayette 


Here a miniature booklet, with a French-folded center spread, is the added attraction. Blotter is 
printed in red and black, with horizontal band of bright yellow. Booklet serves as house-organ 


Frank C, RaucHENsTEIN Company, of St. 
Louis, Missouri—Your blotter, appropriately 
die cut since it is advertising die-cut blotters, 
is not only novel, but attractive and attention- 
compelling as well. The idea is a good one, the 
planning is well done, as is also the printing. 
In size, 914 by 41s inches, with the words “Die 
Cut” in caps at the top and to the left, the blotter 
is die cut so that about one-half inch of the let- 
ters of these two words extends above the rest 
of the blotter, this portion of the letters them- 
selves being die cut. In a shaded block letter, 
with the face of the letters in green and the 
shaded portions in deep reddish brown, these 
two words stand out emphatically. The word 
“Blotters” in a large script letter immediately 
under but a little to the right of the “Die Cut” 
also stands out prominently. The small block of 
text comes next, also immediately under and 








a little to the right of the word “Blotters,” this 
giving a stepped off arrangement, but space is 
well distributed and balanced. Across the bot- 
tom, in dark reddish brown over a solid band 
of green is the firm name and telephone num- 
ber. The blotter itself is a deep orange. Striking 
and forceful as an advertising piece. 

THE Comet Press, of Brooklyn, New York.— 
One thing is certain, and that is that the collec- 
tion of pages from school publications which you 
have had bound together under the title, “Ex 
Libris,” presents a wide range of suggestive 
material showing the different types and styles 
of pages for publications of that nature. There is 
such a wide variety it is extremely difficult to 
pick out any specific pages to comment upon 
or to classify as “best.” Many of the pages are 
good—and there are some which are not quite 
so good; we judge the character of the school, 





Dark gray blotting used here, printed in black, white, and old rose-——much more effective than 
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this reproduction indicates. This New Orleans printer always turns out fresh, interesting work 





or the appropriation available, had some influ- 
ence. We regret you did not use a firmer, or 
heavier, stock for the covers, as the one used 
is a little flimsy for the plastic binding, though 
the light green for the cover with the dark 
green of the plastic binding gives a good ap- 
pearance. This piece suggests an idea others 
might follow to advantage. Producing a large 
number of school and college publications, the 
company picked a number of pages, a few from 
each of a number of publications, showing dif- 
ferent styles of treatment, different formats, 
sizes, illustrative treatments, end sheets or sec- 
tional division sheets, and so on, binding them 
together and sending them to a selected list of 
customers and prospects. 

Boume & BLINKMANN, of Cleveland, Ohio.— 
A beautiful piece of work, exceptionally well 
printed, with colors well handled to resemble 
the ancient illumination, is shown in the mail- 
ing we have just received from you, among the 
first pieces bringing the greetings and best 
wishes of the Holiday season. The piece is a 
reproduction of a page from “a little known 
rarity,” the 36-line Bible by Pfister of Bamberg, 
so called, as the accompanying sheet informs 
us, because the type was known to have been 
in the possession of Albert Pfister, first printer 
of Bamberg, a year after this book was printed. 
It is also referred to as the Gutenberg-Pfister 
36-line Bible. The reproduction is from a copy 
in the University Library in Leipsic. This Bible, 
it is also stated, was printed in 1460, and fol- 
lowed by five years the familiar 42-line Guten- 
berg Bible, but is much rarer since there are 
only fourteen known copies of the Pfister Bible, 
whereas there are forty-three copies of the 
Gutenberg Bible. Not one of the Pfister Bibles 
is in the United States. The reproduction shows 
a page with the illuminated initial at the top, 
and with a smaller two-line initial in red at the 
bottom of the second column. Printed on a good 
paper resembling the old hand-made papers, 
size of sheet approximately 12% by 19% inches, 
allowing ample margins, it makes a beautiful 
and appropriate piece for a printing firm to 
send as a vehicle for its Holiday greetings and 
wishes. Our thanks, and our congratulations. 

THE CLoisteR Press, Limitep, Heaton Mer- 
sey, England—Decidedly unusual in format is 
the beautifully printed mailing, “Furniture, Pho- 
tography, Printing.” The cover is in the form of 
a folder; it’s of rather stiff white stock (10 by 8) 
bearing only the Cloister trade-mark in black in 
the center. Opening the cover, and turning back 
the short flap that’s folded over on the right- 
hand side, one finds five separate sheets held in 
place by a white cord tied loosely through the 
tops. Four of the sheets contain excellent half- 
tones of fine furniture pieces, each sheet, except 
one, printed in two colors and lacquered, their 
gleaming surfaces adding a great deal to the 
effectiveness of the presswork. The fifth sheet 
carries the printer’s message: “Furniture, Pho- 
tography, Printing—the three parts of a single 
piece of publicity. And inevitably, in the present 
instance, rather an unholy mixture, because this 
is printers’ publicity got up to look like furni- 
ture publicity. We are not, of course, furniture 
dealers; we have just chosen furniture as a com- 
mon topic of interest and taste. It might as well 
have been fashions; ironmongery, or pots. For 
all that, the work of the printer and photog- 
rapher must be judged as though this pamphlet 
were the real thing. The photographs should 
show up the good qualities of the furniture, and 
the layout the good qualities of the photographs. 
Both of them have to be attractive, not in their 
own interests, but for the sake of their subjects.” 
By letting his presswork speak for itself, the 
printer actually strengthens his point. 
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Said the Chairman of the Board— 
| “Gentlemen, 
You’ve Picked a Good Printer!’ 


Nothing less than perfection will satisfy the eagle-eyed Chairman of the Board. And when 
he says printing is good he really means good! He likes our work because it has that “qual- 
ity” look (and, incidentally, doesn’t cost a fortune). Scientific production methods enable 


us to give you grade-A printing at remarkably conservative prices. Ask us to figure on your 





next printing order. 


2o7 Eugenia s. Lhe Wallimsburg Press Prone u-nss 











Electro of illustration above will be sent for $1.00, postpaid. The copy and layout for this blotter easily can be adapted to your own requirements 


Sometimes, no doubt about it, you get discouraged and say to yourself, “Shucks, there’s nothing 
new to tell my, customers and prospects! I wish I had a new idea!”’. ... Well, Sir, new ideas are 
scarcer than hens’ teeth, we'll admit. But new slants on the old story can always be found—if 
you'll look for them. For example: these two blotter suggestions. They’re yours for the asking.— 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Electro of illustration for the blotter below will be sent for $1.10, postpaid. To avoid duplication in your city, write for permission to use copy 


Renee eee 
“What Kind of Printing is Th a t ia 


Look out, gentlemen, the Boss is on his ear—and you can’t blame him. He has 
just seen a job of printing produced for his company—and it’s a very shoddy 
job of printing indeed... . No sir! We didn’t do it! The kind of work we turn 


out is the kind that Heads of Companies are proud to see their names on. Our 





printing pleases people—gets resuits—makes sales! It’s not expensive, either. 


Let us show you. 


The Willims burg Press 


207 Eugenia Street @ Willimsburg e Phone Madison 1153 
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Smocks Versus Aprons 

HADES OF GUTENBERG, Caxton, and Franklin! The very 

latest style in the composing room now is smocks—mod- 
ern smocks. Compositors are said to be showing a distinct 
preference for them over the time-honored apron. The word 
has gone forth that the smock protects the clothing more than 
an apron and that it is more serviceable with its separate 
pockets than the apron with its one large pocket. Furthermore, 
there are no strings to break, no knots to untie and it does not 
have to be laundered so often. 

Besides its serviceableness, the smock creates a different 
atmosphere in the composing room and adds a certain distinc- 
tion to its wearers quite above the shop-like garb of the apron. 
The advocates of the new style declare that a trade employing 
such expensive devices and machines as the printing trade is 
deserving of this distinction and the artist smock is more in 
keeping with the “creative studio” character of the composing 
room than is the “carpenter-shop apron.” 

It is not strange that the smock should have reached the 
composing room. One finds it everywhere nowadays—in 
dental parlors and machine shops; in drug stores and ware- 
houses; in beauty shops and automotive service stations. Long 
the protecting work-garment of artists and sculptors, it has 
won favor with others who would protect their street clothing 
from the soil of daily toil. 


W hat are We Doing About it? 


HE RECORDS of the United States Employment Service 
| eens that a skilled-labor shortage in a trade becomes 
glaringly evident when employment in that trade reaches 75 
to 80 per cent of normal. So far as the printing trades are 
concerned, evidence is unmistakable that at this moment they 
have reached the point of skilled-labor shortage. Any further 
increase in printing activity will only make more acute the 
shortage in craftsmen. 

The forces which have given rise to this predicted shortage 
of skilled workers were not set in motion altogether by the 
depression. It was erroneously believed that automatic ma- 
chinery would make skilled workmen unnecessary. It was 
also thought that so-called “apprentice schools” and technical 
schools would provide all the training required for skilled 
work. The industry failed to emphasize the attractiveness to 
youth of work in the printing trades and abandoned to too 
large an extent such apprenticeship programs as had hitherto 
been conducted. And of no less force was the natural shrinkage 
in the ranks of skilled workmen during the period of the 
depression-cycle. 

These forces resulting in our present-day shortage of skilled 
and experienced craftsmen are too obvious to need further 
comment. But the vital issue now is: “What is the printing 
industry doing about it?” Until the N.R.A. regime, the recog- 
nized leaders in the movement of printing-trade education 
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were the United Typothetae, the Typographical Union, the 
Pressmen’s Union, and one or two other labor unions. While 
the labor unions have kept their apprentice training going 
through the depression, it has not been as intensified as before. 
The Typothetae abandoned its active work in this direction 
entirely. Today there is no comprehensive, virile movement, 
codrdinating the various branches, nor is there a unified and 
central national hook-up with what the Government is attempt- 
ing. Here and there some abortive efforts have been made at 
surveys of conditions and institution curriculums, but no 
leader with influence and genius has come forward to unite the 
present poor attempts into one, grand, well conceived, well 
coérdinated program of training for all the printing trades. 
Meanwhile the shortage of skilled workers grows more acute. 
What a challenge to vocational educators with vision, ability, 
and a desire to serve! 


Suggests Graphic Arts Award 
RDINARILY WE PAY NO ATTENTION to anonymous letters. 
They usually find their way. pronto, into the proverbial 
capacious wastebasket supposedly forming an indispensable 
adjunct of the editorial sanctum. But here is a letter that has 
merit and warrants more consideration than is generally 
accorded such anonymous contributions. 

Our correspondent asks the question, “How about a little 
honor for living graphic artizans?” Then he goes on to say: 
“‘Why doesn’t some tycoon of the graphic arts, who has made 
his pile in that industry, establish a fund for an annual award 
of merit like the Pulitzer prize? Why wait until a man is dead 
to offer suitable recognition for an outstanding contribution 
to the graphic arts? 

“The Graphic Arts Award of Merit,” he continues, “could 
be given once every year to a person whose individual efforts 
during the year resulted in definite and demonstrated improve- 
ment or advancement in the industry as a whole, or in one of 
its branches. The selection of the successful candidate would 
be in the hands of a representative award committee consisting 
of leaders from every branch of the industry. An award such 
as this, kept free from politics. would certainly be an incentive 
for the thinkers, and the entire industry would surely profit 
as a result. 

“Franklin, Gutenberg, and many others, long since dead, 
have been honored, no end. Let’s now accord a little deserved 
honor to the living. many of whom have already made 
unequaled contributions to the permanent betterment of 
the industry. Special honors in the graphic arts should be 
bestowed only where deserved, and no merit award should be 
made during a period which, in the opinion of the judges, 
produced no outstanding individual contribution. But when a 
big thing, for the good of all, is accomplished by one person, 
why not suitably reward that person while he is here in the 
flesh to enjoy the fruits of work well done?” 
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So concludes our anonymous correspondent. Really, we are 
inclined to agree with his line of reasoning. It seems to us there 
is a suggestion here which could well lead to a codperative 
movement bringing together all the principal associations 
representing the various divisions of the graphic arts. It’s 
worth thinking about. 


Buying Paper Through the Printer 

RINTERS IN the Central West, who for years have been 
| areal a policy to the effect that consumers of print- 
ing should let printers buy all paper required for their 
printing, seemingly have won their point at last. Members of 
the Western Paper Merchants Association, in a widely pub- 
licized statement of policy in respect to the purchase of paper, 
declare that because of the innumerable varieties of paper 
required and manufactured for printing purposes, the fitness 
of the different kinds of paper to the consumer’s purposes is 
best known and understood “by those who handle it most.” 

The paper merchants association wisely asserts that “only 
through the closest codperation on the part of typographer, 
engraver, electrotyper, inkmaker and paper salesman” is it 
possible to produce good printing; and therefore as the 
printer is the pivotal point of such codperation, every buyer 
of printing should turn over to his printer his printing orders 
and make and hold him responsible for their production. 

The significant part of the action of the Western Paper Mer- 
chants Association is that the members “stand ready at all 
times to codperate with buyers through their printers.” THE 
INLAND PRINTER especially commends the paper merchants of 
the Central West on their new and broader policy affecting the 
merchandising of their products. At the same time it would 
remind printers that to live up to the fullest opportunities pre- 
sented by this plan of “paper selection,” printers must place 
themselves, by credit rating and otherwise, in a position to 
obtain paper best fitted to their customers’ requirements. If 
consumer, paper merchant, and printer follow this policy the 
plan of making the printer the “selector” of paper is bound to 
result in new economies for all concerned. 


Two Zinc Plates, Two Prices 


HE SURFACES of two zinc plates are prepared for printing. 

One is highly polished and sensitized to take a photo- 
graphic image; the other is granulated and sensitized also to 
take a photographic image. The highlights of the first are 
etched away; in the second the process is reversed and the 
image is “deep etched.” Roughly speaking, thus far in the 
process the preparation of the plate for letterpress or typo- 
graphic printing is but slightly different from the preparation 
of the plate for offset or lithographic printing. 

From there on, the paths of the two diverge somewhat—the 
one to be mounted for use with type, the other to be used 
directly on the press and carrying its type as part of its image. 
The makeready of one, because of uneven surface, requires 
“building up” on the press; the practically perfect surface of 
the other requires little makeready other than register. The 
speed of the press of the former, generally speaking, is slower 
than the press used for the offset plate, but the typographic 
plate has longer life and need not be renewed so frequently as 
impressions multiply. 

The processes using these two types of plates could be fol- 
lowed through to the end, but the point which strikes home 
hardest is that up to the point where the plates are placed on 


their respective presses the operations required in the prepa- 
ration of the plates are so similar it is most difficult to account 
for the great divergence in the costs of the two. Have the offset 
photolith operatives got some short-cut operation that the 
letterpress photoengraver cannot adapt or employ? Zinc is 
zinc; photography is photography; etching is etching. Then 
why such a wide range in plate costs? 

Here is a real challenge to the photoengraver, and THE 
INLAND PRINTER has reason to believe he is more than ear- 
nestly striving to meet it. For one thing, he is making a plate of 
greater precision, so as to cut down press makeready. 


Call to Advertising’s Defense 

ICIOUS ATTACKS on advertising as an “economic waste” 
L, | Genre to be made by pseudo-economists, advocates of 
certain classes of co-ops, and those wild irrational personages 
who rail at the “cause” without attempting to recognize the 
good in the “effect.” These individuals bob up here and there 
in meetings, seeking converts to their fallacious theories, and 
in legislative halls to prate their vaporings in the hope of 
attracting those who are always alert to any scheme which 
might disturb the economic order. 

Not only are various advertising-producing businesses of 
printers and publishers affected by these attacks, but every 
other business which employs advertising of any kind to build 
up and maintain volume of sales suffers from the public’s 
shaken confidence in what advertising really does for the wel- 
fare of the people. Rational persons need only be reminded 
of the extent to which old enterprises have been built through 
the efficiency of advertising, to say nothing of the great new 
enterprises which have been created and developed to success- 
ful dimensions, furnishing employment to millions and com- 
forts and blessings to countless other millions. 

“What is needed are facts about the value and power of 
advertising,” said P. Newton Cook at a recent meeting of the 
Indiana Association of Industrial Advertisers. “When it is 
explained what advertising accomplishes, how it makes in- 
creased sales possible, resulting in mass-production economies 
and guaranteeing consistent profits and better wages, many 
people and many advertisers are surprised.” 

The movement recently started in America to educate the 
people on the true purposes of advertising and its effectiveness 
in stimulating business of every description, and to combat the 
vicious attacks of radical “idealists,” justly deserves the 
support of every printer and publisher because of their own 
intimate interests, and of every manufacturer and merchant 
because of their own economic safety and success. It is time 
to come to the defense of advertising as an economic force in 
human life; as the one great stimulant to wider distribution 
of agricultural and manufactured products. Only in such far- 
reaching distribution are markets increased. Increased mar- 
kets mean increased production, more employment, and 
higher wage values. The printer and publisher are needed in 
the ranks of those who know what advertising has done and is 
doing to help k wheels turning on this curious planet. 


















House-Organ Parade 











Reviewed by ALBERT E. PETERS 


ny QUOTE Us too widely, but our general 
predictions for 1938 seem to shape up as 
follows:—a host of house-organs will start out 
with a great ringing of bells and gradually sub- 
side into the well known state of innocuous 
desuetude—largely through lack of editorial 
stamina; too many concerns will neglect to 
augment and revise their mailing lists, and 
carelessly forget to weed out the undelivered 
returns; ten thousand linotype operators will 
follow copy and put into type the same jokes 
they’ve been setting for years; a legion of edi- 

. tors will obey that human impulse and substitute 
the shears for the typewriter—at the last mo- 
ment—-experiencing twinges of conscience later 
on; a printer will get a large order, solely on 
the strength of his persistent house-organ ef- 
forts, and refuse to believe his senses; and 
postmen will tote and carry as faithfully as 
ever, more power to ’em! 


Bee in Customer’s Bonnet 


Here’s stimulating data to pass on to your 
house-organ prospects. Industry is turning more 
to the house, or institutional, magazine as a 
means of developing better employe and dealer 
relations, according to a 1938 forecast issued by 
Robert Newcomb and Associates, publication 
consultants, New York City. More than four 
hundred house magazines—an increase of about 
45 per cent over 1936—were inaugurated or re- 
vived during the first nine months of 1937, said 
the report. Of the 110 new house-organs con- 
templated for the early part of 1938, roughly 
70 per cent have been planned for the purpose 
of bettering employe relations. These are pro- 
vocative facts to put in your customer’s bonnets. 


Spotlight on Spokane 

“The Shaw & Borden Company believes that 
the way to promote one’s own business is to 
assist the other fellow to promote his. To that 
end The Spotlight will be devoted to ‘spotlight- 
ing’ industries and activities of Spokane and the 
Inland Empire.” 

This idea, obviously, is not a new one; but 
Shaw & Borden, an organization of printers, 
stationers, and engravers, Spokane, Washington, 
presents it in a decidedly unusual form. The 
self-enclosed folder opens to a page size of 8% 
by 1034. Opened full width, it reveals a spread 
of thirty-four inches, the approximate equiva- 
lent of four single pages. A slight variation of 
page width results from the folding which gives 
a “stepped” effect along the right-hand edge; 
an effect which adds color, for a double-tone 
stock has been used—light green on one side, 
canary yellow on the other. The ink throughout 
is dark blue. 

As a local booster The Spotlight is a pippin; 
we doubt if Shaw & Borden could have done a 
more comprehensive job for the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce itself. Eighty mountain lakes 
are listed in conjunction with a map and illus- 
trations; tours, parks, and recreational facili- 
ties are described and pictured. The printing 
angle is covered by an attached return card. 
“Shaw & Borden,” according to the folder’s 
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single block of advertising copy, “has been a 
contributing factor in the development of the 
Inland Empire for nearly half a century, and 
expects to be even more so in the coming half 
a century.” The Spotlight should be a valuable 
aid in helping the company fulfil its intentions. 


Hospitality for Nimrods 


A very chummy offer was made recently by 
Fred Danner, a guiding light of the Akron Type- 
setting Company, Akron, Ohio. He puts a special 
insert in the November issue of Typo Talks, 
Akron’s house-organ, the message running to 
this effect: “You Friends of Mine! If you want 
to cannon for the elusive bunny this season 
(November 15 ’till New Year’s day) you are 
welcome to use my farm ($12,000 mortgage) 
near Aurora, Ohio, north of Kent. Just drop in 
my office and I'll give you a letter to the farm 
manager and a map to show you how to get 
there. No formalities—just don’t ventilate the 
farm house—winter’s coming.” 

We understand the offer met with enthusiastic 
response; and Mr. Danner, we shouldn’t won- 
der, sniped off a nice bagfull of good will. 


Plug for Engravings 


The engraving department of the Louisville, 
Kentucky, Courier-Journal issues a monthly 
miniature newspaper—four pages, 944 by 1214 
—to bring its services to the attention of pub- 
lishers in the Louisville area who are engraving 
prospects. Highlights and Shadows has a circu- 
lation of approximately 2,000, and is printed 
in news style to give publishers a practical 
demonstration of how newspaper halftones can 
be used to best advantage on news-print. Person- 
alities in the newspaper field are played up and 
there is a generous sprinkling of local journal- 
istic items. 

A popular feature is the classified ad page. 
“Equipment Bought and Sold” and “Positions 
Wanted” are listed. No charge is made for this 
service to Highlights and Shadows readers. 


Paper-and-Ink Probe 


One thing we can always be sure of—-there’s 
never a dull line in Straight Shootin’, the eight- 
page house-organ (81% by 11) issued by George 
F. McKiernan and Company, Chicago. The 
blooming thing crackles and sparks like a 
Fourth of July demonstration. It lives up to its 
title, too. The boys know what they’re aiming at! 

Featured in recent issues, among other lively 
ideas, is a survey to determine the most effective 
paper-and-ink combinations for a house-organ. 
Says the editor: “With the preceding issue of 
Straight Shootin’, we started a color experiment 
—-gray printing ink on stock with yellow in it. 
Careful investigation had convinced us that the 
right combination of gray and yellow would 
give eyes the best break since Ziegfield picked 
the ladies of the chorus. We invited an expres- 
sion of opinion from our readers. We got it! 

“87 per cent of those replying were in favor 
of the new color combination. Said it made 
reading easier. 13 per cent said we were full 
of hops. 








“Despite the dissenting 13 per cent we must 
continue to develop an idea which—even in its 
uncertain infancy—is approved by so many.... 
This issue is printed on a true yellow stock— 
with a gray ink especially mixed to give maxi- 
mum effectiveness visually—both in ease of 
reading and clean, clear definition. 

“We're not through. In fact we’ve barely 
started ... . Again we ask your help. The re- 
turn card on page 7 is a ballot .... Here’s a 
chance to vote for (or against) something which 
shows its true colors, faces you frankly and 
honestly, asks you not to vote “yes’—but only to 
vote as the eyes give it. Please vote.” 


Some Yes, Some No 


The gray ink referred to above in Straight 
Shootin’s survey is, we report, so close to black 
that the idea of gray doesn’t occur to you. We 
don’t know whether the McKiernan people have 
got something there or not, but at least the 
probing is in the right direction—if only be- 
cause it helps to focus readers’ attention on the 
mechanics of printing, or, in other words, on 
McKiernan presswork. John Howie Wright, edi- 
tor of Postage and the Mailbag, is quoted as 
approving the stunt. “Your wish to experiment,” 
he wrote, “is commendable. There should be 
more of the same spirit among direct-mail users.” 

The copy on the reply-card ballot is provo- 
catively phrased: 

O! ....I don’t want any part of your 
new color combination. I’m for black and 
white all the time. 

YES! ....I think you’ve got something. 

Don’t give up! 

The card is tipped in over a list of nine jobs 
printed by the McKiernan organization; by 
checking corresponding numbers on the card 
you can obtain copies of the job for examination. 
Printers don’t do enough sampling. Here’s a 
good way to make sure the samples get into the 
hands of interested parties. 

Straight Shootin’ is also offering ten dollars 
for each original photograph submitted and 
printed in its pages. (No restrictions on subject 
matter.) Pages are thus enlivened, and con- 
tributors get a kick from seeing their photo- 
graphs reproduced. 


Short Straws and Squibs 


TextileatherGram, an eight-page house-organ 
whose masculine format and sepia halftones are 
ideally expressive of the product it represents, 
is being printed by the Toledo Printing Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, for the Textileather Cor- 
poration of that city .... We'd like to com- 
municate some of the briskness and color of 
Watchwords, the notable little house-organ pro- 
duced entirely by The Vase Press Limited, 
Thrapston, England, for the Omega Watch 
Company. Timepieces are rather out of our 
field; suffice it to say that the publication has all 
the freshness and appeal of that British pet of 
ours, The Vase-.... Gold leaf got a nice write-up 
in a recent issue of Jobson’s Journal, house- 
organ of the Jobson Printing Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The cover, printed in yellow, 
brown, and gold, on tan stock, is a thing to 
frame! .... The editor of The Beckett News 
Letter (the Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio) recently toured through the Scottish Tros- 
sachs—“a twenty-five-mile trip through one of 
the most beautiful and romantic lakes in the 
world”—and wrote a long piece about it in 
his house-organ, the meanie! .. . . House-Organ 
Parade will now make a small tour through a 
fresh mound of direct mail, with the customary 
intention of weeding out, and reporting on, only 
the brightest and best. 
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Perfecta 
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g4 segrands fram éver hele viriden — 








Omsitiningen under det sista dret har vorit rekordartad. 
Johne=Werk, som specicliserat sig pé tillverkning ay 
skdemaskiner, har stindigt forbattrat sina modeller, s4 
att de nu std pd hajden av prestationsformaga, stkerhet 
och noggronn skimming. Tre olika modeller av Perfecta 
snabbskarmaskiner finnas nu i morknoden. Perfecto AZ 
med skarlingdera 105, 115*/s, 130, 151, 165, 188 och 
220 cm, Parfecta Asp, som blivit en stor succé, med 
skarlangderna 78, 105 och 115'/e cm, samt Perfecta Ac 
med skarlangd 78 cm. For moderna bokiryckerier och 
bokbinderier ar snabbskirmaskinen Perfects en virdex 
full tillgang, vilket vi haft gladjen konstatera genom de 
manga efterbestiliningor, som gjorts ay féretay, som 
en gang anskafat Perfecta. Laga driftskosinader, enkel 
skotsel och sdkerhat mot olycksfoll aro egenskaper, 
som Gven bidrage till Perfectas stora popularitet ~ 




















Tre olika modeller 
av Perfecta iker finnas nu i mark- 
naden. Perfectg’AZ med sltizltingderna 105, 
11S, 190, 1SL 165, 188 och 220 cm. Perfecta 
Asp. som blivit en stor succé, med skiir- 
lamgd 78, 105 och 115"; cm, samt Perfecta. 
Ac med skiirlangd 78 cm. Fér moderna bok- 
tryckerier och bokbinderier Gr enabbskér- 
maskinen Perfecta en viirdefull tillgang. 
vilket vi hait gladjen konstatera genom de 
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médnga efterbestdliningar, som gjorts av fire- 
cs tag, som en géng anskaffat Perfecta. Laga 
Johne-Werk as ma dr ue ea, Bor 
BAUTZEN Jermlea tert? 
mot oly &ro i som dven 
bidraga till Perfectas stora popularitet. 


Gonerologenter: A/B Frede. Wagner, Stockholm, Geteborg, Malma JOHNE-WERK AG, BAUTZEN 
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Omséttningen under det sisto éret har vorit rekordortad. 
Johne-Werk, som specialiserat sig pd tillverk ow skér- 
maskiner, hor standigt {Srbéttrot sina modeller, 56 att de nu 
std pd hdjden av prestationstormaga, sékerhet och noggrann 
skdrning. Tre olika modeller av Pertecta snobbskérmoskiner 
finnes nu i marknaden. Perfecto AZ med skériangderna 105, 
115,s, 130, 151, 165, 188 och 220 em, Perfecta Asp, som 
blivit en stor succé, med skériangderna 78, 105 och 115,5 cm, 
samt Perlecta Ac med skarlangd 78 cm. For moderna bok- 
tryckerier och bokbind. &r snabbsk . Pertecta 
en vardetull tiligdng, vilket vi halt glédjen konstatero genom 
de manga efterbestaliningar, som gjorts ov féretag, som en 
gang onskattat Perfecto. Lago driftskosinader, enkel skét- 
sel och sakerhet mot olycksfall dro egenskoper, iom dven 
bidrage till Perfectus stora popularitet. 


JOHNE WERK AG, BAUTZEN 








Generatagenter: A-B FREDK, WAGNER. Stockholm, Géteberg., Malmi 


Vi 





Generalagenter: A-B Fredr. Wagner, Stockholm, Géteborg, Molms 


Wi Typography is right up to the minute in the Nordic countries, as evidenced by these high-ranking entries in a 
recent typesetting contest sponsored by Nordisk Boktryckare Konst, excellent graphic arts journal published at 
Stockholm. Entries were received from Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. Contestants were limited to type and type 
ornaments only; the copy deals with the Wagner “Perfecta” paper cutter. Type rules are used to picture the 
machine in the upper-left specimen, and many contestants used similar ornamentation for illustrative effect 
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COVERS CHOSEN FOR “KABLEGRAM” 


the challenging array of entries in 
The Kablegram contest was a job 
that put the judicial abilities of the judges 
to a severe strain. The twelve winners 
would feel even more honored if they 
could see some of the excellent entries 
that the judges ultimately passed up. 
Finally emerging from the lists were 
the following—First prize ($75): Eino 
E. Wigren, Cleveland, Ohio; second 
($50) : Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinois; 
third ($40): John M. Lamoureux, St. 


~ ELECTING TWELVE “best” covers from 
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Louis, Missouri. Other winners, each one 
receiving a $15 award, were as follows: 
fourth, John F. Obenchain, Denver, Colo- 
rado; fifth, E. Frank Glatthaar, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; sixth, Joseph Thuringer, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; seventh, Max McGee, 
Springfield, Illinois; eighth, Ben Wiley; 
ninth, Alfred Bader, Emerson, New Jer- 
sev; tenth, J. F. Tucker, New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio; eleventh, John L. Dial, of 
Springfield, Illinois; twelfth, Ben Wiley. 

Winning covers will appear on the 
twelve issues of The Kablegram during 


Eino E. Wigren’s cover design, left, won first 
prize of $75 in the contest sponsored by Kable 
Brothers Company, Mount Morris, Illinois. Sec- 
ond color is red. The twelve winning covers will 
appear on issues of The Kablegram during 1938 


1938. Prizes were mailed to the winners 
by Kable Brothers Company, publication 
printers, Mount Morris, Illinois. The con- 
test—which was first announced in THE 
INLAND PRINTER last August—was spon- 
sored by the Kable organization, which 
publishes The Kablegram as a monthly 
house-organ of wide circulation. 

Rules of the contest stated that only 
type and typefounders’ ornaments might 
be used, although contestants were per- 
mitted to cut patterns in blank metal, 
linoleum, or rubber if they wished. It was 
further stated that each design must con- 
tain a photographic study or snapshot, 
made by the contestant, and incorporat- 
ing “any subject or idea relating to ‘the 
art preservative of all arts.’ ” Failure to 
observe the latter instruction resulted in 
the elimination of several interesting de- 
signs. And one contestant, by failing to 
incorporate all the required copy, for- 
feited an excellent chance to score. (He 
neglected to provide a place in his design 
for the phrase: “A monthly magazine de- 
voted to matters of interest to writers, 
editors, speakers, and organization offi- 
cials”—a serious oversight. ) 

Hec Mann, typographer for. Kable 
Brothers Company, who supervised the 
contest, expressed the opinion that it was 
one of the most interesting competitions 
The Kablegram had sponsored in a long 
time. “And the contest did more than fur- 
nish us with a supply of fine cover de- 
signs,” said Mr. Mann; “it helped to 
enhance a feeling of good will often lack- 
ing, perhaps, in many highly competitive 
industries at the present time.” 

Entries were received from leading de- 
signers in the United States, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and Sweden. But 
no foreign entry in this contest made the 
grade, which was unusual. 

Winning first place was Eino E. Wi- 
eren’s striking book-and-slug design—a 
camera shot taken from a decidedly un- 
usual angle, with a narrow vertical title- 
panel in red located at the left, and a red 
circle embodying the date at the lower 
right. The print is a direct enlargement 
from an original negative, taken with a 
Zeis-Ikon F. 4.5 lens, six seconds at F. 28, 
with two flood lamps. “The contest,” says 
Mr. Wigren, “revived my hobby of pho- 
tography, although previously I never 
went beyond the snapshot stage. The print 
I developed myself.” 
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Left: Second-prize-winning cover in The Kablegram contest, designed by Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinois; second color is a solid tint of bright 
yellow. Right: third-prize-winning cover, designed by John M. Lamoureux, St. Louis, Missouri; orange is the second color used on this cover 


He says he found type difficult to photo- 
graph, and used the trick of patting 
cover-white ink on the face and high- 
lights and then covering the ink with 
talcum powder. This eliminated the glare 
and gave better definition to the shiny 
surface of the type. 

Mr. Wigren, who is only thirty years 
old, placed fourth in THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER’S recent letterhead contest, and took 








Center: Eino E. Wigren, Cleveland (first prize). Right: Ben Wiley, Springfie 
eighth, twelfth). Left: John M. Lamoureux, St. Louis, Missouri (third). Winning covers are shown 





first prize in a design contest sponsored 
by O.K. Light Type Foundry, Chicago, 
in September. After being graduated from 
the department of printing of Carnegie 
Tech, he spent three years at the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, Chicago, under 
the supervision of Douglas C. McMurtrie. 
Later he worked as a “sub” in several 
Chicago trade plants and did free-lance 
typographic layout work, until he secured 
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ld, Illinois (second, 


a position as typographer for a weekly 
magazine which eventually went out of 
circulation. After some wandering he be- 
came superintendent of a small plant, 
where he worked for three years. At the 
present time he is employed as typogra- 
pher at Bohme & Blinkmann, Incorpo- 
rated, Cleveland. 

Second-prize winner, Ben Wiley— 
typographic counselor, Springfield, IIli- 
nois—came off with flying colors. Two 
other of his entries took eighth and 
twelfth places. This is somewhat in the 
nature of poetic justice, for Mr. Wiley 
has been plugging away at contests for 
not a few years—and placing high-rank- 
ing entries in many of them, it should 
be added. 

Like Mr. Wigren, Ben Wiley considers 
himself to be pretty much of an amateur 
when it comes to photography; in fact, 
to obtain the excellent shots which helped 
to put him in the winning ranks, he bor- 
rowed a camera from a friend and ruined 
more films than he likes to remember. 

“I discovered,” he reports, “that tak- 
ing pictures is a decidedly specialized 
business, and that I had better stick to 
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Eighth prize was taken by Ben Wiley with 
this striking cover. The diagonal panels are 
deep yellow; photograph and type in black 


assembling type. However, it was a lot 
of fun, and there are no regrets.” His 
second-prize cover shows the halftone in 
black and white, the type in black, over- 
printed with a solid yellow tint. “My ob- 
ject,” he says, “was to get plenty of 
contrast; on all the covers I tried to get 
‘flash’ by means of the colors alone. 
Trick arrangements of type matter were 
largely eliminated.” 

Mr. Wiley began his apprenticeship in 
Charleston, Illinois, in 1904; in 1910 he 
began sending examples of his work to 
the Specimen Review department of THE 
INLAND Printer. “I don’t think I’ve 
missed an issue since then,” he says. “To 
Specimen Review goes the credit for any- 
thing I’ve done in the way of designing 
printed matter. I think it was in 1916 that 
one of my designs tied with three other 
entries for fourth place in an INLAND 
PRINTER letterhead contest; it was the 
first time I’d had any public mention. 
The winning design was submitted by B. 
Walter Radcliffe, now advertising man- 
ager of the Intertype Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, New York.” 

Mr. Wiley, incidentally, is still having 
friendly competition from his protégé. 
Max McGee. Mr. McGee’s entry (taking 
seventh prize) is charmingly designed in 
the traditional manner and indicates de- 
cided ability on the part of the twenty- 
two-year-old first-year apprentice. In THE 
INLAND PRINTER'S letterhead contest Max 
McGee scored more points than did his 
mentor; but Ben Wiley has rather evened 
the score by his preponderant showing in 
the current event. 

The third-prize entry, submitted by 
John M. Lamoureux, is based on an inter- 
esting type-case photograph, outlined in 
the shape of an artist’s palette. It is 
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printed in black on white stock, with 
orange as the second color. Its designer 
is a layout artist with Warwick Typogra- 
phers, St. Louis, Missouri. At thirty-six, 
Mr. Lamoureux finds himself a busy man, 
for in addition to his regular work with 
Warwick he teaches layout and typog- 
raphy at the Jefferson College night 
school. He has been in the trade since he 
was fourteen. He reports he was espe- 
cially pleased by the nature of the contest, 
for candid-camera photography is his 
hobby—and he’s good at it! 


John Obenchain’s cover, taking fourih 
prize, embodies a remarkably stimulating 
“still-life” pattern, obtained by means of 
such simple elements as a can of ink, some 
sheets of blank paper, spread fanwise 
on a table or stone, and a row of foundry 
types, widely spaced and set on a curve. 
Mr. Obenchain’s photograph of this 
set-up was no technical masterpiece; his 
prints, in fact, were all slightly too dark. 
In spite of these objections, the judges 
agreed that design and conception were 
unusually interesting. In the original, the 
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contrast between the black and white of 
the photograph and the blue of the bot- 
tom panel adds much to the effect. 

E. Frank Glatthaar won fifth award 
with a traditional layout that is strong in 
its simplicity. The title and date line, set 
in a circle around the type-and-rollers 
photograph, form a bull’s-eye spot—very 
effective against the light green solid of 
the background. Heavy rules separate this 
green tint from the margin on three sides 
and the subtitle at the bottom. 

Joseph Thuringer’s design, taking sixth 
prize, is decidedly modern in feeling, and 
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has a freshness and animation that is 
stimulating. Mr. Thuringer, like Alfred 
Bader (whose entry was awarded ninth 
prize), has made commendable showings 
in previous typographic contests, and is 
not afraid to experiment with new forms 
and viewpoints. 

John L. Dial, whose operator-and-lino- 
type shadow cover was awarded eleventh 
place, should also be familiar to INLAND 
PRINTER readers, for he has frequently 
taken contest prizes in the past and repro- 
ductions of his work have appeared from 
time to time in these pages. His “model” 














for his Kablegram cover was carved from 
wood, ingeniously backlighted, and pho- 
tographed. For second color he used a 
light green. 

J. F. Tucker’s cover (tenth award) em- 
bodies several unusual features: a photo- 
graph of the linoleum blocks from which 
it was printed; and an ink-ball design that 
appears in reverse on a pink background. 
Mr. Tucker, it will be remembered, really 
went to town in THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
last letterhead contest, with entries rank- 
ing first, third, fifth, eighth, and thirty- 
eighth. His “return engagement” ’in The 
Kablegram contest indicates that he is not 
content to rest on his laurels. 

Prize-winning covers reproduced on 
these pages show that contestants were 
able to extend their sense of typographic 
design to include treatment of pictorial 
subjects. Certainly a contest of this na- 
ture is timely, for interest in photography 
and photo-illustrated magazines seems to 
be increasing steadily, and printers espe- 
cially should be encouraged to examine 
the various possibilities in this field. 

Judges in the contest were: John Aver- 
rill, Chicago designer; Oswald Cooper, 
of Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago; Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, of the Ludlow Typograph 
Company, Chicago; Hec Mann; and the 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. Names of 
contestants, of course, were withheld from 
judges until winners had been picked. 

Concerning the judges’ decisions, Mr. 
Mann made this statement: “It is only 
fair, especially to those whose entries 
were not among the winning twelve, to 
state that the opinions of the judges as 
to what constituted good design were 
decidedly varied in many instances. This 
is only natural when it is considered that 
good typographers are creative artists, 
and artists, while they may agree on 
fundamentals, nevertheless have distinc- 
tive styles of interpretation which make 
their work recognized as individual.” 





Opposite page: Upper left: John F. Oben- 
chain, Denver, Colorado, fourth; blue and 
black. Upper right: J. F. Tucker, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, tenth; pink reverse 
plate. Lower left: John L. Dial, Spring- 
field, Illinois, eleventh; light blue panels. 
Lower right: E. Frank Glatthaar, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, fifth; solid blue tint 


On this page: Upper left: Alfred Bader, 
Emerson, New Jersey, ninth; purple title 
and tint at bottom of black triangle. Upper 
right: Joseph Thuringer, Cleveland, sixth; 
red title and outline of vertical panel. 
Lower left: Max McGee, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, seventh; red title and border. Lower 
right: Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinois, 
twelfth; red title and outline and red sub- 
title panel at bottom 
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SOUND-PROOFING BOOSTS EFFICIENCY 


HE PROFIT advantages of efficient 
eave are an old story to 
printers. Many of them, however, while 
deploring the time lost in galley correc- 
tions and by slow keyboard operators, 
have done little to improve scientifically 
the efficiencies of the men who operate 
their machines. In this respect, the efforts 
undertaken by one nationally known 
printer serve as a ready lesson for others. 

In January, 1930, The Waverly Press, 
of Baltimore, Maryland, instituted a pre- 
cision campaign to increase production 
by means of a thorough study of its 
“working atmosphere.” A mechanical re- 
alignment of plant equipment, order of 
work, and the installation of modern 
humidity-control equipment and presses 
was first undertaken. The installation of 
a Silica Gel plant, for instance, rounding 
off the plant’s air-conditioning equip- 
ment, made possible an hydro-xylometric 
control of atmospheric conditions three 
hundred sixty-five days a year, and 
proved especially valuable during wet 
summer months. 

With a view to improving the efficiency 
of not only the machine, but of the 
worker, research was undertaken to deter- 
mine the cause of composition error and 
how it could be eliminated. It was found, 
for example, that the ability to set clean 
type is, more often than not, an innate 
one; or better, the result of characteristics 
that are fundamental. Error-prone indi- 
viduals are common to every industry; 
they are not constituted temperamentally 
and physically to operate a monotype 
kevboard or to set type. Several workers 
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in this classification were dropped, and 
all operators underwent a rigid psycho- 
logical examination to determine their 
potential capabilities. 

Distraction, it was realized, was another 
important cause of error, even among the 
best operators. This may come from two 
sources: as a result of noise and clatter 
in the room, and from the movement of 
other people. To correct this, the mono- 
type operators were placed in a room that 
had been carefully sound-proofed to pre- 
vent the intrusion of any outside noises. 
The walls and ceiling were entirely lined 
with Acousti-Celotex tiles, which consid- 
erably reduced the noise in the room. 
Small cubicles with dwarf partitions, 
lined with acoustical tile, served to reduce 
the machine noise, and to cut off the oper- 
ator’s visual distraction. 

The acoustical treatment consists of 
twelve-inch square tiles, drilled with hun- 
dreds of small holes. These holes permit 
painting the tiles repeatedly without im- 
pairing their sound-absorbing efficiency, 
and give them an interesting texture and 
pattern that stamp them as acoustical cor- 
rectives. It has been shown that this pat- 
tern of holes has a decided visual effect, 
creating a psychological impression of 
quietness. 

Lighting fixtures that provided an effi- 
cient spread of light were also installed. 
This introduction of good lighting facil- 
ities, with analysis of employe-aptitude 
and current mechanical equipment, com- 
bined to produce more healthful, more 
comfortable working conditions. Such an 
analysis, however, though requiring the 


closest study, indicates the improvements 
that may be made in human efficiencies 
by control of “working atmosphere.” 

Efficiency, or output, of the individual 
is created by an efficient codrdination of 
bodily parts. Those industrial systems, 
for instance, that are concerned chiefly 
with a detailed analysis of action-timing 
present only half the picture. The factors 
that determine the state of health of a 
human being are also large contributors 
to his productivity. 

These factors might be generally 
grouped as follows: (1) The worker’s 
tools; (2) his aptitude and physical ad- 
justment to the job; and (3) his mental 
and physical health. 

The Waverly improvements, directed 
toward all of these factors, succeeded in 
reducing keyboard operators’ errors more 
than 50 per cent over a six-year period. 
They have also resulted in a slower turn- 
over, and in a more routinized produc- 
tion throughout. 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions of the Waverly precision studies 
was the fact that the improvement of em- 
ploye efficiency is not achieved overnight. 
Nor can it be achieved without pains. 
This brief summary of one attempt can 
only suggest that the time, money, and 
conscientious effort involved were con- 
siderable. It has shown that, in so far as 
the printing industry is concerned, no one 
system of employe efficiency can be 
evolved; that in each case it must be 
stretched and cut to conform to an indi- 
vidual plant’s basic skeleton. These stud- 
ies also proved one other much ignored 
principle: that the most successful ex- 
ploitation of labor must be based on the 
most consideration for that labor. 


x * 


Above and below: dwarf partitions separate the 
operators in the keyboard department at The 
Waverly Press, Baltimore, Maryland. Ideal ven- 
tilation and illumination have been combined 
with sound-absorption and reduced distraction 
to cut operators’ errors more than 50 per cent 
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New Scarlet Chrome Color 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, 
the English firm which produced the 
beautiful Monastral blue, known in this 
country as Syan B blue, has announced 
an important addition to its range of 
chrome colors—scarlet chrome 20225. It 
is an inorganic pigment, in powder form, 
with a brilliant scarlet shade, yellower 
than scarlet chrome 17233, which it sur- 
passes as a printing ink pigment, for 
which purpose it is specially designed, 
being considerably stronger and superior 
in finish and flow. Its great opacity makes 
the new scarlet chrome valuable for use 
in cover ink and also on transparent ma- 
terial such as viscose films. The new scar- 
let chrome is insoluble in water, oil, hot 
wax, methylated spirit, and nitro-cellu- 
lose solvents. It is affected by exposure to 
acid, alkali, and lime, but only a slight 
darkening occurs on prolonged exposure 
to light. Its fastness to light is excellent, 
the new color ranking at the top of the 
scale with madder lake in this respect. 
It is unaffected by heat at 300 degrees F. 


Preventives of Workups 


We are having a lot of trouble with workups 
on our larger press. I am enclosing a sheet show- 
ing that the wood and metal furniture and the 
slugs are working up badly. We use a combina- 
tion of wood and metal between the headings 
and the pages, and in addition have used sinkers 
without results. We generally run thirty-two- 
page forms like the enclosed. 

The three principal causes of workups 
are faulty justification, faulty wood fur- 
niture which even when used but a short 
while expands and contracts with changes 
of humidity, and faulty lockup to which a 
sprung chase may contribute. Examine 
the slugs from the composing machines; 
they should be approximately rectangu- 
lar else justification is impossible. The 
slugs should not be thicker on the print- 
ing edge than on the bottom, and should 
be level, not higher on one end than on 
the other. If they are, the services of a 
competent machinist-operator should be 
engaged to put the knives of the machine 
in shape to function properly. Try using 
all-metal furniture. Make sure the bottom 
of the form on the bed of the press is not 


arced from too tight lockup, which 
springs the form so that when the cylin- 
der rolls over it a pumping action starts 
which results in workups. Correction of 
the faults noted will reduce workups to 
the minimum. 


Washing Form on Web Press 


I have just taken over a new job as pressman, 
operating a flat-bed web press. A question has 
arisen which somewhat puzzles me. The fore- 
man and the owner have different opinions as to 
the way forms ought to be washed after a run 
has been completed. That is the question I want 
you to answer for me. There are very few hand- 
set lines in our forms. 


Soak a soft, absorbent clean rag in 
high-test (not ethyl) gasoline and wipe 
rapidly with a mopping motion; after- 
wards, with another dry, clean, soft ab- 
sorbent rag, rapidly dry and soak up the 
loosened ink. If a brush is used with a 
scouring motion, the ink will be driven 
down between the units of the form, to 
gum up in time. After the form is broken 
up, all units not wood may be placed on 
galleys and washed with a solution of lye 
in the sink. The lye may be flushed out 
with a hose and clear water, or steam may 
be used for rinsing. 


When Tension Blocks Smoke 


We have difficulty in our pressroom in that 
when we are running at high speed the tension 
blocks on our newspaper press smoke a great 
deal. Do you know of a similar experience and 
what was done to stop it? 


The trouble is not uncommon although 
preventable. The blocks should be 
cleaned daily, using a rag and household 
oil. Wipe the wood blocks out at least 
once a day. The tension required is so tied 
up with the propellers, compensating 
rolls, the circumferences of the blanket 
and plate cylinders, the nipping rolls and 
trolleys over the former, the size and 
winding of the rolls, the surface of the 
paper, whether soft or hard, and so on, 
that it is necessary to start at the folder, 
which, through the manner in which the 
webs assemble, determines the tension, to 
trace the cause of your trouble. Too much 
impression is a very common cause, also 
difference in circumferences of cylinders. 


Streaky Inking at Gripper Edge 


We are enclosing two specimen sheets printed 
in silver ink. On this run we have a problem 
which we have been unable to work out. Notice 
the guide edge of the sheet and the peculiar 
stripe about three-sixteenths inch wide extend- 
ing down the edge of the first silver plate. This 
job was printed on a four-roller cylinder press. 
Samples of the paper were sent to the inkmaker 
who furnished a special ink for the job. The 
rollers were very carefully set. There was no 
reversing of the rollers on the form. This pecu- 
liar stripe appeared through the whole run. 


The cylinder journals may be loose in 
the boxes, and this plate with the streak 
may be warped and higher on the edge 
next to the grippers. The cylinder raises 
as it strikes the edge, and as it comes down 
it causes the streak. The preventives are 
to make the plate level and type high, and 
if the streak remains, pull the cylinder 
down harder on the bearers. 


Cloth-lined Stock 


Any information you can give us regarding 
the printing of cloth-lined stock like the en- 
closed will be highly appreciated. Of course, we 
would like information as to the inks, make- 
ready, packing, and so on. We, of course, do not 
expect to eliminate the showing of all of the 
weave of the cloth. 


Halftone ink prints nicely on the coat- 
ing. Hard packing and sufficient squeeze 
to counteract the uneven sheet caused by 
the weave are necessary, but, as you say, 
it is not possible to eliminate all of the 
effect caused by the weave. 


Gold Ink Dusts Off 


Have trouble with gold ink dusting off. Have 
used best quality of ink and paper without re- 
lief. Ink concerns and others have not been able 
to solve the problem, so would like to have your 
suggestions. 


If gold ink is dusting off it is probably 
due to one of two causes, or possibly both. 
First, too much powder is used, and the 
insufficient quantity of varnish fails to 
bind the powder to the surface of the pa- 
per and as a consequence it dusts off. Sec- 
ond, if the paper has a surface requiring a 
first impression of size, over which the 
gold ink is printed, this size may have 
been allowed to dry too hard so that the 
gold ink vehicle cannot take on it. The 
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gold ink should be printed on a base size 
with ample tack, and before it has a 
chance to dry hard and lose its tack, 
which is necessary to grip and hold the 
gold ink against dusting off. 

Gold ink requires agitation in the 
fountain. It should be mixed when just 
ready to start the run, and works best with 
moderate impression and roller pressure. 
If the rollers have too much contact with 
the vibrators and ink plate, there is a 
slippage instead of distribution, which 
causes poor inking of the form. The rol- 
lers should have ample tack to carry the 
powder and the varnish used for gold ink, 
which has comparatively little viscosity. 
The job should be thoroughly made 
ready with, say, buff or orange ink on the 
press, and after it is okayed the gold ink 
should be put on and a continuous run 
‘without stops made if possible. This ap- 
plies to any ink which tends to dry 
rapidly in the fountain and when distrib- 
uted on the inking system and the form. 
A continuous run will yield a cleaner job. 





Problem of Imposition 


Herein are proofs and specimen of a job on 
which I do not want criticism but information 
as to proper imposition for press and folding 
machine. I have not had much experience with 
imposition, therefore get somewhat puzzled 
when I get imposition for press and folder com- 
bined. The pages of this book are very much out 
of line. All of this trouble the boss, who operates 
the folder, seems to think is in the imposition 
of the pages. He contends they should have been 
so imposed that the guide edges of the press 
would have been the guides for the folder. I 
agree it would have been better. Can’t a work- 
and-turn form be folded satisfactorily? Seems 
to me that if the stock be cut with a little care- 
fulness the folding could be handled okay. I 
would appreciate details as to the manner in 
which this job should have been handled for 
the imposition, pressroom, and bindery. A cylin- 
der job press and a 19 by 25 folder were used. 


Presuming that you are the stoneman, 
there is a serious lack of codperation 
between composing room, pressroom, and 
bindery in your plant. The stoneman 
should work with the pressroom and bind- 
ery where imposition for press and folder 
is concerned. The boss in the bindery is 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Dirty Dirt 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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correct, generally speaking, in saying 
press guides should be guides for the 
folder. Why not benefit from his experi- 
ence and thereby avoid difficulty ? 

Now as to the query about a work-and- 
turn form. A job on a small sheet like this 
can be run work-and-turn if the stock is 
all cut to small size (trimmed) on the 
paper-cutting machine and the form, 
properly imposed, then centered on the 
sheet, using the full-length pages to cen- 
ter the form the long way, and the full- 
width pages the short way of the sheet. 
The full sheet you submit shows the 
pages backing up in register, but the form 
is not centered the long way of the sheet 
although it is the narrow way. If this is 
corrected, along with imposition, these 
sheets can be folded without variation in 
the heads. But this is a saddle-stitched 
book and you will have to allow for the 
consequent effect on margins. Perhaps the 
best way to obtain margins for a saddle- 
stitched job is to make a “dummy” of the 
paper to be used (all of the pages inside 
the cover), place proof of a full-size page 
on first page of dummy in correct position 
and with a sharp blade or awl make two 
cuts through all the sheets near the cor- 
ners on each side and each end of the 
print, parallel and flush with the edges 
of the proof. Our advice to you would be 
to get a standard manual of imposition, 
for sale by THE INLAND PRINTER, and to 
approach your fellow workers in the 
pressroom and bindery with a view 
toward better codperation. 


Invisible Ink for Burning 


Some time ago we received an advertising cir- 
cular printed on thin paper similar to tissue or 
folio. The theme of the advertising revolved 
around the word “Service,” which was not vis- 
ible until, according to directions printed on the 
circular, you touched a certain point with the 
lighted end of a cigaret. Whereupon a chem- 
ical solution laid on the paper—apparently 
transferred from a cut—slowly burned the word 
“Service” across the sheet. We now have a rush 
order for something similar to this. If you can 
tell us where we can purchase a solution similar 
to that which we have just described, or tell us 
the formula, we will feel greatly indebted. 


It would be a pleasure to furnish the 
information—if we had it. Some years 
ago a sample like the one you-describe 
came to our notice. It was prepared so 
that the name of an automobile was burnt 
out of the sheet, and had been produced 
for the automobile manufacturer by an 
advertising agency. It is possible, al- 
though not very probable, that you can 
obtain the formula from one of the two 
concerns above referred to through the 
addresses we are sending you. In the 
meantime, we should be pleased to hear 
from any reader who can give us a clue 
to the chemical. 
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Bordering Mourning Cards 


You will find herewith a mourning card we 
would like to make. We understand they are 
made by the “spray system.” Would you kindly 
put us in touch with some people who have the 
necessary equipment to sell and also let us know 
the method used. 


The sample looks as though it was 
printed from rules in a work-and-twist 
form, using dull halftone ink to avoid 
gloss where the impressions lap, the 
trimmed card having been bisected after 
: printing. Spray guns are used, however, 
for this work, and names of suppliers are 
being sent as requested. The highest grade 
of mourning stationery is bordered by 
hand, the skilled workers applying the 
paint with brushes on two edges of the 
cards in the first operation after a lift has 
been fanned out shingle-wise. When the 
paint has dried quickly, the lift is again 
fanned out and the remaining two edges 
painted. The same method could be fol- 
lowed when spraying, a shield covering 
the top card of the lift. It would be dif- 
ficult with a spray gun to match the thick 
layer of paint laid on with a brush, as the 
spray gun requires a thinned-out paint. 


Copper Electrotype Shell 


We would appreciate your inspection of the 
enclosed copper shell. What is the reason for 
the bright copper-colored condition on type 
matter, rules, and record number? We have 
used the same process for many years and it 
is only occasionally that this condition is notice- 
able. The foundry men have blamed the releaser 
used in stamping the type into the engraved 
form. (The releaser consists of water and Ivory 
soap in very weak solution. Can you suggest a 
better one?) They have also blamed the cases 
and the ground wax, which, I understand, con- 
tains three-fourths of one per cent of oil. All this 
seems improbable to us as the record numbers 
are merely scratched very lightly into the build- 
ing wax, which consists of beeswax and paraffin 
(no releaser needed), and the impression does 
not touch the case or ground wax. 


While the condition to which you refer 
may be avoided by using a more amor- 
phous grade of graphite, it should cause 
you no worry as it is not affecting the use- 
fulness of the shell, which is free from 
holes and is up to commercial standard. 


Cleaning Type Forms 


We are sending you several samples of the 
display type we are using for our publication 
headings. Note the encrusted ink. Forms return 
from the pressroom in this condition. When the 
type is used again the hardened ink throws the 
type off its feet and one edge becomes rounded, 
with the result that our display type is being 
ruined. Until this costly trouble is solved we 
cannot afford to purchase new display type and 
ruin it the same way. The ink used is one of the 
new type of fast-drying inks, and is used as it 
comes from the can, without any addition. The 
cleaning fluid comes from the firm supplying the 
ink, and it is used undiluted. Forms are cleaned 
with brushes principally. Is this trouble one of 
the disadvantages of the new type of inks and 


one that cannot be corrected except by using 
a different ink? By what step or steps can we 
prevent the ink from penetrating below the 
edges of the type characters? 

The new type of special fast-drying ink 
presents no cleaning problem different 
from the older oil-varnish inks. Method 
of washing the form is probably wrong 
in this case. If the detergent is poured on 
the form and followed by vigorous brush- 


A Copy Suggestion 





YOUR IDEA 


® Every man who creates a 
printed piece has in_ his 
mind a definite picture of 
the finished job. It is the 
task of the printer to bring 
this picture to life. Our cus- 
tomers often compliment us 
on our success in making 
their job look just as they 
planned in the first place. 


A short copy jab, effectively displayed on the 
back cover of The Ink Spot, house-organ of M. P. 
Basso and Company, New York City. Good for 
fussy prospects who know what they want 


ing, the ink will be forced down between 
the types, which is your trouble. A better 
way is to wet a soft, clean absorbent rag 
with a quick acting, volatile detergent 
like high-test (not ethyl) gasoline, benzol 
or carbon tetrachloride, and mop the ink 
off the form quickly, and immediately 
wipe the form dry with another soft, clean 
absorbent rag. When the form is broken 
up, place all type to be used again on gal- 
leys and wash with lye solution in a sink, 
afterwards thoroughly rinsing by flushing 
with a hose or a spray of steam. The type 
will be found as clean as when new. All 
plates on wood bases should be removed 
from galleys before using lye or other 
aqueous solutions. 


Special Fast-drying Inks 


Will you please send us the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers of the special fast- 
drying inks mentioned in the June “Inland 
Printer”? 

We are complying with your request, 
but you should advise the inkmaker about 
the job. Heaters are used on presses when 
these inks are used, and as with the reg- 
ular inks commonly used the ink should 
be suited to the surface. 


Halftones, Uncoated Stocks 

We have read considerable about printing 
halftones on uncoated stocks and wish you 
would advise us where we may procure some 
standardized information on this subject. Each 
article we have read advocates a different 
method. 

As the coarseness or roughness of the 
surface of the stock determines which 
screen halftone will print best, it is well 
when in doubt to send a sample of the 
stock to the photoengraver and ask him 
to select the proper screen. Also send a 
proof and sample of stock to the ink- 
maker, together with name of press to be 
used, and ask him to supply suitable ink. 
There are so many different papers and 
cardboards that it is hard to cover them 
all, but we can group those in most com- 
mon use in a few divisions. 

When printing on very coarse, rough 
stock, such as linen book cover or similar 
material, best results are obtained with 
cover ink and screens not finer than 110 
line. Very rough rag-content bond and 
ledger, genuine sheepskin, and artificial 
parchment take 110- to 120-line screens 
with bond ink. 

Most antique books take 110- to 120- 
line screens with job ink or an equal mix- 
ture of job and halftone inks, although 
good prints of 133-line screen halftones 
have been obtained on antique book with 
the help of a sheet of impression rubber 
under the drawsheet after makeready. 

Uncoated book papers, index bristols, 
many other cardboards, and the like, will 
take from 120- to 133-line screens, de- 
pending on the surface of the stock; and 
the ink may be book, magazine, or half- 
tone, depending on the surface of the 
stock and the effect required. 

There are many kinds of cover papers; 
the surface determines the ink and 
screens to be used. Smooth covers will 
take 120- to 133-line screens and rough 
ones 110 or less; smooth covers may take 
job or halftone ink while others may re- 
quire cover ink, and, of course, the latter 
is required on all surfaces when the ink 
must be approximately opaque. 

Dull- and semi-dull-coated paper and 
cardboards require dull halftone inks 
and it is well to follow the rule here, 
otherwise delayed drying will make 
prompt folding and cutting impossible, 
especially when there are heavy solids 
and bleed edges. 

Deep-etched highlight halftones are 
indicated on some jobs, and for this rea- 
son it is better to consult the engraver. 
Some inks are preferable for halftone 
printing; the inkmaker should be con- 
sulted if there is any doubt about the suit- 
ability of an ink. The makeready must be 
stronger and more thorough on coarse 
and rough surfaces. 
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Startin gs Point? 


N ORIGINAL and interesting type face, 
A “Peignot,” designed by the famous 
French poster artist, A. M. Cassandre, and 
produced by Deberny et Peignot, Paris, 
has resulted in considerable discussion 
among typographic authorities. That the 
design is radical yet readable is indicated 
by the accompanying reproductions. 

“The Peignot type, intended for use in 
printing, is conceived as an engraved let- 
ter and not as a written letter,” states the 
typefounder’s prospectus. “The essential 
shapes are not those either of scribble or 
that embellished form of it known as cal- 
ligraphy. They carry forward the tradi- 
tion of the inscription cutters. In other 
words, the lower-case has been assimil- 
ated to the capitals. 

“It will be noted that a certain lower- 
case quality appears to persist in the 
Peignot fount, i.e., the presence of ascend- 
ers and descenders. They are preserved 
in the Peignot type because, in the act of 
reading, the eye does not regard separate 
letters but the silhouette of the complete 
word or even groups of words. Hence, 
ascenders and descenders are of great use 
as sighting points to the eye.” 

Commenting on this use of ascenders 
and descenders, Joseph Blumenthal, writ- 
ing in PM, observes that Peignot is 
“extraordinarily easy to read. Being 
based on the inscriptional forms, a monu- 
mental quality is inherent in its appear- 
ance. As such, it will be of greatest use. 
The introductory brochure shows the type 
on large pages in large sizes very gener- 
ously leaded, generally where all-capitals 
could have been used. But Peignot has 
far more vivacity and interest than plain 
capitals. M. Cassandre is a poster artist 
and this influence is very evident in the 
type. It can replace capital letters to ad- 
vantage where greater freedom and move- 
ment are desired. 

“But on purely practical considera- 
tions,” continues Joseph Blumenthal, 
“Peignot will not, as the introduction be- 
lieves, be ‘the starting point of successive 
“styles” and “designs.” ’ Peignot is hand- 
some in large sizes but it cannot be used 
in great masses of text in the sizes de- 
manded for newpapers, magazines, and 
books. Not only is it difficult to read in 
sizes smaller than ten point but it would 
fill up (excepting on coated papers) in 
all but the most careful printing. In this 
respect, if for no other, the Carolingian 
minuscule presented superb forms for 
high-speed reading and printing. And the 
present traditional alphabetical forms 
will not be replaced unless new inventions 
or new reading habits demand change.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE Peiqnot type, paradoxical as it may seem, is Neither A 
CREATION NOR A NOvelry - certainly NoT in The CommeRcial SENSE 
so often misapplied to these words. The alphabet we submit 10 
the public in this specimen is one whose essential character is 
that its design, and above all its conception, differs radically 
from the whole host of other founts of type hitherto produced. 
Indeed, as far as “design” is concerned, the Peiqnot type has 
only the interest - albeit very Great - of the materialisation of 
an idea. It is Not ONE MORE variety Of a TRAdiTIONAl CONCEPTION 
artificially justified by the ability of a clever designer. It is a 
creation, a Newly planned alphabet, the essential validity of 
which may be the starting point of successive “styles” and 
“designs”. 

The plan of the Peiqnor type is the result of exhaustive 
study of the evolution of the form of the roman alphabet. The 
makers of the type realized that the principle of evolution 
implicit in the history of lerter-formation could be logically 
pursued in this twentieth century; and, if the logic were con- 
sistently distributed throughout the fount, the resulting design 
would possess artistic as well as scientific merit. It was felt that 
the paRAMOUNT Necessity was TO Achieve, in The most Absolute 
degree, all the requirements of legibility; and the whole of the 


ALPHABET 


DEMI-GRAS CORPS 60 


A, B,C, Dy E, Fp G, 

A ty Jp Ky Ly M,N, 

O, P, QR, ST, U, 
VWXY z 


1234767890 | 
1234567890 


The novelty of the new type face, Peignot, designed by the French poster artist, A. M. Cassandre. 
lies in the lower-case forms, which are, in effect, capital letters claiming lower-case status because 
of the presence of certain ascenders and descenders. In a prospectus issued by Deberny et Peignot, 
Paris, it is stated that “ascenders and descenders are of great use as sighting points to the eye” 
and that “the extension of the perpendicular in such letters as b, d, l, and p assists that instan- 
taneous registration of words and combination of words.” The unusual approach has an appeal 
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By Edward N. Teall 
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Questions pertaining to proofreaders’ problems are solicited for consideration in The Proofroom. Replies cannot be made by mail 





Infinitives Are Tough 

I queried a split infinitive on a proof. It was 
“to strenuously oppose.” I suggested a change 
to “to oppose strenuously.” Got called down. 
Was I taking too much on myself?—Kentucky. 

The split infinitive is accepted much 
more calmly than it once was. There are 
times when the sentence runs more 
smoothly with the adverb slipped in be- 
tween the infinitive sign “to” and the 
main verb; when it seems out of place 
anywhere else. Most times it is better not 
to break up the infinitive combination; it 
should be done only when it makes the 
easiest reading. 

Some folks rave over the s. i.; others 
take a malicious delight in offending 
them. Neither extreme is good. 

Whether the proofreader should have 
queried or not is a question which can be 
answered only in the light of information 
not given in the letter. The answer would 
depend somewhat upon the nature of the 
work, and also upon the shop’s practice 
in encouraging or discouraging the pre- 
sentation of proofroom queries. 


Cure for Hyphenitis 

Suppose one goes in for bed-rock: is he there- 
fore a bed-rocker?—Ohio. 

Ouch! This one calls for some jug- 
gling. I write bed rock, noun; bedrock, 
adjective. Bed-rocker, bedrocker, bed 
rocker are possibilities, but— Perhaps 
the best way out would be to say “He’s a 
bedrock guy, fellow, person, or man,” 
and let the compounding go. 

The question may have been put in the 
spirit of spoof, but it really does show the 
nature of some of the compounder’s dif- 
ficulties. They are genuine! 


Courtesy in Print 

Too frequently in the newspapers I see lists 
of officials printed discourteously, as “Alfred 
Tennyson Jones, president; K. M. Smith, secre- 
tary.” Is this not reprehensible practice?— 
Oregon. 

Not necessarily; it might be that the 
organization turned in a list in that way, 
with some full names and some initials, 
and that there was not time to check up 


on the names. Again, there are some per- 
sons who always use initials rather than 
their full name. Certainly all possible 
care should be taken, in the handling of 
names, to do nothing that could possibly 
be taken as favoritism, discourtesy, or 
carelessness; but there are strict limits to 
what the printer can do about it. 


Thanxalot! 

You are a first-rate teacher. Every proofreader 
and typesetter will profit from thoughtful 
perusal of your stuff.—California. 

I’m blushing. But this is somewhat like 
the preacher who discourses on non-at- 
tendance: he can speak only to those who 
do attend. These good words will be seen 
only by our established readers. 


Cheer Up! 


I thank you for your considerate criticism, 
in the September number, of my complaint of 
popular expressions that seem to me illiterate. 
Many must be the groans of the old fellows who 
notice their mother tongue being changed to the 
language of the unschooled; but, as you say, 
‘What can anyone do about it?”—in this age 
of extensive publication of news and novelty? 
—lIllinois. 

The complaint was about use of “peo- 
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ple” for “persons,” and similar loose- 
nesses of speech. Isn’t it the fact that 
contemporary custom is the resultant of 
what we are all “doing about it”? 


Sub ject-Predicate Discord 

Recently I saw this in a magazine, and won- 
der if it can possibly be correct: “Each of its 
paragraphs fairly bristle with. . . .” Can you 
parse that ?—Texas. 

It just does not parse. “Each” is the 
subject, and it is positively singular, 
grammatically. There is no twilight zone 
here; “each” cannot be classed as a col- 
lective, it is essentially, distinctly singu- 
lar, and should have a singular verb. 
“Bristle,” however, is plural. “Each 
bristle” is w-r-o-n-g, wrong. “Of its para- 
graphs” is a parenthetic phrase, modify- 
ing “each,” and with no grammatical 
effect on the verb whatever. All the para- 
graphs bristle; each paragraph bristles, 
each of the paragraphs bristles. End of 
the line! 


W ordsplitting 

How do you divide “eighteen” ?—Mississippi. 

When I’m writing along, comfortably 
and happily, and not worrying about the 
ps and qs, the dotting of the is and cross- 
ing of the és, I just make it “eigh-teen.” 
But the dictionaries show “eight-een.” 
They seem to be unanimous on that point. 

The word is made from “eight” and 
“teen,” one ending in “t” and the other 
beginning with that letter. One of the 
ts has dropped out—and that’s where 
trouble starts for the wordsplitter. One of 
the two syllables is going, necessarily, to 
look “funny,” incomplete. 

I do not hear anyone say “eight-een.” 
Everybody, it seems to me, runs the “t” 
sound in with the second syllable: “eigh- 
teen.” This is very interesting. because I 
think the spelling with only a single “t,” 
represents the common pronunciation. 

Yes. sir—I like to write “eigh-teen” 
when the word breaks from line to line; 
but the authorities all favor the other 
way, “eight-een.” 


Mental Hyphens 

In a movie ad I saw this line, “Three Hearts 
in the Grip of High Voltage Love.” Should there 
not be a hyphen, “High-voltage” ?—Mississippi. 

If your style calls for hyphening com- 
pound adjectives, yes. But as a matter of 
fact, the meaning is quite clear: it isn’t a 
high degree of voltage-love, it’s love that 
is carried to a high degree of voltage. If 
there were any difficulty about hooking 
up “high” with its noun, then the hyphen 
would be really necessary. But as matters 
stand, the answer is: Hyphen or don’t hy- 
phen, according to the rules that govern 
your style all through. 


Print Shop Vocabulary Note 


Just what does “flush” mean?—T ennessee. 


In a general way, “flush” means “even.” 
In printing, a flush paragraph is one that 
starts without indention. A flush head is 
one that begins over at the left-hand edge 
of the type page. In the bindery they 
speak of a flush book cover, meaning one 
that is cut down even with the paper bulk. 
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Hyphen Is Excess Baggage 

I see you write “to-day” without the hyphen, 
and may I[ ask why? Ii certainly looks funny to 
me, printed as “today.”—Pennsylvania. 

Well, sir, this just comes at what they 
call the psychological moment, for I have 
very recently placed in my files a clipping 
from John o’ London’s Weekly on this 
very matter. 

The British editor speaks of a contrib- 
utor who wrote about the quite general 
failure to observe close-up things accu- 
rately. This writer remarked that he could 
not be quite sure, without looking it up, 
whether in his own copy he had written 
“to-day” or “today.” The editor of the 
weekly said he himself had no such un- 
certainty—he knew he habitually wrote 
it without the hyphen. But, he added, no 
- doubt with a private grin, he could not 
say trustworthily whether the printer of 
his stuff lets it go that way or not. He says: 

I should like to express my own preference for 
today, tonight, and tomorrow. Here I am sup- 
ported by Fowler in “Modern English Usage,” 
who says that the lingering of the hyphen is an 
odd piece of conservatism; “it helps no one to 
pronounce, it distinguishes between no words 
that without it might be confused, and, as the 
to retains no vestige of its original meaning, a 
reminder that the words are compound is use- 
less on all counts.” 

All of which suits me nicely. I can’t see 
any reason whatever for writing today, 
tonight, tomorrow, with hyphens. If we 
would all use the hyphen only when and 
where it actually does something that 
needs to be done, there would be lots less 
cumbering of print with needless marks 
—and the hyphen, when used, would have 
much more value. 
Again, Division! 

Has A. A. Mayerstein revised his “How Divide 
the Word” in accordance with the new Webster 
Dictionary? I’d like to know. 

It was through you that I first heard of this 
handy volume; and as it was through me that 
our firm furnished the operators with them, I 
feel responsible for keeping them up to date. 

I presume it is quite generally known that a 
number of common words are divided differently 
in the Webster 1936 than in previous editions: 
various, library, etc.—Massachusetts. 

It’s “grand” to hear of a shop where 
the compositors have such books to work 
with; also, to know that someone is inter- 
ested in the niceties of word division. The 
letter is an encouragement. 


W hat’s a Miner Made of? 

What can you do with this one, which I just 
saw in print: “a bituminous coal-miner”? I 
think it’s tough.—Pennsylvania. 

You can do a lot with that one—and 
you're mighty lucky if you get anywhere 
with it. As the sentence stands, it gives us 
coal-miner as a noun unit, modified by 
bituminous. But of course the meaning is, 
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not a miner who is bituminous, but a man 
who mines bituminous coal. See what you 
can do with these: a soft coal miner, a 
hard coal miner. The problem toughens 
when you write coalminer, in solid form. 

You might just write bituminous coal 
miner, hard coal miner, soft coal miner, 
and leave the reader to make his own way 
through the tangle; or concentrate on the 
single phase of absolute clearness, re- 
gardless of any jolt to your accustomed 
rules and practice, and offer bituminous- 
coal miner, hard-coal miner, soft-coal 
miner. This presents a simple combina- 
tion of a noun modified by a compound 
adjective, and its meaning is quite unmis- 
takable, nailed down tight. 








HELL BOX HARRY 
By Harold M. Bone 


No matter how often a printer 
moves his plant, his letterheads 


always remain stationery. 


Dental bridgework and color 
printing are alike in one respect 
—they both require good plates 


for best results. 


A late-lamented comp who had 
built up a nest-egg setting type 
had several heirs who battled 


over the distribution. 


Beware of falling behind in 
your notes unless you want to 


face the music of receivership. 


More than one job run from 
rubber plates has been paid for 
with checks that bounce. 


A former baker who made 
rolls from dough now sells seal- 
ing tape and makes dough from 


rolls. 


When customers just stall and 
stall 

(Their debts they would re- 
nounce) 

It’s time to use FAST thinking to 

Collect from SLOW accounts. 














‘Solid Form’ Praised 


To me it seems ridiculous to hyphen 
“everyday” compounds that might much better 
be written in one-word form. I am pleased to 
observe that I have backers in fusing these, as 
“schoolteacher,” “‘newspaperman,” “business- 
woman.” Dear old Doctor Vizetelly, in his book 
(1933) “How To Speak English Effectively,” 
accepts “radiobroadcasting.” Hurrah for the 
good old doctor!—Wisconsin. 

This interests me deeply. I have a set of 
some 10,000 cards of citations showing 
usage, and it seems to me to demonstrate 
a real tendency toward the two-word form 
(to indulge in my pet misnomer, as it 
has been called). But frequently, as I 
read, it seems the trend is perhaps the 
other way, toward the solid or fused form. 
At any rate, this one conclusion is safe 
and proper: that modern print is break- 
ing away from the overload of hyphens. 

Well—‘‘overload”’: now, there’s a “nat- 
ural.” “Over load” wouldn’t do at all, 
and “over-load”’ looks—well, overloaded. 

’ll spare you the dreariness of anal- 
ysis, but please just look through this 
haphazard list: gearshift, gear shift; 
spray gun, spraygun; furnituresale, 
headoverheels, multiplemotored, mat- 
teroffactness, platinumhaired, pancake- 
batier, windblown, winddriven. 

The one thing I can see in it all is that 
it’s good to try to formulate principles— 
bad to try to nail compounding down to 
tight rules. Judgment must be used. Com- 
pounding is an art, rather than a science. 


A Puzzling Plural 

Is it correct to say “a dozen biscuit”? Please 
enlighten me.—Louisiana. 

Webster gives the plural as either “bis- 
cuits” or “biscuit.” Winston and the Prac- 
tical Standard give no plural form, just 
leaving it to be assumed the plural is 
“regular”—“biscuits.” I have an idea the 
plural without “s” is a bit more British 
than the other form. For my part, I think 
I would be apt to say “He ate two bis- 
cuits,” or “Please pass the biscuits,” but 
“She baked a pan of biscuit.” 


One of Those Things— 

I had this on a proof: “One of the things 
which keep us from.” I made it “keeps,” and 
was told not to think myself an edjtor, not to 
meddle with copy but follow it. That, I was told, 
is what I am paid for. Have I a right to feel 
sore, or did I go too far?—Montana. 

Not knowing the kind of shop you 
work in or the nature of the work you 
were doing when this happened, I cannot 
give a full and complete answer. But on 
the face of it as presented, I should say, 
first, that your mark was absolutely cor- 
rect, and, second, that you were simply 
in one of those tight and unpleasant situa- 
tions where all there is to do is “take it” 
and pretend to like it. 
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It may be the error in grammar oc- 
curred in matter which was truly and 
properly to be taken on a follow-copy 
footing. Possibly it was the kind of job on 
which the error should have been brought 
to the customer’s attention through a 
courteous and helpfully suggestive 
query. If the work was the employer’s 
own, as in a newspaper shop, I can only 
say the foreman or whoever it was that 
administered the rebuke should himself 
be called to account. 

Again, it is to be noted that this par- 
ticular form of sentence construction is 
one of the most fertile sources of print- 
shop difficulty. It could mean either 
“things which keep us from,” pointing 
out one of them, incidentally, or it could 
mean, as it would seem to, grammatic- 
ally, one thing (among all those) that 


FOREMAN’S CHARACTER ANALYZED 


O YOU THINK you're a good fore- 
man? Do you know positively that 
you are? Have you ever checked yourself, 
made a careful analysis in the light of 
known traits or qualities that make a good 
foreman? Well, here’s a chance for you 
to do just that, a chance for a little intro- 
spection, an opportunity to see just where 
you stand. Of course you can carry it 
further and get somebody else to do the 
analyzing for you, if you so desire, but at 
least an honest self-analysis won’t do you 
any harm, and it may do you a whole 
lot of good. 
Let’s put the question in another way 
—to the employer, or top executive. Do 
you know whether your foremen are 


of the Electrolux refrigerator. Starting 
with a program of foreman-training con- 
ferences instituted in the fall of 1934, fol- 
lowing the making of efficiency ratings, 
or “promotion ratings,” of all employes 
in the plant—approximately 5,000—the 
plan was continued the following year 
with the topic “Departmental Manage- 
ment” as the theme. 

Then came the study of “The Foreman 
and Personality,” out of which arose the 
development of the rating sheet, “Leader- 
ship Standards for Analyzing Foremen.” 
It is interesting to note that the study was 
entered into with enthusiasm on the part 
of the foremen and others taking part in 
the conferences which culminated in the 





LEADERSHIP STANDARDS FOR ANALYZING FOREMEN 


(This form was developed in Servel Foremanship Conferences 1936-1937) 


Name 


Dept. Date 


1937 











Traits a Dies 


=the =e 





Radiates vigor 


Keeps in trim 
Works without exhaustion 


Physical 
Condition 


Strength. adequate for job 
Absent occasionally 


Easily exhausted 


Irregular attendance 


Lacks energy 
Attendance uncertain 





Speaks effectively 
Is tactful 
Concise and to the point 


Speech 


Speaks naturally and 
convincingly 
Uses good English 


Limited vocabulary 
Unnecessarily profane 


Talks but says nothing 
"Windy, " "gossipy" 





Quick reliable decisions 
Keen thinker 
Solves own problems 


Intellect 


Careful thinker 
Knows facts 
Needs some instructions 








Attitude Keen interest in job 
Toward Sincere in his work 


Attentive toward job 
Considers suggestions 


Shows reasoning power 
Must have instructions 


Indifferent toward job 
Cooperates under pressure 


Makes no effort to learn 
Never solves own problems 
Indifferent to information 

Is not interested 

Given to destructive criticism 
Is _ "sour" on job 





Job Loyal to superiors 
Emotional Calm during crisis 
Balance Never loses his temper 
Has patience 


Has self-control 
Feelings are not easily 
hurt 


- Easily excited 
Moody at times 


Uncontrolled temper 
Easily angered 
Nervous and irritable 








Always willingly obeyed 
Gets full cooperation 
Gains confidence & loyalty 


Leadership 
Qualities 


Inspires others 


Influences others 
Is patient with others 


cooperation 
’ 








Competent and inventive 


Expert in his work 
Gets quantity of quality 


Aptitude 
For Job 


Has ability to do job 
Good judge of work 
Has initiative 


Does not gain full 
Doesn't always get results Grudgingly obeyed 


Has few practical ideas 
Requires some training 


_Uses experience poorly 


Drives his men 
Arouses antagonism 





Untrained for job 
Has poor working habits 








Dresses to suit job 
Has a pleasing manner 
Alw: an (a 


Appearance 


Generally neat 
Clean appearance 


Not pleasing 
Careless at times 


Dirty, slovenly 
Very careless 











Strives to help others 
Respects workers’ views 
Shows politeness expected 


Regard for 
Others 


Cooperates willingly 
Considers workers’ problans 
Is_not partial 


Just arbitrates 


Shows indifference 
Shows some partiality 


Is unreliable 
Warks against associates 
Does not cooperate 





Friendly to all 
Disposition Is liked by everyone 


Inspires confidence 








Has sense of humor 
Pleasant to work. with 
Is _ well liked 


Easily disturbed 
Selfish 





Has no sense of humor 


Quarrels frequently 
tagonistic 
Grouchy 








Analyze, in relation to his job, the individual whose name anpears above by = 
(a) Underlining each statement which you think describes the individual. 


(bo) Placing a check (VW) in the rectangles which contain the statements of traits which best describ: ths 


individual. 








Analysis form developed during foreman-training conferences of Servel, Incorporated. Illustration courtesy the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


keeps us from. So it is impossible to make 
a ruling on the strength of the data given. 
What haec fabula docet is that printshop 
discussion must always be kept in order 
through effort of each side to be sure just 
what the other party means, what the crit- 
icism is exactly, and how the differences 
may profitably be reconciled and the cor- 
rect ruling reached. 


meeting specifications and are the right 
men for their jobs? Well, here’s a method 
that will help you decide very definitely. 

The accompanying analysis form was 
developed as the result of an extended 
series of conferences which were the out- 
growth of an effort to improve efficiency 
among the workers of Servel, Incorpo- 
rated, Evansville, Indiana, manufacturers 


development of this rating sheet and tests 
made during the winter of 1936-1937. 

The conferences and the resulting de- 
velopment of the tests are described by 
Homer L. Humke, director of education 
of Servel, Incorporated, in the Executives 
Service Bulletin, published by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, issue of 
November, 1937. 
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Six conference groups, composed of 
125 men, developed the rating sheet dur- 
ing the winter of 1936-1937, Mr. Humke 
writes; and throughout the conferences 
the definition for the term “personality” 
was “one’s influence upon others.” “The 
problem in which the foremen were con- 
cerned was primarily that of their influ- 
ence upon the persons connected with their 
particular jobs,” writes Mr. Humke, “so 
the various abilities, traits, and aptitudes 
necessary or demonstrated on the job 
were the ones discussed. Ten traits were 
chosen as being of basic importance, but 
no effort was made to weigh their rela- 
tive importance. As these traits were dis- 
cussed, they were broken down into trait 
actions, grouped to show variations. It 
was assumed that a man having many 
traits rated in the ‘D’ group would not be 
“retained in a supervisory position.” 

Following the development of the rat- 
ing sheet, each foreman submitted a list 
of names of persons to rate him, and from 
this list a random selection was made, a 
copy of the rating sheet being sent to each 
for rating. The rating was done by men 
who work for the foreman, his associates, 
and his superiors. Instructions accompa- 
nied each sheet, one of these being that all 
matters in connection with the ratings 
were to be kept scrupulously private. 
Sheets were not to be signed by those 
making the ratings. 

The interest aroused is indicated by the 
fact that so far, as Mr. Humke states, 121 
men have asked for analysis, which means 
that 863 employes, including men who 
work for the foreman, men who work 
with him, and men for whom he works, 
have filled out an analysis blank. Up to 
the date of Mr. Humke’s writing, 744 
analyses had been returned to the edu- 
cation office and forwarded to the fore- 
men who wished to have the benefit of 
analysis by others. Since the program 
has been in effect, states Mr. Humke, men 
who did not attend foremen conferences 
are requesting that sheets be sent out for 
analyses of themselves, stating that any 
man can profit by knowing what others 
think of him. 

“While the results cannot be measured 
objectively,” states Mr. Humke, “it can 
he very fairly and honestly assumed that 
a great deal of improvement has been 
made in the personality of foremen at 
Servel, not only by the course itself, but 
also through the analyses by others.” 

The analysis form reproduced on the 
preceding page is broad enough to apply 
to practically any line of business; its 
application to printing plants is obvious. 
Undoubtedly a great deal of interest can 
be created by it, and, if really used, it can 
prove very beneficial. 
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lle W B ooks ee Of value and service to the printing industry 


In this department appear reviews of books 








**PAR for Printers” 
The object of this book, “PAR for 


Printers,” is more clearly defined in the 
sub-title, “Standards for Production.” It 
is more than a book. Actually, it may be 
described as a service which provides 
printing establishments with definite, de- 
termined standards upon which to base 
calculations in connection with produc- 
tion. The standards of production given 
throughout the book are based on orig- 
inal studies, research work, and formulas 
developed over a period of years by the 
compiler, Kenneth G. McKiernan. Hence 
it is a book, in loose-leaf form, made up 
of tables from which, through simple cal- 
culations, the time required for efficient 
performance of various operations may 
readily be determined. 

As stated in an explanatory page: “The 
sole purpose of this book is to provide 
printing establishments the kind of infor- 





Standards of production compiled by Ken- 


McKiernan offered in loose-leaf 
with a monthly bulletin service 


neth G. 
volume 


mation provided for golfers in the form of 
‘par’ on the score card.” Hence the title. 
Jt gives printers a means for determining 
whether their departments are reaching 
“par” and maintaining the correct degree 
of efficiency in production. It is designed 
for use of management. It is also a book 
for the use of estimaters and production 
managers in determining the time that 
should be required for performing the 
various operations. 

Well classified, with tab-index divi- 
sions, and copious instructions as well 
as explanatory examples, the divisions 
are, first, “How to Use This Book,” then 
come lockup and press register, press- 






work classification, platen presses, small 
cylinders, single-color presses, perfecting 
presses, two-color presses, paper stock 
thicknesses, flat cutting schedules, bind- 
ing operations, and finally, miscellaneous 
information, the latter covering the va- 
rious allowances for spoilage. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the importance of continual checking 
of production, and of making certain that 
plant operations are performed in ac- 
cordance with the predetermined sched- 
ules used for estimating purposes. Com- 
petitive conditions of this period demand 
the greatest efficiency in production; they 
demand definite knowledge based on 
actual experience and performance. Just 
as it is necessary to watch costs con- 
stantly, and to study to keep hour costs as 
low as possible, so it is necessary to watch 
production efficiency constantly, and 
keep it at as high a standard as possible. 
Equally as important as knowing the cost 
of performing operations by the hour is 
knowing the amount which should be pro- 
duced in the hour for each of the various 
operations. And this knowledge must be 
definite, accurate-—-not guesswork or 
mere averages. Assuming that the printer 
keeps accurate time records showing what 
is being produced by the hour in his 
plant, it is obvious that it is also essential 
that he check continually with definite, 
accurate standards to determine whether 
or not his plant is operating at the proper 
degree of efficiency, whether it is pro- 
ducing what it should produce by the 
hour—whether it is hitting “par,” in 
other words. 

Thus, the value of having established 
standards of production for the purpose 
of checking, or for setting a goal at which 
to aim, is all the more obvious. Assuming 
that the standards as established by Mr. 
McKiernan are accurate—and we have 
been assured by others that they are, as 
well as that they have stood the test of 
practical application for about three 
years in many of the foremost plants— 
this compilation of time schedules offers 
printers a service of immense value for 
use in estimating, in improving produc- 
tion efficiency, in determining whether 
equipment is producing according to the 
established standards, and in other ways 
promoting better management. 

“PAR for Printers” is furnished on a 
lease basis by the Production Standards 
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Corporation, 430 South Green Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, the cost of the service 
for the first year, including any revision 
sheets or additions as well as a monthly 
bulletin service for management, being 
$25 for the first copy, and $20 for each 
additional copy; a discount of 40 per cent 
is given on renewals for later years. 


Photo-Lithographer’s Manual 

Here we have quite an extensive work, 
“The Photo-Lithographer’s Manual,” the 
first issue of a manual designed to help 
the photolithographer with selling, pro- 
duction, and management, compiled by 
Walter E. Soderstrom, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers. The material included is 
under the three headings, selling, produc- 
tion, and management—and consists of a 
number of papers contributed by author- 
ities on their respective subjects, together 
with a number of articles prepared by the 
compiler himself. 

Appropriately the book is produced by 
the photolithographic process—and it 
presents a good example of what can be 
and is being accomplished by the process. 
There are some light spots, a little un- 
evenness of color occasionally, but, nev- 
ertheless, on the whole it shows good 
work, and fortunately those light spots 
are not sufficiently so to detract from 
easy reading. 

Starting with a descriptive article on 
“The Photo-Lithographic Process,” which 
is well illustrated, the manual goes on 
through “Applications of Photo-Lithog- 
raphy,” “What Is Salesmanship ?” “Sell- 
ing Lithography,” and so on, under the 
first heading—‘Selling.” Then under 
“Production,” it takes up typewriter com- 
position and goes on into “Reproduction 
Proofs,” “Selecting Type for Photo-Lith- 
ography,” “Identifying and Measuring 
Type,” “Selecting Offset Inks,” with a 
number of other articles on inks, “Testing 
Lithographic Inks for Light Fastness,” 
“Fundamentals of Photography,” about 
eighty pages on “The Technical Details 
of Reproductive Processes,” and then 
other similar subjects. Under “Manage- 
ment” we find such articles as “A Central- 
ized Production Control System,” “Han- 
dling Office Routine,” “Scheduling Work 
Through a Plant,” these being followed 
by a “Glossary of Terms.” 

Here is provided a manual that will be 
useful to those interested in the produc- 
tion of photolithography, and it is a 
credit to the one who has done the work 
of compiling it. 

Published by the Waltwin Publishing 
Company, New York City, “The Photo- 
Lithographer’s Manual,” compiled by 
Walter E. Soderstrom, is sold at $4.00. 


ABC Handbook for Printers 


Here we have a handbook on account- 
ing, budgeting, and cost finding—hence 
the ABC in the title. The subtitle is: “A 
Practical Treatise on Accounting, Budg- 
eting, and Cost Accounting.” We would 
describe the book as being more of a com- 
pact encyclopedia of accounting, for in 
simple, terse expressions it describes the 
factors, phases, steps, or operations in- 
volved in the process of accounting, 
through the regular keeping of books of 
account, the preparation of the operating 
statement, the balance sheet, and so on, 
into cost finding, and then takes up the 
subject of budgeting. The requisite forms 
are illustrated and their uses explained. 

The author starts Chapter I, entitled 
“Classification of Accounts,” with the 
statement that “every establishment 
should maintain regular and proper ac- 
counting records which will permit the 
preparation of correct exhibits of the fi- 
nancial condition of the establishment at 
given dates, and periodic statements of 
income and expense.” Then are set forth 
records considered essential in the print- 
ing industry, together with the classified 
accounts that should be kept and the items 
included under each of those accounts. 

Chapter II takes up “Principles of Ac- 
counting; Chapter III follows with “Ac- 
counting Forms.” Then follow chapters 
on the “Operating Statement,” “Balance 
Sheet,” “Ratios,” “Cost Finding,” “Cost 
Forms,” to which are added a chapter 
briefly recounting the history of cost find- 
ing in the printing and related industries 
(about three and one-half pages), then a 
chapter devoted to “Budgeting,” that all- 
important factor in business management. 

Believe it or not, but we are glad to say 
it’s true, the closing chapter describes a 
“Simplified Cost System.” That is, a sys- 
tem applicable to smaller plants where 
the details of operating the more com- 
plete system might—we should say, 
would—prove burdensome. After going 
through the preceding material the pres- 
ent reviewer—not an accountant and 
claiming scarcely more than a bowing 
acquaintance with the subject, but know- 
ing definitely its importance—was in- 
clined to feel impressed with the enor- 
mous amount of complicated detail, hence 
it was with considerable relief that we 
finally discovered that the smaller plant 
had been taken into consideration in this 
closing chapter. 

The author, C. A. Hale, C.P.A., has had 
extensive practical experience in account- 
ing for the printing field, and holds the 
position of director of accounting for the 
Chicago Graphic Arts Federation. He 
knows his subject. He rightly states, in his 
preface, that: “Nothing is more important 


than proper records for business. Without 
them much may be lost. Proper account- 
ing and cost records are not the cure-all 
for printers’ ills, but they can and will 
reveal actual conditions of the business 
and become a guide for wiser organiza- 
tion and operation. With increased knowl- 
edge of his business a printer should 
derive increased profits therefrom.” 

“A B C Handbook for Printers—A 
Practical Treatise on Accounting, Budget- 
ing, and Cost Accounting” is published 
by the author, C. A. Hale, in codperation 
with the Chicago Graphic Arts Federa- 
tion. The price is $10. Copies may be or- 
dered through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Book of Printed Alphabets 

Published in England, this book is es- 
sentially what its title indicates, a book of 
printed alphabets, selected and arranged 
by David Thomas. A preface, consisting 
of three pages, followed by an introduc- 
tion covering seven pages, constitute the 
entire text. The remaining pages, forty- 
eight of them, are given over wholly to 
alphabets, both capitals and lower case, 
of different faces of type. 

The author states in his preface: “This 
book has been produced in response to 
demands from art schools and trade print- 
ing schools, especially the latter, for an 
‘alphabet book’ showing examples of 
classic letter design for use during courses 
in printing design and layout, and in let- 
tering generally.” Then in his introduc- 
tion he says: “This book is about printers’ 
display lettering; it is not about the art 
of lettering, but about its raw materials— 
the letters of the alphabet and the differ- 
ent styles of printed alphabet suitable for 
various display uses.” 

Interesting points with relation to let- 
tering, its origin, and development are 
brought out in the introductory pages, 
points of interest to the student and also 
to the more advanced worker in types or 
lettering. “The illustrations,” the author 
states, “have been arranged according to 
chronological order of development.” 

The faces shown include, first, the Per- 
petua, then the Aldine Bembo, Janson, 
Bell, Walbaum Medium, Centaur, Goudy 
Bold, Caslon Old Face, Garamond Heavy, 
Plantin, Baskerville, Old Face Open, 
Bodoni Heavy with Italic, and so on. An 
advantage is that the letters of the alpha- 
bet are shown, and with them the other 
characters included in the fonts—some- 
thing that should be of assistance to the 
layout man as well as the student. 

“A Book of Printed Alphabets,” se- 
lected and arranged by David Thomas, is 
published in interesting format by Sidg- 
wick & Jackson Limited, 44 Museum 
Street, London, W. C. 1, England. 
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HIS MONTH Gradie Oakes is cele- 
brating his twenty-fifth year in the 
printing profession. Celebrating is 
scarcely the word, however. Mr. Oakes 
has a booming seven-year-old business 
and a new $4,900 rubber-plate vulcaniz- 
ing press that keep him on the continual 
jump and go. 

If he is celebrating anything, mentally, 
it is William Henry Perkin’s discovery, 
in 1856, of mauve, or anilin-purple, the 
first of the anilin dyes, which eventually 
resulted in the brilliant range of anilin 
inks available to printers today. 

If there hadn’t been anilin inks, there 
wouldn’t have been any anilin printing; 
and it is for anilin printers, primarily, 
that Mr. Oakes is turning out his proc- 
ess-rubber plates in such gratifying 
abundance. His Process Rubber Plate 
Company, in Chicago, also produces a 
sizable amount of hand-cut rubber 
plates for letterpress printers—rubber 
plates for letterpress, in fact, formed the 
nucleus of his start seven years ago,” 
led eventually to his work in the anilin 
field—but it is that new vulcanizing ma- 
chine in one corner of his plant that in- 
trigues him most these days, and that 
promises to carry him along swimmingly 
on the rising anilin tide. 

An authority has stated that it is only 
within the last two years that any real 
developments in anilin printing have 
been made in this country. In Germany, 
of course, the process has long been com- 
mercially popular. With an increasing 
American demand for anilin-printed 
products, makers of anilin presses and 
inks in the United States have developed 
faster machines and inks with greater 
brilliance and printability. 

To most letterpress printers, anilin 
printing has a certain blithe adaptability 
that is almost mocking. Linen, burlap, 
Cellophane, parchment—to these, and 
other materials the anilin inks and rub- 
ber forms are applied with incredible 
speed and precision. Obviously the inks 
must dry instantly and with no suggestion 
of offset or smudge. It is also obvious that 


*The cover of THE INLAND Printer for February, 
1932, was printed from plates cut by Mr. Oakes—the 
first cover of a national publication to be produced by 
means of rubber-plate printing. 
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the surface of a printing form suitable for 
conveying the thin and easy flowing an- 
ilin inks must be soft and porous. The 
actual printing process is closely related 
to that of rotary presswork; but the 
curved rubber plates in anilin printing 
barely touch the surface of the paper— 
the ink is transferred with a minimum of 
impression at all times. 





About Anilin 


Anilin printing, long commercially 
popular in Germany, has only recently 
begun to make noticeable strides in 
the United States. Because rubber 
plates are an essential part of the 
anilin-printing process, the story of 
Gradie Oakes’ activities is linked, in 
large measure, to developments in the 
anilin field. The accompanying article 
describes some of the newest anilin- 
printing equipment; and also shows 
letterpress printers how they can ap- 
ply rubber plates to their own work 








Along with the expansion of anilin 
printing there has also been a steady in- 
crease in the use of hand-cut rubber 
plates for letterpress work. Jobs that can 
be printed in flat colors, with either oil 
or water-color inks, especially on rough, 
coarse-grained stocks, are ideally adapted 
to the employment of rubber. 

Gradie Oakes, with a fast-growing mar- 
ket for hand-cut plates, perceived the 
possibilities of serving a much wider 
market in the anilin field. If he could sup- 
ply vulcanized rubber plates—molded 
from master plates, either zinc or type— 
his list of potential customers would be 
enlarged by a considerable margin. 

Consequently, in June of last year, he 
went to Germany for the express purpose 
of studying anilin processes and develop- 
ments. He visited pressrooms, talked with 
manufacturers. Starting with inks, he 
examined their range and limitations— 
the transparent and lightproof inks; the 
cover inks, for printing on dark and 
colored papers, which resemble the light- 
proof body inks and possess great cover- 





By ALBERT E. PETERS 


HIS BUSINESS IS RUBBER PLATES 


Gradie Oakes sees steadily widening market for plates made of rubber. Recent developments in anilin field 






lead to the production of vulcanized, as well as hand-engraved, plates.'Many printers now cutting their own 





ing ability, high luster, and richness of 
tone; the special inks necessary for 


highly absorbent papers, such as cellu- 
lose; the anilin bronze inks, which, as in 
letterpress printing, are limited to use 
with special stock, but which can be used 
with remarkably good effect on papers 
having hard surface; and the weather- 
proof, lightproof, and alkaliproof inks 
used for printing bags for cement, lime, 
and similar products. 

Next the scope of anilin presses was 
studied. Among the machines examined 
by Mr. Oakes were some which combined 
letterpress and rotagravure facilities, and 
printed six colors in anilin and a bronze. 
Recent developments in these presses in- 
cluded improvements in the registering 
mechanism and inking apparatus, bring- 
ing them to a high state of efficiency. Cer- 
tain machines had air-tight ink fountains, 
to prevent evaporation of inks mixed with 
alcohol; the ink is taken directly to the 
distributing rollers. 

Other additions to new models in- 
cluded an inking device that could be ad- 
justed for single or double inking, direct 
or indirect, enabling the pressman to 
adapt the inking requirements to the job 
in hand. (Forms having large, heavy sur- 
faces require a different kind of inking 
from those with only a few light spots. 
For porous stock, the ink is mixed with 
alcohol and is applied directly; for the 
inking of non-porous papers, or those 
on which only a small printing surface is 
applied, it is advantageous to employ 
indirect inking, which is accomplished 
by means of an additional roller.) 

On some of the newest anilin-press 
models which Mr. Oakes saw abroad, the 
paper can be fed either by roll or from 
individual sheets; the roll is rewound 
after printing, or cut automatically into 
individual sheets. These machines, it is 
claimed, will print, at one time, and 
with one feeding, from one to three colors 
on each side of the sheet; with additional 
feedings, other combinations can be 
worked out. As each roll can be run at 
120 feet a minute, an output of 480 sheets 
a minute is possible. 

Fortified with the facts he had ob- 
tained, Mr. Oakes returned to this coun- 
try and began an enthusiastic survey of 
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the anilin situation here. He saw that 
American manufacturers had made great 
strides in the production of anilin-print- 
ing equipment, and that anilin printers 
were turning out a surprisingly large 
volume of work. Most important, from 
his point of view, was the fact that he 
could obtain the machinery required for 
producing vulcanized rubber plates, or 
rubber stereos. 

According to all indications, the time 
was right for expansion of the Process 
Rubber Plate Company. In November of 
1937, therefore, Gradie Oakes purchased 
from the Lake Erie Engineering Corpora- 
tion, of Buffalo, New York, a seven-ton 
precision-plate vulcanizing press, with a 
platen 24 by 30 inches, and a ram 24 
inches wide. A picture of this press ap- 
pears on the following page. 


Ponderous by itself, yet small in com- 
parison with many a piece of modern 
printing machinery, the press does a rela- 
tively simple job, but one that must be 
done with an extreme degree of accuracy. 
For, despite their wide printing range, 
plates for anilin presswork require a 
delicacy of manufacture that is challeng- 
ing, to say the least. The exceptional fluid- 
ity of anilin inks presents a neat problem 
to the platemaker; a high spot on a plate 
will squeeze the color off in short order. 

On flat-bed or rotary presses, inequal- 
ities of impression are built up or cut 
out, as the case may be; on an anilin press 
the entire cylinder is covered with a 
rubber blanket, so that any possibility of 
evening up the form by such methods is 
excluded. If makeready is necessary, the 
complete plate must be removed from the 
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Requires a Strong Wrist, Agrees Gradie 


Gradie Oakes manufactures rubber plates, both hand-cut and vulcanized. He 
organized the Process Rubber Plate Company, Chicago, seven years ago, starting 
with a little corner-of-a-shop business which grew overnight. Eight years ago, when 
he was superintendent at The Greer Press, Chicago, he began cutting rubber plates 
in a small and experimental way. At first he cut only colors to fit the key plates; 
eventually he was turning out complete sets of plates for customers. The rubber- 
plate department kept expanding until Mr. Oakes decided to open a small depart- 
ment of his own in the same building. For a while he looked after this in addition to 
his regular duties at Greer; but in 1931, realizing that his side-line was growing into 
a real business, he organized the Process Rubber Plate Company. 

Gradie Oakes got his early training in pressrooms, and he knows the business of 
plates from the printer’s angle. When customers protest they can’t print from rub- 
ber, or that they can’t get good results from the plates on hand, Mr. Oakes is likely 
to don a printer’s apron and put the job on the press himself. He is here shown 
with one of his engravers. Note the position in which the steel knife is held in 
cutting the plate. A steady hand and a strong wrist are required. 
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cylinder and carefully pasted on again. 
(On certain models the cylinder is pro- 
vided with locks and stretching appli- 
ances; the plate is pasted on paper strips 
which can be raised so that underlay can 
be applied; and the plate is then put in 
place again. Makeready of this nature, 
however, requires considerable skill on 
the part of the operator, as it is difficult 
to equalize a spot without stretching the 
rubber around it. Some adjustment can 
be made by rubbing off a portion of the 
plate; and there are special machines for 
grinding off the backs of plates to the re- 
quired height. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, to obtain clean, even printing by 
means of the anilin process, the rubber 
plate must be equalized before it is put 
on the press, obviating the necessity for 
any underlay.) 

From this it can be seen that not only 
must the plates be applied to the cylin- 
ders with considerable finesse, but the 
plates themselves must be close to perfec- 
tion in the first place. Gradie Oakes as- 
serts that his vulcanizing press produces 
process-rubber plates that do not vary 
more than a thousandth of an inch. 

The platemaking process, briefly, is 
this. A sheet of bakelite is laid over the 
master plate, generally a zinc, deeply 
etched and with clean-cut edges and print- 
ing surface. The master plate, covered 
with the bakelite sheet, is put into the 
press; steam (at 307 degrees) and pres- 
sure are gradually applied, and the 
matrix is thus softened, molded, and 
baked. (This resulting bakelite mold is 
extremely hard; it can be used many 
times, and stored indefinitely.) 

Over this matrix is then laid a sheet of 
raw gum, or rubber—of varying con- 
sistency, dependent on the surface to 
be printed—and the steam-and-pressure 
process is repeated. This serves to vul- 
canize the gum, which, after an interval, 
is removed as an exact duplicate of the 
matrix, although now reversed for print- 
ing. Angular guides on the moving platen 
of the press assure machine-tool accuracy 
of platen alignment, and the resulting 
plates are as nearly perfect as human in- 
genuity can make them. 

Plates both for multigraphing and for 
anilin printing are produced by this 
method. The above procedure is changed 
slightly when the plates are to be used 
for printing linen bags or corrugated 
board. Such plates are cast from clay 
molds rather than from bakelite, as bake- 
lite is likely to damage the necessarily 
deep-cut original type forms. The clay 
molds are baked in a special gas-heated 
oven, and these serve as the matrices over 
which the raw gum eventually is laid and 
vulcanized in the customary manner. 
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Finished plates are mounted on “sticky- 
back,” or two-sided gummed tape, which 
in turn is mounted on the form cylinders. 
Plates for multigraphing are applied to 
curved brass sheets. 

Because raw gum begins to set up a 
“cure” at 85 degrees, it is important that 
it be kept at an even temperature. A spe- 
cially built air-conditioned unit has been 
installed adjacent to the press, and stock 
is maintained in perfect condition. 

Such is the vulcanizing set-up at the 
Process Rubber Plate Company. It is this 
angle of the business that most engages 
Mr. Oakes’ interest these days; but in the 
meantime the engraving department is 
turning out hand-cut plates for letter- 
press with customary dispatch—and in 
steadily increasing numbers. 

On a huge partitioned display rack in 
Mr. Oakes’ shop are specimens of jobs 
printed in part, or entirely, by means of 
hand-cut rubber piates. Theatrical post- 
ers, car cards, counter displays, catalog 
covers, booklets, greeting cards—these 
and other types of work are being pro- 
duced in great quantity by means of this 
process. The plates for this work, of 
course, were cut by the Process Rubber 
Plate Company; but more and more, 





nowadays, printers themselves are cut- 
ting their own plates and printing from 
them under ordinary conditions that pre- 
vail in the average shop. 

On relatively short-run jobs where 
color plates are required, the advantages 
of rubber plates are obvious. There are 
no color separations, paint ups, and “ex- 
tras” that are the necessary accompani- 
ment of photoengraving. In many in- 
stances the cost of finished artwork is 
saved through the ability of an engraver 
to work directly on rubber from a pencil 
or working sketch. Either oil or water- 
color inks can be used to print on almost 
every conceivable surface. Cover papers 
and rough antiques print without the use 
of heavy overlays; and since no excess 
impression is required, no heavy impres- 
sion is visible on the backs of sheets. 
Colors stand out in their original bril- 
liancy, because enough color can be car- 
ried to cover the paper and prevent the 
stock from showing through. The lack of 
impression gives the color the same effect 
as is apparent with colors that are laid 
on with a brush in the artist’s sketch. 
Furthermore, colors dry in about four 
hours: three or more colors can be run on 
one job in a day. 




































To printers who wish to do their own 
engraving Mr. Oakes recommends that 
they begin with jobs in the familiar tint- 
block class, leaving intricate designs and 
detail work for later attempts. Mr. Oakes 
outlines the following procedure for 
amateur engravers, who can secure either 
type-high or patent-base plate material 
from the Process company.” 

A steel knife is the first requisite. This 
can be made from a hack saw blade, with 
a handle consisting of strips of quarter- 
inch wood bound to it by means of ad- 
hesive tape. (Blades that break easily are 
best, as those that bend before breaking 
are tempered only on the tooth side, and 
are unsuited for engraving purposes.) 
The blade is ground to a narrow point, 
and the cutting edge is finished on an 
oil stone. 

Tracing paper is placed over the draw- 
ing—which need only be a rough sketch, 
with color separation indicated—and a 
tracing is made and transferred to the 
plate by rubbing with a bone folder or a 
teaspoon or similar smooth surface. 

The drawing on the rubber is then 
straightened and squared with the aid of 
a small set of dividers, T-square, and 
brush. If the drawing is pictorial, it is 
painted on with Jndia ink. 

The plate is now ready to be engraved. 
The operator cuts his pattern by drawing 
the knife toward him, holding it at a 
slight angle to the side that is to appear 
in relief. (The bevel acts as a support to 
the printing surface.) 

The plates are made of laminated 
layers of rubber and fabric. On the bot- 
tom is a layer of fabric, then a layer of 
relatively soft rubber, another fabric 
layer, and finally the top rubber. In en- 
graving, care must be taken not to cut 
into the fabric as the plate peels away at 
this layer. A little experiment gives the 
operator the “feel” of the fabric, and he 
soon learns the exact amount of pressure 
it is necessary to exert on the knife. 
Needle-nose pliers are used for the peel- 
ing process. A strong wrist is required; 
but an experienced operator, with con- 
fidence and vigor, can strip away the cut- 
out portions with remarkable speed. 

Following the above routine, engravers 
at the Process Rubber Plate Company 
have produced plates for printing in as 
many as thirty-two colors on a single job. 


*See also ‘‘Rubber Plates Easily Cut’? in Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER, June, 1937,—Ep1Tor. 


x * 


Sheet of raw gum, now a rubber plate, lifted 
from bakelite matrix after being vulcanized in 
press. Demonstrator is F. J. Goss, superinten- 
dent, Process Rubber Plate Company, Chicago 
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* "Way Back When—” 

To the Editor: In your issue for No- 
vember, 1937, I notice under the heading 
“*Way Back When” the following item: 

“The Bellaire (Michigan) Breeze says: 
‘The Breeze received fifty-eight cords of 
wood on subscriptions during the past 
winter. Did any of our brothers do as 
well?’ The Marcellus Herald replies: ‘A 
mighty small thing to brag over. We had 
148 cords promised.’—July, 1887.” 

This takes me back to the “good old 
days.” I established the Breeze and pub- 
lished same for a dozen years or more. 
The fifty-eight cords of wood and the 
Breeze completed their mission and de- 
parted long ago. 

I am somewhat proud of the fact that 
I put in sixty successive years in the print- 
ing line. Served apprenticeship on the 
Decatur Republican, Flint Globe and 
Kalkaskaian, being in at the birth of the 
latter. Was employed for several years at 
Grand Rapids on the Daily Eagle and 
Daily Democrat, and on Cadillac News in 
its early days, before establishing the 
Breeze. The past twenty-five years have 
been spent in Detroit commercial offices. 

Two of my sons are following in my 
footsteps. Merle O., the elder, is superin- 
tendent of C. Benjamin Stapleton Com- 
pany, a prominent typographic firm, 
while the younger son has charge of the 
copy desk on the Detroit Daily Times.— 
A. S. Assott, Detroit, Michigan. 


Teacher Trainers Needed 

To the Editor: I wish to write just a 
word of appreciation for your editorial 
appearing in a recent issue of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER regarding Printing Educa- 
tion and the National Graphic Arts 
Education Guild. It was constructive and 
quite a contrast to some of the heated 
opinions of printing education in the 
schools appearing from time to time in 
various journals. 

I also heard your talk given at the na- 
tional conference of printing teachers 
held in Chicago, in which the junior high 
school printing work was “planned.” 


Frankly, I have to agree with you that 
present instruction is a feeble attempt 
patterned after vocational analysis of the 
relief-printing industry. I feel that this is 
caused not through intentional disregard 
of the objectives of the junior high school 
printing course (obviously non-voca- 
tional), but by the fact that a majority 
of our teachers of printing, even in the 
junior high schools, are former trades- 
men, teaching “‘as they were taught.” 

The remedy unfortunately will prob- 
ably have to start with another generation 
of printing teachers in the teacher-train- 
ing institutions—but we must have the 
teacher trainers first! However, the jun- 
ior high school printing course, intelli- 
gently taught, has one of the most 
valuable training processes in the school 
and should not be junked even though it 
does cause the vocational people some 
misgivings and doubts. 

I admire your open-minded stand on 
this question, which has given many a 
far-seeing printing instructor and loyal 
booster of printing education a few mo- 
ments of remorse.—HaroLp G. CRANK- 
sHAW, New York City. 


A Copy Suggestion 

















THE IDEA 


behind the printing we do is that 
it shall sell the goods of those 
who buy it from us. To that one 
end we design, write, and print, 
for we know that future orders 
depend upon the ability of our 


work to sell what you produce. 























Ad copy from a blotter issued by the firm of 
Adams Brothers & Shardlow, London, England 


Salesmen’s Compensation 

To the Editor: There can be no doubt 
that 10 per cent commission, as suggested 
by Steplien G. Roszell in the August issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, would suit every 
printing salesman worthy of the name. 

It seems to me, however, that the classi- 
fication of jobs with those which show a 
profit and those that are done at cost is 
not the salesman’s “‘pigin.” All jobs are 
sold either unquoted or on an estimate. 
While it may have been a good policy 
during the depression to estimate certain 
jobs at just over cost, it seems a futile 
thing to do when most plants are work- 
ing at capacity. If the jobs are worth 
doing they are worth a fair profit. Inci- 
dentally, it is to the customer’s interest 
(and this must be the main interest in a 
good salesman’s work—to see that the 
customer gets the best possible value) to 
have his work done in the plant that can 
handle it in the most economical manner. 
Therefore, let all plants estimate on a 
fair profit and let the work go to that 
plant which can handle it best. Thus, all 
estimates would carry the salesman’s 10 
per cent, and the plodder and the con- 
structive salesman would compete not 
with each other but with others of their 
own kind. 

The salesman has to sell, the estimating 
department to estimate, and the produc- 
tion department to produce. A mistake in 
either of the other departments has 
nothing to do with the salesman (except 
to make his already difficult job more dif- 
ficult) , so why worry him about anything 
other than his production figures? If he 
is selling at the firm’s price he is doing 
his job and he is entitled to be paid on 
his figures. 

It is advisable, however, to see that 
every man has a living wage. He is en- 
titled to this so long as he works, even if 
his figures are not good. If he is a sales- 
man, once he has learned something of 
the trade, particularly as applied to his 
own plant, his figures will come right— 
when he is learning, the plant should bear 
the cost. There is nothing today so bad for 
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the trade generally as the number of 
“deadbeats” on straight commission who 
are perpetually knocking at the buyer’s 
door, without confidence, without knowl- 
edge, and without ideas. 

My suggestion is that the printing sales- 
man should work on a living wage until 
his figures justify commission. That he 
should draw a fair wage every pay-day, 
and his commission surplus every quar- 
ter. That the cost of training and estab- 
lishing a salesman should be carried by 
the firm. After all, a new salesman is as 
productive as a new machine, so why 
make him pay his establishment costs ?-— 


A. F. Moorhead, Sydney, Australia. 


x * 


Subscribes With Feeling 

To the Editor: Reading the letters of 
Henry Holloway and Chester Lyle in the 
October issue in regard to your editorial, 
“Without Fear or Favor,” reminds me 
that I have been intending not only to 
write you a letter of commendation along 
the same lines, but also to express appre- 
ciation of your fine editorial in the Sep- 
tember issue in regard to the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild. 

As I told you in Cleveland at the Crafts- 
men’s convention, there is no doubt that 
the majority of the printing teachers in 
the country realize the sincerity of feeling 
you have for the good of printing educa- 
tion and the industry in general in any 
remarks which might have been consid- 
ered by a few to be against printing edu- 
cation. Chester Lyle hits the nail on the 
head when he says that you strengthen 
our cause by calling attention to the weak- 
nesses of the printing-education move- 
ment as it is going today. 

You know how I feel about THE INLAND 
PRINTER by the enclosed check for re- 
newal of my subscription to your publi- 
cation for three years.—C. Haroip 
Lauck, Lexington, Virginia. 


* * 
White Printed on Black 


Getting satisfactory results from print- 
ing a white ink on black paper is, as all 
printers know, a difficult matter, espe- 
cially when the printing is limited to but 
one impression. In going over our Christ- 
mas and New Year greetings received last 
year we were forcibly struck with one on 
which a white ink was printed on black 
paper, and our examination convinced us 
it was done in one impression. 

To find out how it was done, we wrote 
the Allied Typographers, of Los Angeles, 
California, whose name it bore, asking 
how the job was produced and what kind 
of ink was used. We were advised that we 
were correct, that it was a one impression 
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job. “We are called upon to furnish a 
great many reverse proofs,” the concern 
writes us, “and as it seems impossible to 
get a white ink that will print solid over 
black we did some experimenting.” 

The results of those experiments will 
be of value to others confronted with the 
same problem. J. D. Brasington, manager 
of Allied Typographers, advises us that 
while he cannot give the exact propor- 
tions, the ink used is a cover white with a 
little blue and a little silver mixed in. 

The example is a remarkable one, 
showing excellent results from printing 
white on black, using the Scriptural pas- 
sage relating to the birth of the Christ 
Child, set in Old English type in the form 
of a Christmas tree, the lines being curved 
instead of running straight across, as is 
usually the case. The words, “Christmas, 
1936, New Year, 1937, Seasonal Greet- 
ings” are arranged to form the stem, and 
underneath, squared up and serving as 
the base on which the tree stands, appear 
firm name, phone number, and address. 


x 


“Twenty-Seven” Again 

Last year twenty-seven representative 
Chicago artists issued jointly a portfolio 
of their work, each artist contributing his 
own four-page insert. The second issue of 
‘“Twenty-Seven,” recently released, car- 
ries on the scheme and presents a speci- 
men hook of contemporary design and 
illustration that is a pleasure to behold. 
The volume, 8 by 8, Plastic-bound in 
heavy cardboard covers, is a cross section 
of Chicago graphic arts, embodying a 
stimulating variety of display treatments 
by the artists through the codperation of 
various engravers, printers, typogra- 
phers, and paper manufacturers. Credit 
lines appear on the fourth page of each 
insert. It’s a notable presentation. 

Several of the insert covers are repro- 
duced here. The complete list of contribu- 
tors is as follows: Norman Andersen, 
John Averill, Joseph Carter, Rodney 
Chirpe, Oswald Cooper, Raymond Da- 
boll, Robert Sidney Dickens, Everett 
Eckland, Stanley Ekman, Harry H. Far- 
rell, Henry Harringer, Elmer Jacobs, 
Egbert G. Jacobson, M. Martin Johnson, 
Edward J. McCabe, R. Hunter Middleton, 
M. Vaughn Millbourn, Edgar Miller, 
Dale Nichols, Taylor Poore, Douglas 
Rader, Bert Ray, Gustav Rehberger, Paul 
Ressinger, Willard Grayson Smythe, 
Ernst A. Spuehler, and Earl Uhl. 


x * 


Shown here are covers of five inserts from the 
specimen book, “Twenty-Seven, 1937,” contain- 
ing twenty-seven individually prepared inserts 
by representative Chicago artists. The volume is 
Plastic-bound; the insert page size is 8 by 8 
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LET’S BE SERIOUS... 
BUT NOT TOO SERIOUS 
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Brief mention of persons and products, processes and organizations; a selective review of printing events, past, present,and future 





W hiting-Plover Control Changes 

Announcement has been made by the Whiting- 
Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin, that E. A. Oberweiser, who has been the 
company president and general manager for 
the past seven years, has severed all connections 
with the company and sold his minority stock 
interests. All stock in the company will be 
owned and controlled by the Whiting interests 
which have controlled the management and ma- 
jority stock holdings of the company since it 
was founded by the late George A. Whiting. 

Frank B. Whiting, son of the founder, who 
has been vice-president for twenty-six years, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Oberweiser as president. Joseph H. 
Miller, who has been with the company for 
twenty-seven years, and has been assistant gen- 
eral manager in charge of production for the 
past ten years, is now vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. George Hilton continues as secre- 
tary, and George A. Whiting, son of Frank B. 
Whiting, is treasurer. C. W. Spickerman, who 
has been with the company for twenty-six years, 
is general sales manager. Louis Gailer continues 
as eastern manager, and R. F. Bellack will con- 
tinue to produce the advertising. 


Harold Kathman Promoted 


Harold Kathman, who joined the forces of 
American Type Founders two years ago and has 
been serving in the capacity of advertising man- 
ager, has been promoted to manager of sales 
development. In his new position Mr. Kathman 
will be closely associated with vice-president 
Frederick B. Heitkamp in the work on present 
sales-promotional activities and long-range plan- 
ning at the offices in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Gloss Without Varnishing 


From the American Printing Ink Company, 
division of the General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, comes a copy of a new 
ink-specimen book showing the range of colors 
included under the line of inks which the com- 
pany has given the name, Glostone. 

Separate sheets are die-cut and printed with 
an overall tint with lines showing through in 
white, both the cutting and printing simulating 
the shape of a precious stone. Each of the colors 
is shown on a sheet by itself, and the whole is 
bound with Spiro binding. Thirty different col- 
ors are shown, the nomenclature given them car- 
rying out further the idea of the precious stones. 
Thus we find ruby, garnet, coral, topaz, emerald, 
jade, granite, onyx, and so on, these names 
being given, as it is stated, to suggest the lustrous 
quality and hard, non-scratch surface of the 
Glostone inks. 

Glostone inks—which, according to the manu- 
facturers—have been tried and tested in press- 
rooms since 1934, produce a true gloss effect 
comparable to varnished work, thereby eliminat- 


ing the need of varnishing after printing where 
the gloss effect is desired. On the opening page 
of the specimen book are suggestions for secur- 
ing the best results with the inks. 

A second book, prepared in conjunction with 
this one, shows the Glostone inks on clay-coated 
stock for the carton field. 


Champion Ad Head Named 


Alexander Thomson, Junior, has been ap- 
pointed as advertising manager of the Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton. 
Ohio, according to announcement recently made 
by the company, the appointment becoming ef- 
fective on December 1. Connected with the com- 
pany for the past ten years, Mr. Thomson was 
employed successively in the paper mill, the 
research department, and also in sales promo- 
tion and advertising work at Hamilton, later 


ALEXANDER THOMSON, JUNIOR 


being transferred to the office at Cincinnati 
where he was engaged in selling, and where he 
also took an active part in advertising and print- 
ing-trade organization activities. Since October 
1, 1935 he has been assistant manager of the 
sales office at Cleveland. In his new position he 
will make his headquarters at the company’s 
main office in Hamilton. 


A, 1. G. A. Caligraphy Show 


An exhibition of modern British caligraphy, 
the first in this country, is being sponsored by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, and will 
be opened late in January at the Architectural 
League, 115 East Fortieth Street, New York 
City, where it will be shown for two weeks, then 
sent on tour over the country until the end of 
June. The exhibit consists mainly of the work 
of members of the London Society of Scribes 
and Illuminators, the sixty members of which 
are elected on a strict merit basis. The collec- 
tion represents every branch of writing, both 
formal and informal, on vellum, leather, or pa- 
per, as well as inscription lettering cut in wood, 
stone, copper, and other metals. It includes writ- 
ten and i!luminated manuscript books, framed 
illuminations, formal broadsides, official certifi- 
cates, maps, posters, show cards, bookplates, 
letterheads, and so on. 

Other exhibits being sponsored by the insti- 
tute include the Fifty Books of 1937, which goes 
on exhibition at the New York Public Library 
on February 8, and will continue until March 
7, after which it will tour the country. Also 
the Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of Commer- 
cial Printing of the Year, which has been shown 
in Chicago, where it was assembled, and will be 
on exhibit in New York starting January 17, 
this exhibit also going on tour over the country 
after the close at New York. An exhibit of pri- 
vate press books was shown in New York from 
December 15 to 31, and is to be shown in cities 
that have requested it. 


“Numbering for Profit” 


Under this title, an attractive booklet, useful 
and interesting from the standpoint of contents 
and form, has been issued by the Wetter Num- 
bering Machine Company, Brooklyn, New York. 
The booklet, 4 by 9, presents considerable in- 
formation pertaining to numbering. The de- 
mand for numbering jobs, the different types 
of numbering jobs, complete equipment desir- 
able, special machines, and various phases of 
numbering, going through the care and the op- 
eration, planning the job to start right, choosing 
the right rollers, and so on, are covered in the 
forty-eight pages. 

An unusual feature is incorporated in this 
booklet, the first time we have seen it done; the 
pages are self-indexed through a progressive 
shortening of pages from 4 to 26, and a length- 
ening of those from 27 on. Thus, opening the 
booklet to the center spread, we find the upper 
portion printed with alternate bars of silver and 
solid black, with the titles printed in black over 
the silver, and in silver over the black, the con- 
tents or titles being in full view as the booklet 
is opened at the center. Similarly, across the 
tops of the other pages are bands of silver and 
black, alternating on each double-page spread, 
these having the titles for each page. 
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Ty pothetae Head Honored 


Printers of the state of Indiana, gathering at 
the call of the Indiana State Typothetae, with 
a number of guests from other parts of the 
country, paid tribute to the new president of 
the United Typothetae of America, George H. 
Cornelius, of Indianapolis, at a special recep- 
tion given in his honor on Saturday, November 
13. The reception followed morning and after- 
noon sessions of the Indiana printers during 
which problems of management and production 
were discussed by outstanding speakers, among 
them being Elmer J. Koch, secretary of the 
U. T. A., who spoke on “Discernible Trends 
and Their Probable Effect on the Conduct of 
the Printing Business;” R. C. Smith, chief of 
the audit section of the Indiana State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division, whose subject was 
“How Unemployment Affects You as an Em- 
ployer”; Summerfield Eney, Junior, of the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, who 
spoke on “Operating Your Pressroom to Pay 
Dividends”; and C. Kenneth Miller, of the 
Colortype Corporation, and president of the 

‘Indianapolis Typothetae, whose subject was 
“6.65 Per Cent Profit or 5.18 Per Cent Loss 
on Sales.” 

The president of the Indiana State Typothetae, 
Arthur D. Pratt, was the presiding officer at the 
sessions during the day, and also at the banquet 
and reception to Mr. Cornelius, which was held 
in the Travertine Room of the Hotel Lincoln, 
Indianapolis. No set speeches had been arranged 
for the reception, which was characterized by 
typical Hoosier hospitality plus a good floor 
show followed by dancing. However, each of 
the visiting guests was called upon, also C. Ken- 
neth Miller, the president of the Indianapolis 
Typothetae, each one speaking in high praise 
of the new U. T. A. president. 

A short sketch of Mr. Cornelius, accompanied 
by a portrait, formed a prominent feature of the 
souvenir program for the evening, playing an 
effective part in the tribute, and the reproduc- 
tion of an old plate showing portraits of the 
first members of the Indianapolis Typothetae, 
which was organized in October, 1880, added an 
interesting historical note. Prominently dis- 
played in the program was an expression of 
esteem which read: 

“This recognition of Mr. Cornelius in the 
national affairs of the printing industry is an 
honor to the industry of Indiana. The reception 
is intended as a token of high esteem of Indiana 
printers and their appreciation of the honor and 
recognition he has brought to the industry of 
this state.” 


Color Chart by McDonald 


The McDonald Color Chart, devised by Ster- 
ling B. McDonald, of Chicago, a nationally 
known interior designer and colorist, is the re- 
sult of years of scientific study of the practical 
application of color principles. The device is 
based on the fact that light is reflected from 
the substances which absorb one or more of the 
colors of which light is composed, sending off 
the vibrations of the remaining colors to register 
to our senses through the optic nerves. Designed 
on what is said to be an entirely new principle, 
the chart is planned with a view to making it 
possible to find harmonious color combinations 
simply and quickly. 

The McDonald chart, over all, is approxi- 
mately 14 by 21 inches, the upper portion square, 
containing a color wheel showing twelve colors 
—tred, yellow, and blue, and their intermediates 
—the solid colors being shown in small blocks 
in the center circle, while in the outer circle are 
small blocks which indicate the shading, or 
blending, of one color with its sequence color, 
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this being for harmony finding. In between these 
two circles are three larger ones showing three 
hues of each color on the chart. 

Attached to the center of the chart, or color 
wheel, are specially devised calipers, or cali- 
brated harmony finders, which divide or break 
down the colors of the spectrum into as many 
combinations as desired. These calipers are so 
constructed that by giving them a simple turn 
they indicate instantly any harmonious color 
adaptable for use with any apex or selected 
basic color; anl they are so constructed that, 
working from any apex color, they point out the 
complement, split complement, or a mutual field 
of analogous colors. 

The bottom section of the chart gives instruc- 
tions for use; a separate folder, giving explana- 
tions and directions for operating the harmony- 
finding calipers, accompanies the chart. It is 
available through the Sterling B. McDonald 
Studios, Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois. 


Members of I. P. I. Essay Jury 


The jury selected to determine the national 
winners in the contest sponsored by the Inter- 
national Printing Ink Corporation, with the 
National Graphic Arts Educational Guild codp- 
erating, was announced by Fred J. Hartman, 
educational director of the Guild and chairman 
of the contest committee. Headed by Harry L. 
Gage, of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
the jury included Dr. M. F. Agha, art director 
of The Condé Nast Publications, Incorporated ; 
Arthur S. Allen, color engineer; Louis Flader, 
commissioner, American Photo-Engravers Asso- 
ciation; and Fred W. Hoch, chairman educa- 
tional commission of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen. 

The contest, as previously announced in these 
pages, involved the writing of an essay on some 
phase of the subject, “The Future of Color in 
Printing,” and was open to high-school students 
of printing. Local winners have been chosen at 
each of the 280 schools entered in the competi- 
tion, and these local winners will receive Frank- 
lin Medallion awards which will be presented 
to them during Printing Education Week, Jan- 
uary 17 to 22, 1938. Nearly 6,000 individual 
entries were submitted in the contest. 

The contest committee, also announced by 
Mr. Hartman, the general chairman, includes 
the following: Bromwell Ault, president, the 
International Printing Ink Corporation; V. Win- 
field Challenger, director of printing, N. W. 
Ayer and Son, Incorporated; John H. Chambers, 
director, bureau of education, International 
Typographical Union; Glen U. Cleeton, head of 
the Department of Printing, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Charles R. Conquergood, man- 
aging director, Canada Printing Ink Company, 
Limited; George H. Cornelius, president, United 
Typothetae of America; Thomas E. Dunwody, 
director, Technical Trade School, I. P. P. and 
A. U.; Dr. John Finley, editor, the New York 
Times; J. L. Frazier, editor, THe INLAND 
Printer; A. E. Giegengack, United States Pub- 
lic Printer; Frederic W. Goudy, art director, 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company; A. C. 
Hardy, professor of optics and photography, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; William 
A. Kittredge, director of design, R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons Company; D. J. MacDonald, educa- 
tional director, Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, Incorporated; R. G. Macdonald, secretary, 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry; John Clyde Oswald, the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company; Rudolph Ruzicka, artist; 
Laurance B. Siegfried, editor, The American 
Printer; H. E. Sterling, professor of advertising 
design, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Ern- 
est F, Trotter, managing editor, Printing. 











John J. Pleger Dies 

John J. Pleger, widely recognized as one of 
the leading authorities on bookbinding, died at 
his home in Wheaton, Illinois, on December 4, 
at the age of fifty-nine. Death was due to a 
heart ailment. Born in Buffalo, New York, June 
14, 1878, Mr. Pleger spent nine years in the 
Philippines where he organized and headed the 
bookbinding department in the Government 
Printing Office, training natives to do the work, 
and helping in the development of modern civili- 
zation among the natives. In 1926, some years 
after his return to this country, he organized 
his own company, dealing in bookbinding ma- 
chinery and manufacturing machines of his own 
design and invention. 

For some years Mr. Pleger conducted a book- 
binding department in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and was a frequent contributor to its pages. His 
books, originally published by THE INLAND 
PriNTER in four volumes under the title, “Book- 
binding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and later 
revised and published in a single volume, gained 
wide recognition as the outstanding contribu- 
tion to the literature on bookbinding. 


“Only Seventeen Minutes” 


A somewhat unusual piece of advertising has 
been received from the Challenge Machinery 
Company, of Grand Haven, Michigan, the cap- 
tion of which is “Only 17 Minutes to do all this 
—68 Operations.” Featuring the Challenge 
paper-drilling machine, the sheet, which is let- 
terhead size, 844 by 11 inches, carries a series 
of punchings around all four sides, these punch- 
ings (or we should call them “drillings”) show 
fifty-four holes, with two thumb indexes, and 
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twelve different types of slitting and slotting, 
the point emphasized being that these sixty- 
eight operations, requiring twenty-seven changes, 
were accomplished in one lift of paper in a total 
elapsed time of exactly seventeen minutes. This, 
it is stated, includes set-up time, changing from 
one drill to another, from drill to slotting at- 
tachment, being clocked with a stop watch from 
start to finish, indicating, naturally, the sim- 
plicity of adjustment, ease of operation, and 
accuracy of production of the Challenge paper- 
drilling machine. 
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Testing Offset Papers 

Studies and tests have been carried on at the 
National Bureau of Standards in connection 
with the expansion and contraction of paper 
with changing moisture content, which presents 
a serious problem, particularly in multicolor 
offset lithography where slight expansion of the 
paper in process will cause a serious loss. 

An item in the Technical News Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Standards, issue of 
December, 1937, calls attention to this work, 
stating that an important factor in control of 
the difficulty is the selection of paper with 
comparatively low hygrometric expansivity. A 
method of measuring the expansivity for a wide 
range of atmospheric humidities has been de- 
veloped by Charles G. Weber and Martin N. V. 
Geib, of the bureau’s paper section. 

Specimens of paper, it is stated, are mounted 
under tension in a cabinet in which humidity 
is controlled by salt solutions. Changes in 
length of the paper are measured by means of 
an optical lever, and the hygrometric conditions 
around the paper are determined with a wet- 
and dry-bulb hygrometer. The method is said 
to have satisfactory precision, and the apparatus 
required is simple to construct and easy to 
operate. With it, the response of paper to a 
wide range of atmospheric conditions can be 
determined conveniently without air condition- 
ing in the room and without tedious or difficult 
measurements. The device for making the test, 
it is said, can be constructed in the average shop 
and operated in shop, mill, or laboratory. 

The new method was developed in connection 
with the study of lithographic papers, which is 
being carried on at the bureau with the codper- 
ation and financial support of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, paper manufacturers, 
printing equipment manufacturers, and air con- 
ditioning engineers. A description of the method 
is given in the December number of the Journal 
of Research. 


Cincinnati Typothetae Elects 


Members of the Cincinnati Typothetae elected 
officers at a business session held following a 
buffet dinner on Wednesday, December 1. Those 
chosen to guide the activities of the association 
for the coming year are: Herbert A. Nieman, of 
The Arrow Press, president; W. H. Krehbiel, 
of C. J. Krehbiel Company, vice-president; R. 
W. Bohnett, of the Bohnett Company, treasurer. 


the following: W. H. Nau, of Seyler-Nau Com- 
pany; O. W. Perin, Gibson & Perin Company; 
Walter Garrison, Methodist Book Concern; J. 
L. Baarlaer, Cincinnati Typesetting Company; 
R. R. Hardin, Johnson & Hardin Company; and 
Earl E. Armbrust, Armbrust Printing Company. 


Courses in Printing at N. Y. U. 

Those in easy reach of New York City will be 
interested to learn of the courses in the art and 
techniques of printing which will be given at 
New York University, commencing January 31, 
1938. Under the direction of Otto W. Fuhrmann, 
of the division of graphic arts, the courses have 


Kelly School at Los Angeles 

A school for pressmen, giving instruction on 
the new A. T. F. 17 by 22 Kelly press, was held 
by the Los Angeles branch of American Type 
Founders, the series of five lessons ending on 
November 11. Much enthusiasm for the course 
was found among the eighty pressmen and ap- 
prentices enrolled. Sixty-five printing plants in 
the Los Angeles territory were represented by 
the students. Instruction also was given in the 
use and operation of the A. T. F. non-offset gun. 

Celebrating the completion of the classes, a 
get-together party and banquet, presided over 
by B. C. Broyles, manager of the Los Angeles 


Students at school of instruction on new Kelly press (17 by 22) at A. T. F.’s Los Angeles branch 


been planned for designers and technicians in 
the printing field, as well as advertising men and 
women, publishing executives, teachers of print- 
ing and of art appreciation, and others in the 
graphic arts. 

Included in the courses are intermediate 
typography, problems in layout, history of the 
graphic arts, type faces, printing methods and 
reproductive processes, advanced typography, 
technology of printing, and advanced printing 
design. Instructors, in addition to Prof. Fuhr- 
mann, will include Fritz Ludwig Amberger, de- 
signer and formerly professor at the Applied 
Arts School, Mainz; Charles W. Frew, typogra- 
pher; Summerfield Eney, Junior, printing ex- 


F. Eliot Westlake, Cincinnati 


Directors of the Cincinnati Typothetae organization, left to right: J. L. Baarlaer, E. E. Armbrust, 
R. W. Bohnett, E. P. Rockwell, H. A. Nieman, A. H. Pugh, J. E. Richardson, and R. R. Hardin 


One new director, Gordon E. Small, president 
of the Mailway Advertising Company, was 
elected. Three of the directors were reélected, 
these being: John Hennegan, of the Hennegan 
Company; A. H. Pugh, Pugh Printing Com- 
pany; and J. E. Richardson, of the Ebbert & 
Richardson Company. The directing body, there- 
fore, includes the foregoing men together with 


pert of the Champion Paper and Fibre Company; 
M. C. Rinehart, IT, on the staff of the Pittsburgh 
White Metal Company; J. W. Rockefeller, 
Junior, consulting printing engineer; and Karel 
L. Wolke, typographer. 

Classes will meet on week-day evenings from 
six to eight o’clock at the Washington Square 
center of New York University, New York City. 


branch, was held Armistice night. Addressing 
the assembled students following the dinner, 
Manager Broyles, though suffering from a severe 
sore throat contracted while on a business trip 
through Arizona, addressed the students and 
praised them for their achievement in finishing 
the course of instruction, assuring them the 
time and attention they had given to learning 
the proper care and the efficient operation of 
the Kelly automatic press would be of great 
value to them in their future work as well as in 
their progress in the search for knowledge. 

Following the dinner the students were taken 
back to the branch office where they spent an 
hour or so in strengthening the contacts they 
had formed with their fellow craftsmen. Several 
of the students asked permission to address the 
assembly and strongly expressed their appre- 
ciation of the splendid codperation given by 
branch-manager Broyles and his staff, and of the 
valuable knowledge they had gained as a result 
of the course of study. 

Following the school of instruction on the 
Kelly press at Los Angeles, a similar school was 
opened at the branch offices of American Type 
Founders at San Francisco, under the super- 
vision of Fred C. Braden, branch manager, with 
I. W. Judkins, special representative of the 
company from Elizabeth, New Jersey, who was 
the instructor at Los Angeles, serving in the 
same capacity at San Francisco. Ninety press- 
men and advanced apprentices were enrolled 
at the time the course started. A series of five 
lessons on the new Kelly automatic press, 17 
by 22, are included in the course, as well as 
instruction on the A. T. F. non-offset gun. 


Useful Matrix Information 

A new edition of its book entitled “Useful 
Matrix Information” is being distributed to the 
trade by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
“How to Order Matrices,” and “Key to Matrix 
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Terms,” “Matrix Bridge and Notch Informa- 
tion,” “Keyboard Diagrams,” and “All-Purpose 
Linotype Information,” are some titles of sec- 
tions listed among the new feature of this 120- 
page volume. 


Printing Education Week 

“More and more the ‘many sided Franklin’ 
is being appreciated, and it is particularly ap- 
propriate that schools of printing, and the 
printing industry generally, join with educa- 
tional leaders in paying practical tribute to 
that phase of his amazing career which he 
prized highest—printing.” 

With these words the National Graphic Arts 
Education Guild opens its announcement of 
Printing Education Week, which this year will 
again center around the birthday of the printers’ 
patron saint, Benjamin Franklin—January 17 
to 21, 1938. 

“It is the firm conviction of the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild,” the announce- 
ment continues, “that no greater honor could be 
accorded the Great American than to bring his 
name and the industry which gave foundation 
to his many achievements more definitely to 
the thought of the youth of the nation. Printing 
Education Week therefore makes a strong pa- 
triotic appeal, and as such has a place certainly 
in every one of the 2,500 and more schools in 
which printing is taught as a subject of in- 
struction today.” 

The purpose of Printing Education Week, of 
course, is primarily to emphasize the work of 
education as it applies to the printing field. That 
is basic. The week also commemorates the 232nd 
anniversary of the birth of Franklin. Then it is 
the purpose of the activities of that week to 
bring to the attention of the printers in each 
city, as well as to the parents of students in the 
classes giving instruction in printing, the things 
which the instructors of those classes are en- 
deavoring to accomplish in the way of education 
as it applies to printing. Furthermore, it is the 
purpose to inculcate in the minds of the stu- 
dents a better appreciation of printing and its 
many applications today. 


Fifty Years With Same Company 

Fellow workers of St. Elmo Newton, president 
of S. C. Toof and Company, Memphis, Tennessee 
—officers and employes—joined in paying honor 
to Mr. Newton on the occasion of his fiftieth 
anniversary in the service of the company, a 
reception and buffet supper being given in the 
Georgian Room of Hotel Peabody on Friday 
evening, November 19. 

Mr. Newton started with the company as a 
rulers’ apprentice fifty years ago, becoming fore- 
man of the department, then later learning the 
art of bookbinding under Otto Zahn, widely 
known as an authority on binding. Turning to 
the sales end he eventually served as assistant 
sales manager, and later as sales manager, and 
in 1919 was elected vice-president of the com- 
pany. In 1922, when Mr. Zahn retired, Mr. New- 
ton was elected president, the position he still 
holds today. 

Mr. Newton has taken an active part in the 
printing and lithographic fields, being president 
of the Lithographers Codperative Association 
since 1927; serving as president of the Memphis 
Printers Association from 1923 to 1932. He is 
a director of the National Association of Lith- 
ographers, and has taken a prominent part in 
many other activities. 

As an expression of their esteem, and as a 
tribute to his fair dealings with organized labor, 
Mr. Newton was presented with a life member- 
ship certificate by the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 
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In Memory of Charles Francis 

A tablet honoring the memory of Charles 
Francis, who gave so generously of his time and 
talents to the cause of industrial relations, was 
unveiled at special exercises held at the New 
York School of Printing on January 6, under 
the auspices of the Printers League and the 
printing trades unions of New York City. Mr. 
Francis, who established The Charles Francis 
Press and was for many years its head, was the 
founder and first president of the Printers 
League of New York City, as well as the Printers 
League of America, which were the first organ- 
izations formed specifically for promoting con- 
tractual relations between the printing trades 
unions and the employers of union labor. 

The inscription of the tablet, dedicated to 
“The Grand Old Man of the Printing Industry,” 
reads, in part: “A practical humanitarian, he 
worked tirelessly for higher standards for the 











workers, for better understanding between em- 
ploye and employer, for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes through conciliation and arbitration 
rather than bitter strife; for finer craftsmanship 
through a system of training in which unions 
and employers codperate,” concluding with, “he 
was revered as the Grand Old Man of the Print- 
ing Industry.” 


Listed among the speakers on the program 
for the unveiling ceremonies were Senator 
Major George L. Berry, president of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union; Mayor Fiorella LaGuardia of New York 
City; John Elliott, for the past twenty-five years 
chairman of the New York School for Printers 
Apprentices; and F. A. Silcox, formerly secre- 
tary of the Printers League of New York City, 
and now chief forester of the United States. The 
tablet was unveiled by John Elliott, who pre- 
sided at the ceremonies. 
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Tablet in memory of Charles Francis, unveiled at New York School of Printing on January 6 
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Printing at Golden Gate Fair 


The graphic arts will be accorded a prominent 
place at the Golden Gate International Exposition, 
which will be held in San Francisco, California, 
in 1939. Prominent, too, will be the display 
showing the part China had in the development 
of printing through the early centuries. An 
elaborate educational display is being planned 
as a feature of China Village at the exposition 
which, according to Chingwah Lee, “Mayor” of 
San Francisco’s Chinatown, will establish the 
ancient Chinese origin of block and movable 
type printing, as well as lithography and the 
invention of paper. 

China Village, which will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,200,000 and cover the area of a 
city block, will show the arts, economic life, and 
culture of Old Cathay. A tall pagoda overlook- 
ing the entire exposition grounds will rise in 
the center of the village, each floor of the pagoda 
being devoted to a separate phase of Chinese 
development through the centuries. One of the 
floors will be for the graphic arts display. 

The statement issued by Chingwah Lee con- 
tains much of interest. “Despite the historical 
significance of Gutenberg,” he says, “the Chinese 
lay claim to the invention of printing. They also 
had a form of lithography that antedated block 
printing. The practice dates back to 175 A. D., 
when rubbings were taken of the fine caligraphy 
of the Confucian classics on the stone tablets 
in front of the national academy. These litho- 
graphs were made by placing on top of the 
block a thin felt and then a moistened sheet of 
paper, which were forced into the depressions. A 
sized ink was then rubbed over the flat surface 
which gave a reverse impression on the paper.” 

The manner of making these ancient litho 
rubbings, it is stated, as well as the technique 
of printing from seals and blocks, will be 
demonstrated in the exhibit. Specimens of early 
block printing also will be shown, likewise ex- 
amples of the early type, first molded from 
earthenware in 1049 A. D., and later made of 
tin and bronze. The story of the invention of 
paper in 105 A. D., including the early use of 
hemps, rags, wood pulp, silk, straw, bark, and 
various other fibers in the development of fine 
printing papers, will be illustrated. Paper 
flecked with metallic flakings, painted paper, 
bamboo, rice, and other fancy papers, states 
Chingwah Lee, will be shown to be entirely 
Chinese in origin. 

The display will include more recent Chinese 
manufacture of paper products, as well as ex- 
amples of contemporary Chinese printing. A 
Chinese composing room will be in operation. 

A modern American graphic arts show will 
be on display in addition to the Chinese exhibit, 
this to be in the Hall of Business Efficiency of 
the Pageant of the Pacific on Treasure Island. 
All phases of the graphic arts will be covered. 


Eddie A. Fredrickson Dies 


Eddie A. Fredrickson, manager of the Har- 
vester Press, and active in the work of the 
Printing House Craftsmen’s clubs of Chicago 
and throughout the Middle West, died on No- 
vember 26,° 1937, at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chi- 
cago. Born in Chicago in 1885, Mr. Fredrickson 
spent the early years of his life in Princeton, 
Illinois, where he was taken, when about one 
year old, following the death of his father. He 
returned to Chicago some thirty-two years ago, 
securing employment in the bindery of The 
Harvester Press, the printing plant of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, working his way 
upward into the office, then into the position of 
assistant superintendent, later superintendent, 
being made manager about twenty years ago. 


Serving in various offices and as chairman of 
committees in the Chicago Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Mr. Fredrickson was elected 
to the presidency in 1927. In 1933 he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee for the international convention of the 
craftsmen. which was held that year in Chicago. 
He had frequently been a delegate to interna- 
tional conventions, and attended the one in 


E. A. FREDRICKSON, 1885-1937 


Cleveland during this past summer. He had 
been in attendance at the meeting of the Chi- 
cago craftsmen on November 16, and was taken 
ill on his way home, being removed to St. 
Luke’s Hospital on November 19, where he died 
seven days later. 

In addition to his activities in the Craftsmen’s 
movement, Mr. Fredrickson was also an active 
member of the Old Time Printers Association 
of Chicago, a member and past president of the 
Lincolnshire Country Club, a member of the 
Olympia Fields Country Club, and Masonic or- 
ganizations. Knight Templar services were held 
at his home in Crete, Illinois, on November 29. 
Final services were at Princeton cemetery. 

In addition to his widow, Viola, two daugh- 
ters, and one son, Mr. Fredrickson is also sur- 
vived by his mother, who is now ninety-three 
and is still living in Princeton, Illinois. 


U. T. A. Executives Meet 


Members of the Executive Committee of the 
United Typothetae of America met at the na- 
tional headquarters offices in Washington, D. C., 
on December 2 and 3, the business before the 
committee being made up mainly of matters 
referred to the committee for action by the 
Cleveland convention. Present at the sessions, 
which were presided over by the new president, 
George H. Cornelius, were B. B. Eisenberg, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; O. T. Wright, of Washington, 
D. C.; W. F. Riecker, New York City; J. L. 
Cockrell, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Walter B. Reilly, 
Lowell, Massachusetts; Harry O. Owen, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; H. F. Ambrose, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; and Elmer J. Koch, the secretary, of 
Washington, D. C. 


Canadian Printing Bureau Jubilee 


Nearly five hundred members of the staff of 
the Government Printing Bureau of Canada, 
department of public printing and stationery, 
assembled at a banquet on December 2, 1937, 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
bureau. The banquet was held under the aus- 
pices of the Benefit Association of the depart- 
ment of public printing and stationery, the 
president of the association, Capt. A. H. Mac- 
Donald, acting as the chairman and presiding 
officer. Government officials were among the 
guests of honor and speakers. The banquet was 
held at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 

The Benefit Association, as explained by 
Captain MacDonald, its president, was formed 
for the welfare of Printing Bureau and depart- 
mental employes, as the Civil Service Act did 
not take into consideration certain classes of 
employes of the department. In the past ten 
years $65,000 has been paid out in death bene- 
fits by the association, and around $9,000 for 
illness and other causes. Efforts, it seems, are 
being made to obtain for the employes some 
of the benefits enjoyed by other government 
branches. Encouragement along these lines was 
extended by one of the speakers, V. C. Phelan, 
president of the Civil Service Federation of 
Canada, who said, in part: “I think that through 
persistence and persuasion the Minister and the 
Civil Service Commission will become recon- 
ciled to according superannuation, leave, and 
other benefits to the Printing Bureau while re- 
taining prevailing wage rates.” 

Along the same lines, the Secretary of State, 
Hon. Fernand Rinfret, after paying tribute to 
the efficiency and administrative ability of the 
King’s Printer, J. O. Patenaude, I. S. O., and to 
the excellent spirit prevailing among the em- 
ployes under his jurisdiction, explained that 
“prevailing wage rates are paid employes of the 
bureau, and it is treated much as though it 
were an industry. Since it is regarded as an 
industry, this fact makes it difficult to handle 
it on the same basis as some other Government 
departments. I am perfectly willing,” he con- 
tinued, “to recommend a closer rapprochement 
between the Printing Bureau and the Civil 
Service Commission. It is the desire of the Gov- 
ernment to see if we can do more along these 
lines. In principle, I feel that the present system 
is a good one.” 

The possibilities of a new and modern build- 
ing and plant for the department of public 
printing and stationery were also mentioned by 
Secretary of State Rinfret, who said that the 
present building was very venerable but some- 
what obsolete. “I think I can say with a degree 
of confidence,” he said, “that before very long 
we will have plans ready for a new printing 
plant, more efficient, more convenient, and bet- 
ter suited to the needs of the branch.” 


Lowell B. Dana Dies 


Lowell B. Dana, vice-president and general 
manager of the Dana Printing Company, of 
Muskegon, Michigan, died suddenly, apparently 
from a heart attack, at his home on Monday 
night, December 6. He had just returned to his 
home from his office, and complaining of feeling 
tired he went to his bedroom to lie down, passing 
away shortly after. He was forty-seven. 

Taking an active part in various community 
affairs and civic activities, Mr. Dana was held 
in high esteem. His father, Edward B. Dana, 
who has been seriously ill at his home in Mus- 
kegon, was for many years the editor of the 
Muskegon Chronicle, and is now the head of 
the Dana Printing Company. The company 
recently completed an extensive new printing 
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plant near the Muskegon and Heights limits, 
having been located for long on Western Avenue. 

Graduating from the Muskegon High School 
about 1909, after having made quite a name for 
himself as a football star, Lowell B. Dana went 
to Dartmouth College where he gained promi- 
nence as an all-eastern football choice and was 
picked by many sports writers for the all- 
America eleven. After graduating from Dart- 
mouth he coached at Cincinnati, then entered 
the varnish business in Cincinnati and Grand 
Rapids before joining his father in the printing 
business at Muskegon. 


Cost-and-Production Survey 

For the purpose of revising its “Green Book,” 
comprising production standards, the New York 
Employing Printers Association is making a 
study of the various phases of production, in- 
cluded among which is a production and cost 
survey of machine typesetting. Members of the 
New York Typographers Association are codper- 
ating in the survey of submitting material to aid 
in establishing definite standards. Proofs of all 
work done are submitted by the machine type- 
setters, the time required for production being 
given on the proofs. In addition to developing 
the average figures for determining production 
standards. each typographer submitting proofs 
is given a statement showing how he stands in 
his own production in relation to the standard 
figures of the Green Book. 


Nashville Newspapers Join Up 

Recognizing that codperation is better than 
competition in combating rising costs of news- 
paper operation, two papers of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee—the Banner and the Tennessean—have 
joined together in the formation of a separate 
corporation which will take charge of the adver- 
tising, circulation, and mechanical phases of the 
production of the two papers, yet leave each one 
free and independent so far as editorial and 
news policies are concerned. 

The Newspaper Printing Corporation is the 
name of the new company. James G. Stahlman, 
publisher of the Banner, will head the corpora- 
tion as chairman of the board. A building is 
now being built to accommodate both papers; 
until it is ready for occupancy the Tennessean 
will be housed in the quarters now occupied 
by the Banner. 

Under the new arrangements the Banner, 
which has been issuing evening and Sunday 
editions, will discontinue its Sunday edition, 
while the Tennessean, which has been issuing 
morning, evening, and Sunday editions, will 
discontinue its afternoon and evening edition. 

A joint statement issued by the two publishers 
—Silliman Evans, of the Tennessean, and James 
G. Stahlman, of the Banner—said, in part: “We 
have determined to turn those revenues which 
have heretofore gone into uneconomic business 
strife into the production of better newspapers 
from every standpoint. The daily newspaper 
publishing business in Nashville has been on an 
unsatisfactory basis for many years. .. We have 
formed the Newspaper Printing Corporation, 
an agency corporation charged solely with the 
production of our respective newspapers. This 
corporation will have charge of the advertising, 
circulation, and mechanical processes of the 
Nashville Banner and the Nashville Tennessean. 
Each newspaper will preserve its respective cor- 
porate identity. 

“Costs of newspaper production have been 
mounting for years,” the statement continues. 
“Taxes, labor, materials, have been gradually 
diminishing the profitable return from news- 
paper properties. Within the past three years 
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newspapers have faced an increase of $10 a ton 
on news-print, while advertising revenues, due 
to the recent state of business generally as well 
as other factors, are on the decrease. All these 
are contributors to an unsatisfactory newspaper 
situation. We look to the future with an assur- 
ance and faith.” 

The plan, it was further stated, is no new 
departure in the newspaper publishing business, 
but is a localized adaptation of plans that are 
being successfully carried out elsewhere. “Each 
of us,” it was also said in the statement issued 






















by the publishers, “is endeavoring to apply 
ordinary common sense to a joint situation. 

This new arrangement has been hailed as a 
progressive step by the manager of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, Cranston 
Williams, of Chattanooga, who predicted that 
the same step will be taken by other papers 
over the country, saying that increased produc- 
tion costs to newspapers is necessitating curtail- 
ment of expenses, and that the plan adopted 
by the Banner and the Tennessean for combin- 
ing the production will achieve that end. 
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The Banner and the Tennessean will retain individual editorial and news policies, but will have 


the advantage of joint advertising, circulation, and production facilities of the new corporation 
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Buy Paper Through Printer 


Consulting the printer on all matters pertain- 
ing to the production of printed matter, and 
buying through the printer, formed the theme 
of a folder distributed by the Western Paper 
Merchants Association at its exhibit during the 
recent direct-mail show held at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago. The main point emphasized 
in the association’s exhibit at the show was that 
buyers of printing can secure better results 
when the paper they use is purchased through 
the printer. 

Due to its wide interest we reproduce the text 
of the folder, which reads: “Paper ... you see it 
everywhere you turn... it is a necessity to 
progress ... it is the background for all direct- 
mail advertising and printed matter. Because 
paper is used so extensively, there are naturally 
many kinds manufactured for printing purposes. 
Their proper use is known best by those who 
handle it most. Printers handle it constantly, 
and generally can recommend the best paper 
for a printing buyer’s requirements. Much of a 
printing buyer’s time and money can be saved 
by consulting with a printer when planning 
direct mail and other printing requirements. 

“As good printing is made possible only 
through the closest codperation between artist, 
typographer, engraver, electrotyper, inkmaker, 
and paper salesman, turn your jobs over to a 
printer and make him responsible for their pro- 
duction from start to finish. The paper mer- 
chants listed elsewhere in this folder stand 
ready at all times to codperate with you on your 
paper problems through your printer. They will 
also gladly submit samples and dummies on re- 
quest without cost or obligation.” 


Stoddard Solvent Used 


The Technical News Bulletin of the National 
Bureau of Standards, issue for November, 1937, 
calls attention to a second edition of the 
pamphlet known as “Commercial Standard 
CS3-38, Stoddard Solvent.” This solvent, it is 
stated, is a petroleum distillate used primarily 
for dry-cleaning garments and textiles. It is 
further stated, however, that it has recently 
been used also for other purposes, among them 
in printing plants for the cleaning of machine 
parts, plates, type, and so on, since it is dis- 
tinctly safer from a fire-hazard standpoint than 
motor gasoline. 

The pamphlet, which is available through the 
superintendent of documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at five cents a 
copy, gives the revised specifications, but ap- 
plies wholly to the dry-cleaning industry, the 
solvent being the result of work done under the 
supervision or direction of the National Asso- 
ciation of Dyers and Cleaners, and taking its 
name from the president of that association, 
W. J. Stoddard, of Atlanta, Georgia, who was 
the active leader in having the studies made. 


I. P. I. Color Calendar for 1938 


Due to the many requests it received for 
copies of the monthly color inserts used in its 
advertising for the past year, the International 
Printing Ink Corporation, of New York City, 
has incorporated the original plates in a monthly 
calendar for 1938. Adding to its attractiveness 
is a high degree of usefulness, for in addition 
to furnishing the color plates, the whole en- 
semble presents a color calendar which should 
prove a useful guide to planning color combina- 
tions and harmonies. Calendar dates for each 
month replace the advertising copy that ap- 
peared on the original inserts. 

Designed for printers, lithographers, adver- 
tisers, packagers, artists, and others who use 


color daily, the I. P. I. Color Calendar for 1938 
offers a wide range of two-color combinations, 
as well as many three-color selections—2500 of 
the first and 60,000 of the latter, it is said. The 
sheets of the calendar, fastened together at the 
top with a special metal binding so they are in 
loose-leaf form, are notched so they may be re- 
moved easily from the binding and likewise 
easily replaced, thus facilitating the combina- 
tion of various related color groupings. 





Los Angeles Printer Honored 


The reward of work well done is more work, 
said a good preacher many years ago, and so 
it has proved with Robert A. Heffner, president 
of The Sterling Press, Los Angeles, California. 
In recognition of his excellent services during 
his twenty-five years of activity in Masonic and 
Shrine circles in Southern California, Mr. Heff- 
ner was recently chosen for the position of 


Color guide and calendar by the International Printing Ink Corporation, New York City 


There is a calendar sheet for each month 
of the year. The background of each sheet is 
designed in a series of colors within the range 
of one hue or its neighbors on the hue circuit; 
and the colors were so designed that a compre- 
hensive range throughout the spectrum would 
be covered by the twelve sheets. On the first 
sheet, or a separate sheet preceding the first 
month, are instructions for choosing colors ac- 
cording to the complementary, neighboring, and 
triad principles; also on using the color-calendar 
sheets to get the greatest number of color 
schemes. Preceding each month’s color sheet 
are brief notations telling why the colors were 
selected for the particular month, and suggest- 
ing colors on other calendar sheets which might 
be combined with them to advantage. 

Letterpress and offset printing are combined 
in the calendar, also gold and silver metallic 
inks, Ben Day plates, and so on. Accompanying 
the calendar are two gray masks to simplify 
color matching and color selection. 


director-general for the Imperial Council Ses- 
sion of the Shrine of North America, which is 
to be held in Los Angeles early next June. Im- 
mediately upon his appointment Mr. Heffner 
started preparations for bringing 100,000 Shrin- 
ers and their families to Los Angeles. Mr. 
Heffner has held many high offices in the various 
Masonic bodies of Southern California, is a 
past president of the Los Angeles Rotary Club, 
and has also been active in various other affairs 
of a civic nature. 


Milton C. Rosenow Dies 

Milton C. Rosenow, president of the Rosenow 
Company, direct-mail advertising specialists, 
Chicago, died at the Methodist Hospital, Gary, 
Indiana, on November 26, following injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident which oc- 
curred on November 16. A son of the late Max 
G. Rosenow, the founder of the company which 
bears his name, Milton C. Rosenow, who was 
forty-four years of age, was widely known as 
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an authority on direct mail, and also as an ex- 
pert on direct-color photography, being given 
considerable credit for the rapid advance of 
full-color photography for advertising illustra- 
tions in recent years. He was one of the first to 
import one of the one-shot three-plate cameras 
into the United States. 

The business of the Rosenow Company will be 
continued under the direction of Lloyd M. Rose- 
now, the surviving brother, and a group of 
associates who have been affiliated with the 
company for many years. 


The Most Perfect Color 


An exceedingly interesting folder, of eight 
pages and French-fold cover, carrying the title, 
“The Most Perfect Color in the World,” comes 
from Faber Birren, the color specialist, of New 
York City. The color is shown, first on the front 
cover where it is used for printing the word 
“Color.” then as a solid tint for the two inside 
pages of the cover, and again on the inside pages 
where three blocks are printed with it, a square, 

‘a circle, and a triangle in solid tints. 

“No other color has its merits,” starts the 
reading matter, and it continues: “No other 
color, pure hue, tint, or shade, has features so 
neatly artistic as well as practical. First, it is 
neither light nor dark. It is a full color, rich 
and substantial in its tone. It is neither garish 
nor prudent. It is neither importunate nor an- 
emic. It is neither warm nor cold, but a color 
that suggests the agreeable union of warmth and 
coolness. Thus it is neither masculine nor fem- 
inine. It is endowed with a universal quality 
of appeal. 

“Tt is neither advancing nor retiring. That is, 
it exerts no change on the eye focus. It is there- 
fore functional in every sense of the word. While 
blue and green colors make the eye near-sighted, 
while red and orange make the eye far-sighted, 
this color does neither. for it is a perfect com- 
promise between warmth and coolness. 

“Oddly. it is the direct complement of green, 
which many think to be the best all-around 
color. Better than green, however, it is the nat- 
ural hue of twilight, soft and restful. It is a 
‘psychological’ color not found in the rainbow. 
Tt has no dominant wave length to be measured 
in a scientific instrument. This is because it 
blends the two extreme ends of the spectrum. 
Fxcluding gray, it is the most neutral of all 
colors. Yet it has mellowness and life. It is a 
definite color and not the absence of color. It 
harmonizes with white and with black. It har- 
monizes with red, with yellow, green, and blue. 
Almost every color looks well with it. And it is 
strangely unconventional and beautiful.” 

Mr. Birren does not give the color a name, and 
lacking his designation we should say it is of a 
lavender shade, orchid. or mauve. Pleasing, it is 
indeed, and it is beautiful—rather subdued after 
the glaring reds and other strong colors we have 
been accustomed to seeing in so much printed 
matter. It is worthy of use in a great amount of 
printed matter where distinction is being sought. 
Undoubtedly it will have a popular reception. 


E. A. Le Gros Killed 


Emil A. Le Gros, widely known in photoen- 
graving circles over the country as one of the 
active leaders of the industry, was killed Friday 
night, November 26, when struck by a coal truck 
while crossing a street intersection. Entering 
the photoengraving business in 1889, Mr. Le 
Gros, who was sixty-three years of age, was 
vice-president of the McGrath Engraving Cor- 
poration, Chicago, which company he joined in 
1920, becoming vice-president in 1924. 
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WHAT’S NEW - - WHERE TO GET IT 





To the Intertype Regal sizes has been added 
the 5-point, giving twelve sizes in the range from 
5- to 14-point. Each of the sizes is offered with 
either a bold face or italic combination. Speci- 
men lines of the 5-point Regal are shown here. 

The Intertype Corporation has also announced 
that its Vogue series, a specimen of the 24-point 
size of which is shown here, has been cut in sev- 





THIS PARAGRAPH is set in 5 point Intertype 
Regal on a 6 point slug. This size is duplexed 
with bold. Regal is made in twelve sizes, most 
of which can be obtained in either a bold face 
or an italic combination. ABC abc $1234567890 
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eral different combinations as also have other 
popular series. In some cases 18- and 24-point 
have been combined on the same matrix. This 
has been done, the company states, due to the 
fact that in the composing rooms of commercial 
plants and newspapers, particularly the larger 
ones, where space saving and compactness are 
featured, two-letter display faces are in demand. 


THe LupLtow Typograph Company has an- 
nounced the addition of a new type face, Karnak 
Black Italic, which is now available in matrix 
form in all sizes from 18- to 72-point for Ludlow 
hand-set, slug-cast composition. Karnak Black 


FORCEFUL 
italic letter 














Italic, the announcement states, has enough 
angularity to make it spirited and dynamic, and 
the new face can be used for smashing display 
when strong emphasis within a limited area is 
required. As with all Ludlow italiés driven in 
slanting matrices, there are no overhanging 
kerns to break off. Specimen lines of the 24- 
point size are shown. 


Unique Capitats for use with all three 
weights of the Erbar family of type faces, also 
with Gothic Number 13, have been added to the 
range of matrices being supplied by the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, according to an 
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announcement received from C. H. Griffith, vice- 
president in charge of typographic development. 
The new capitals are available in sizes from 18- 
to 34-point in Erbar Light Condensed, Medium 














Condensed, and Bold Condensed, for keyboard 
linotypes, and from 18- to 72-point in the light 
and bold condensed for the all-purpose linotype. 
They are available in Gothic Number 13 from 
18- to 36-point for keyboard linotypes, and from 
18- to 72-point for the all-purpose linotype. 

“The use of these Unique Capitals gives the 
user of Erbar or Gothic Number 13 an extra 
and different looking font, in each instance, 
with the addition of only ten or eleven charac- 
ters,” states Mr. Griffith, who adds: “The regu- 
lar characters, of course, make fine newspaper 
heads, and are useful in many other forms of 
printing; but the substitution of the Unique 
Capitals for the regular capitals gives each font 
a different appearance and one that can be 
highly effective in advertising and various other 
kinds of commercial printing.” A line of the 
Unique Capitals in Erbar Medium Condensed, 
28-point, is shown here together with a line of 
the regular characters. 


ANNoUuNCcED BY the Intertype Corporation 
among the latest faces being offered commercial 
printers are the Nova Script, which is cut in 
the 18-point as shown in the accompanying 
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Eighteen Pi. Stova Script 











specimen line, also the DeLuxe Gothic with bold 
which is now ready in several sizes and two 
combinations. Lines of the DeLuxe Gothic also 
are shown here. 


Stymie Botp ConpEnseEp has been added to 
the group of Stymie faces offered by American 
Type Founders, this being the eleventh face in 
the Stymie series. A space-saving version of the 
well known Stymie Bold, this new face is avail- 
able in nine sizes, available at all A. T. F. 





Stymie Bold Condensed 











branches. Stymie Bold Condensed, the announce- 
ment states, further increases the typographic 
versatility of printers and typographers who 
work with the complete Stymie family. 


Cairo AND Carro Boxp are included among 
the most recent two-letter matrix combinations 
announced by the Intertype Corporation. Speci- 
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men lines of these faces are shown here, and 
complete information may be secured from any 
of the company’s agencies. 
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Two NEW MODELS have been added to the 
Blue Streak linotypes, the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company announces—Blue Streak Master 
Models 31 and 32. They are not new machines 
in the sense that they are radically different, 
from a mechanical standpoint, from their pre- 
decessors. They are new, however, in the sense 
that they represent the response of the company 
to the composing-room needs of today—needs 
which express themselves in terms of greater 
face capacity on the machine, with consequent 
less changing of magazines; faster changing of 
magazines when that operation becomes neces- 
sary, with consequent more time for the main 
business of producing slugs; and sound and 
rugged construction for dependability of oper- 
ation and ease of maintenance. 

These new models, it is stated, are four-mag- 
azine versions of the previous Blue Streak 
Models 8 and 14. In simplicity, flexibility, 
adaptability, plus increased capacity and pro- 
duction, the Master Models indicate substantial 
engineering progress. Master Model 31 can 
carry four magazines, making eight faces, dis- 
play or text, instantly available. Master Model 
32 can carry eight magazines, four main and 
four wide auxiliaries, with as many as twelve 
faces, display or text, instantly available. 

For conditions calling for fewer faces on the 
machine, each model may be had with one, two, 
or three main magazines, and the Master Model 
32 with one, two, or three wide auxiliaries. Each 
model has the optic-aid front, the one-turn shift, 
and all the other Blue Streak features applicable 
to single-distributor models. Each may be 
equipped with six molds, in various combina- 
tions; with the universal self-quadder, which 
quads and centers, and is also available for 
automatic indention and for low-quadding, and 
with the Mohr lino-saw. 

New and exclusive features, in addition to the 
many Blue Streak features of construction, it is 
stated, include an in-built magazine quick- 
change construction; one-piece magazine frame- 
guide rails; an easily adjustable channel en- 
trance; a straight-line escapement; a “channel 
chooser”; an improved assembling elevator; in- 
terlocking assembler and assembler entrance 
covers; reinforced keyboard cam-yoke frames; 
and satin-finished chromium plating. 

The in-built magazine quick-change construc- 
tion is a new contribution to ease and speed of 
magazine changing. The rails are permanently 
attached to the magazine frame housing, and 
when not in use they fold back out of the way. 
All magazines are changed from the front of the 
machine. Swinging down, the left rail raises the 
magazine clear of the escapement and, with the 
right rail, provides the sturdy track for the mag- 
azine to slide down, the rails retaining all the 
weight of the magazine until it is clear of the 
machine. A magazine-locking device prevents 
operating the left rail unless the matrices are 
locked in the magazine. This is an additional 
safety device which prevents operating the rail 
to change the second, third, and fourth mag- 
azines unless the necessary clearance has been 
provided through the operation of the magazine 
separating handle. 

Increased sensitivity and decreased weight 
brought about by the direct action from the key- 
rods to the escapement pawls results in Jess wear 
on the keyboard rubber rolls. The channel 
chooser is behind the keyboard and facilitates 
the setting of the short keyrods for any desired 
90- or 72-channel sequence, making possible the 
changing of the capacity and range of the ma- 
chine with routine variations in the demands 
upon it. 

Other features add to the simplicity of opera- 
tion as well as ease and speed, and the satin- 


finish chromium plating gives the Master 
Models a smartness of appearance, the chro- 
mium giving a durable finish, and the satin 
finish being non-glare. 


A new Universat Matrix Cabinet, designed 
to facilitate handling with maximum rapidity, 
and bringing everything required in producing 
composition within easy reach of the operator, 
has been announced by the Ludlow Typograph 
Company. Of standard ludlow matrix-cabinet 
height, this sturdy steel cabinet has enlarged 
cases in which all standard ludlow matrices, 














Universal Matrix Cabinet for ludlow composi- 
tor, announced by the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany, Chicago. Below: matrix cases slide on 
roller bearings with smooth, in-and-out action 


roman or italic, and of any point size, stack up- 
right in the box compartments. These enlarged 
cases have materially increased matrix-holding 
capacity, and the cabinet offers advantages in 
the way of supplementing the regular ludlow 
matrix-cabinet equipment of newspaper and 
other composing rooms making more frequent 
use of the larger point sizes. 

The standard roman case can readily be con- 
verted into an italic case by means of special 
angular italic filler blocks which are provided, 
and which easily can be inserted or removed. A 
vertical channel the full depth of the case ex- 
tends along the inner side of each matrix case, 
and this channel may be divided into as many 
as eleven convenient boxes for extra characters 


by means of removable cross partitions; or, with 
a steel pica scale attached alongside of the chan- 
nel, it may be used for assembling long lines 
when desired. 

On the commodious sloping working top of 
the cabinet are separate unit space trays con- 
taining a complete assortment of all spaces and 
quads, and the stick rack on the front of the 
cabinet will hold ten ludlow matrix sticks. Other 
conveniences include the sliding copy holder 
and lamp fixture; also roller bearings on which 
the matrix cases slide, thus assuring easy in-and- 
out action regardless of the number or size of 
the matrices in the case. 


A NEW sHOWING of Georg Salter’s type face 
known as Flex is presented in an attractive 
eight-page folder, 7° by 10%, printed in Hol- 
land, and issued by the Continental Type- 
founders Association, New York City, by which 
company the type face is imported into this 
country. What might be termed a “ribbon” type, 
Flex offers possibilities for attractive display, 
preferably for an occasional word or two, in 
various kinds of printed matter where an un- 
usual effect is desired. Copies of the folder may 
be secured by addressing the company. 


A NEW SAMPLE BOOK showing the Olde Quill 
Deckledge Papers has been received from the 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Massa- 
chusetts. Attractively planned and printed, this 
sample book, 6 by 9, shows the new range of 
colors making up the line of Olde Quill Deckl- 
edge, and includes examples of work produced 
by gravure, letterpress, offset, and embossing. 
The new sampling, it is stated in the introduc- 
tory page, presents two important changes in 
this long-established and well known paper. 
The range of colors has been completely revised 
to suit the requirements of today’s advertising 
needs. Also, Olde Quill is now surface-sized, 
making it suitable for offset lithography and 
gravure printing, at the same time maintaining 
its printing qualities for letterpress work. Sev- 
eral samples of envelopes to match the papers 
are shown, envelopes being made in all colors 
in five standard sizes and two styles, also being 
available in special sizes and styles. Colors in- 
cluded in the Olde Quill Deckledge line are 
white, ivory, blue, green, yellow, and oakleaf 
brown. Copies of the sample book are available 
to our readers upon request on business sta- 
tionery addressed to the company. 


Arxkinc Humupiriers, manufactured by Air- 
king, Incorporated, Chicago, are designed to 
eliminate such obstacles to good printing as 
wrinkled sheets, curled edges, static electricity, 
and the like. Controlled humidity, as printers 
know, is an important factor in plant operation. 
Airking humidifying units, made in various 
sizes, are designed for simplicity of operation. 
By means of an adjusting dial on the humidi- 
stat, the control is set automatically to maintain 
any desired relative humidity up to 50 per cent, 
which ordinarily is the maximum ever required. 
When the humidity is lower than desired, water 
flows through the spray heads onto the steam 
coil where it is evaporated, thereby adding addi- 
tional moisture to the air. The dry air forced 
through the unit by the fan readily absorbs the 
moisture and distributes the humidified air 
through the room. No further attention is re- 
quired. (The Airking Humidifier can be used 
as a circulating unit during the summer months.) 
According to the manufacturer, any plumber, 
steamfitter, or engineer can install an Airking 
in a few hours. Electrical connections are made 
as a part of each unit, ready to connect to near- 
est socket. The unit is suspended from the 
ceiling, thus requiring no valuable floor space. 
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ting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., 2,3, & 4,Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

ae Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New mepane. 
T. Wimble & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. 

eke Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, take and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

A/S Narvesens Kioskkompani, Postboks, 125, Oslo, Norway. 

Maxwell Abrams, P. O. Box 1112, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 

Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 
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C for Shipping Catalogs, Books, etc. 


CAMPBELL 
TAGS for PROFIT 


Write for FREE Printers 
Tag Portfolio giving full 
details about Campbell Tags 
and Tag Profits! 











Campbell Mailing 
Boxes just the 
thing for your ship- 
ments of Catalogs 
Made on or- 
der to fit your 
needs! Write 
for samples 


Box & Tag Company 
South Bend, Ind. 





Campbell 
Main & inland Sts., 


PR OU ul CT LETTERS SHORTER 
a TA m Pp § Write for Free Booklet 


McLAURIN-JONES GUMMED PAPER 
Brookfield, Mass. [2 














...» TOMAKE 












WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situation 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other 
headings, price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten 
words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9508, Chicago. 











INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


5 with B. F. No. 2, $20.00 complete 
Free Press, Burlington, Vt. 





MATS—6% pt. Ionic No. 
font. Proofs available. 








FOR SALE 





SPECIAL OFFERING— MOTORS FOR OPERATING PRINT- 

ING MACHINERY, 25 % H.P. variable speed, 110 and 220 
volt, alternating current motors with speed controllers, $19.00 
each. 1/3 P., 110 volt, 850 speed, alternating current motors 
$11.50 each. Also larger motors. Electrical Surplus Company, 
1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Il. 


CHANDLER & PRICE Craftsman 14%x22 with Automatic 

Feed. Press No. XK185—Cline Electric Equipment, 1% H. P. 
Motor—110 V. 60 cycle—single phase. Reasonably Priced. 
F. O. B. our Plant at New Britain, Conn. North & Judd Mfg. Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 

lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

FOR S : Linotype composition plant, middle western city, 
two goers Pheri modern type faces, a of magazines. Can 

be handled for small amount of cash. 














Cutter; rebuilt; fully 





FOR SALE 
guaranteed. J-5 

GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 
Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, ee Printing Frames, 

etc. Can save you 50% on many items. W. L. Moore, 4829 Wood- 

ward Avenue, Detroit. 


PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


LINE WORK—To 10 inch, $1.00. Estimates Free. Richardson, 
705-I Longfellow, N. W., Washington, D. C 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 





man, 4% years experience, non- 


Young 
magazine work. Now employed. 


PROOFREADER: 
and 


union. Prefer book 
References. J 44. 





PRESSMAN, cylinders, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ 
experience halftone, job and color. J 978 





Managers and Superintendents 


PRODUCTION or BUSINESS MANAGER—Seasoned, capable, 
dependable; has had exceptional training. Large or small 
city. Central or Eastern states. J-987 








Advertising 


ADVERTISING CREATIVE MAN. Fine lay-out artist. Can do 

some working drawings. 20 years in printing production, 
estimating, sales management and publication advertising. 
Good man for promotion and creative work in large plant, or 
executive for smaller plant. J 9 








Why don’t you use classified advertising? 





Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Megill’s products. 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








e 9 e 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakea large variety. Insist on 
Dealers or direct. 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


Circular on request 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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Monotype 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION MACHINIST - OPERATOR — 

twenty years fine commercial—Trade plant—Advertypo- 
graphic experience encompassing all Monotype faces and 
casting equipment. Education—training—ability offered high 
grade advertising typographer. Over seven thousand ems 
Clean proof. Operating-executive keyboard and/or caster. 
Employed. Union. J25. 








Linotype 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR—An operator available after Janu- 
ary 1st, is open for position. 20 years experience in all 
branches of typesetting. Minimum guarantee 6,000 ems per 
hour. Good worker; no staller. Can operate any style machine, 
including quadder. Will prove an asset to anyone requiring a 
real operator. J 94. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST OPERATOR: Union; 20 years expe- 
rience; now employed. Capable handling any class of work. 
Chicago Territory Preferred. J 93. 








Pressroom 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN—15 years as foreman in a 30 press 

shop; has had a wide range of experience on all classes of 
work on one-color, two-color and perfecting presses. A man 
who has made a complete Study of pressroom management and 
the best proven time-saving methods, that will reduce make- 
ready time, eliminate spoilage, improve the quality of the 
product, who also realizes the importance of making produc- 
tion meet estimates. Forty-two years old, married, can furnish 
the very best of references. Chicago or vicinity. 556 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN OR WORKING FOREMAN. Experi- 

ence far above usual on fine half-tone or color printing and 
all commercial work. Miehle single or two-color presses. Some 
experience other presses. Prefer small or medium size shop 
requiring first-class man. J 74 











HELP WANTED 





TYPOGRAPHER who can visualize copy, layout and markup 

for others, and also set type himself. Should know ad com- 
position and all kinds commercial printing, including fine 
work. Splendid future for quick thinker with large union 
plant in beautiful Western city 300,000 people. J 90. 





Salesmen 





WANTED—Man calling on newspapers to sell service desired 

by mechanical and editorial departments. Used for years by 
leading newspapers throughout United States and Canada. 
Liberal commissions for high-grade men only. Give full par- 
ticulars, which will be held confidential. J 92. 





SALESMAN—High class experienced printing salesman who 

has a following for printer in Chicago, drawing and com- 
mission. References required, give complete experience and 
qualifications in first letter. J 88. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





SECOND-HAND SHEET ROLLER EMBOSSING MACHINE. 
The Sabin Robbins Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Put classified advertising to work for you! 








WiRUBBER 

PRINTING PLATES 

*»> AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint age 

—Print perfectly on all 


presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. No. 814445. all p papers. 


Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-PI COMPANY, 204 Davipson BLDG.. KANSAS CiTY, MO. 


Vv 














AND ACCURATE.. 
A SHARP KNIFE 
FOR EVERY JOB! 


With a Plymouth Knife Grinder in your plant, sharpening dull blades to a pre- 
cision-keen edge is a matter of minutes—not hours! So mechanically perfect, 
so sturdy in construction and simple in operation, any ma the plant can 
grind your blades—and save you from 50% to 73°% in grinding costs. Write 
today for catalog and prices. The Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, Ohio. 


PLYMOUTH KNIFE GRINDER 














CHALLENGE 
DIAMOND 


Power Paper Cutter 


It’s ‘a “JEWEL” 


ForAccuracy, Speed, Safety 
and Economy! 


Brilliant indeed is the performance of 

this rugged Diamond Power Paper 

Cutter! . . . invaluable the service it 
renders, the absolute safety it guarantees 
to both stock and operator. 


Especially designed to accommodate larger 
sheets and increase volume, the Diamond 
swiftly, accurately, and without strain cuts 
through a 3%4-inch pile of paper. An 
improved drive mechanism that assures 
utmost power economy... a chain drive 
back-gage ... easy operating clamp wheel 
. . . a stock protecting removable false 
plate clamp ... a starting lever that 
prevents knife from repeating its stroke 
. .. are among the modern advancements 
that enable the Diamond Cutter to boost 
profits to higher peaks. 


Made in three sizes: 36%, 34%, and 301 
inches. Write today for full information. 


298 


The CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co. 
a GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN — 
“CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard Street 

NEW YORK, 200 Hudson Street 


Agents for Great Britain — Funditor Limited, London, E.C. ! 
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9 @ 
List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. b U Y E V's C U ide 


This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic arts manufacturers 





Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for 
ea) entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY 








Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
- Ave Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
ew York. 


TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manufacturers of modern 
photoengraving equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 








PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 50c postage for new booklet 
series, “Printing Operations” nos. 1 to 6; also Catalog of 
Books and Systems for Printers, with order blank. 


Bronzing Machines 


THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any 
press. C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Calendars 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers; complete line. Do 

your own imprinting. Wholesale and retail prices furnished 
with sample sets. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6540 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Calendars and Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert 

Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample 
books and prices. 




















Printers’ Supplies 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 








Rochester-made means quality—Coppit Brand Inkoff and 
Typolene solvents. Free samples. Perfection Products Com- 
pany, 116 Earl Street, Rochester, N. Y 





Printing and Embossing Presses 





COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label and embossing presses. 
COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 





Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, 
stereo and mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 





Camera Bellows 


Process Embossing—Equipment and Supplies 





UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows made to order for all 
types of photoengravers’ Cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 





Carbon Paper 


BUY your Carbon Paper from ROCHESTER RIBBON & CAR- 
BON CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 
Easels 


CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Samples and 
prices on request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 
66-68 Canal St., Lyons, New York. 


Electric Motors 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and 


control equipment for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 
ELGIN BENDING MACHINE COMPANY, 406 Center Street, 
Elgin, Illinois—Curve your stereotypes perfectly on a Hot 
Bender. 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
en nine Cicero, Chicago, IIl.; Eastern Office, 135 B. 42nd St., 
New Yor 



































Embossing Composition 
STEWART’ ob ge esa BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like 
iron; 5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M 
per hour. Used by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 671 


Diversey, Chicago. 
Intertype and Linotype Repair Parts 
GENERAL REPAIR of Linotype and Intertype parts, molds; 
make to new size, etc. If it will pay to repair it, we can do the 
work; complete stock motor pinions; makers Reid magazine 
racks since 1912. Write for catalog. WILLIAM REID Co., 2271 
Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 


Knife Grinding Service 


THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Expert knife grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip pow- 
der. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 
Finishers to the lithographing he printing trade. 
































Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


The DOMORE PROCESS produces beautiful embossed effects 

from ordinary type or cuts. Wedding announcements, letter- 
heads, business cards, greeting cards, advertising booklets, 
ete. For full particulars write to Paul J. Barnard Mfg. Co., 
Racine, Wisc. 





Saw Filing 





Filing and Swaging the mechanical way, 75c. Amazing re- 
sults. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 
Foundry in se 





Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guar- 
anteed. All makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON 
ROLLER RACK CoO., Dept. C., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Stock Cuts 





ILLUSTRATE your ideas at low cost with our quality cuts. 
Hundreds to choose from. Write for catalog. HUX CUTS, 
Dept. 4, 11 West 42d St., New York. 





STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made 
cuts; it is free. Write today. COBB SHINN, 721 Union St., 
Indianapolis. 





Typefounders 





BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, pro- 

ducers of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, 
Bauer Bodoni, Trafton Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gil- 
lies. Stocked with: Machine Composition Co., 470 ae neg Ave., 
Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 N. Sixth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 EB. 22d St., pS vel 
land, Ohio; ‘Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St. 
Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner 
Co., 26 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; James H. Holt, 261 Court St., 
Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. Emporia, Wichita, 
Kansas; Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young St., 
Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay, 8 S. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th 
St., New York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Village 
types and composing supplies. Representatives in principal cities. 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, the big type foundry 
of the West. Free Catalog. Wichita, Kansas. 


O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Attractive Sales Plan for dealerseverywhere. Write for territory. 














Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE—Backed by eighty 
years of wire drawing experience. Supplied on spools or in 
coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 








THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 West Baltimore Av- 
enue, Detroit, Michigan—Complete engraving equipment 
and supplies, also special equipment manufactured. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire 
from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service 
guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 
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Where Customer Satisfaction 





BRANCH OFFICES 
WITH OPERATING EXHIBITS: 


NEW YORE.........-............- 77 White Street 
Tel. Worth 2-2855 


BOSTON... -....05-c05.-ccs0025- 27 Doane Street 
Tel. Lafayette 3626 


PHILADELPHIA............ 253 N. 12th Street 
Tel. Walnut 3183 


DEFROUMT: ....-.-2-c.5-5-0-02025- 1051 First Street 
Tel. Cadillac 2205-6 


CHICAGO.................. 522 So. Clark Street 
Tel. Wabash 8372-3 


ST. LOUIS: .. eck scecece-s 2226 Olive Street 
Tel. Gartield 4161 


SAN FRANCISCO....451 Sansome Street 
Tel. Garfield 4188 


DALELAS:........-.022.22 217 Browder Street 
Tel. 2-7014 


LOS ANGELES... 1232 So. Maple Ave. 
Tel. Prospect 2910 


ATLANTA.......... 150 Forsyth Street, S. W. 
Tel Walnut 1405 


is Concerned 


the KLUGE is a great asset 


The printer who cannot give his customer the 
kind of job he has a right to expect is out of 
luck, because the average buyer of printing 
has learned to know what is and what is not 
an acceptable job, and he is especially critical 
when expensive drawings and cuts are in- 
volved. 


The KLUGE is a safe bet for customer satis- 
faction and repeat business. It offers accurate 
and easy adjustments for any kind of job, from 
solids to halftones, besides a good margin of 
profit when the job is delivered. 


The Kluge Selec-Tone system of ink distribu- 
tion will give you the right amount of ink in 
the right place, and the Kluge roller and disc 
adjustments will see that it is of the proper 
consistency when it is deposited on the form; 
then the Kluge perfect impression will com- 
plete the job as it should be done, while Kluge 
speed and low production cost will take care 
of your profit. 


This is putting it briefly, but if you will call or 
write our nearest branch, a representative will 
gladly drop in and give you further details on 
Kluge efficiency, or any Kluge owner will be 
glad to tell you what this press is doing for him. 


Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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USED FOR 


NUMBERING & z Si 
1" ROLL TICKETS |, SS ) 0 jag? TYPE HIGH Years of concentrated and faithful effort, 
SMALL TAGS <a) 42 FORWARD FiGa bia bole M-y-Vo) oUt oteel-M Coo Coll of-14¢-) ad ot- bel ol-s(os dy 
CHECKS LSS is > OR BACKWARD are bound to bring mastery of any art. For 
COUPONS Me thins we MODELS 30. years Kimble has thus specialized in 
ROM 2 Electric Motors for the Graphic Arts 
CONDENSED Ny Mey I MODEL 55 ssi ric (o} do) 4% Teo} 4 e Gr ph : 
FORMS . 5 WHEELS Kimble has mastered. that difficult art. 


STAMPS ; $12. KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


STAGGERED MODEL 56 . 4 : : 
=e seca N 0 654371 ee am 2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 
ETC. $14. 


SMALLEST STOCK MACHINE MADE K | | Vv i 3 | -E 7/ 


AT ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Distributed by 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 








ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. | Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















MANUFACTURERS OF i 
Ri 


FLATBED PRESSES | << 
Multi Color and Multi Process Printing 


CARBON MACHINES 


Perforating, Punching, Slitting, and 
Folding of roll carbon paper. 


COLLATING MACHINES 


: Associate a maximum of 13 pre 

; l ‘ d d d ie f @ Accuracy—Speed—Safety—features you look for in 
viously printed and prepared rolls o any paper cutter. The 34%” Craftsman gives you 

paper and carbon. these—and more: 
ei peng sacs ea accuracy; 
rigid truss-bridge hollow knife bar; knife is PULLED, 
TABULATING CARD PRESSES not pushed through the stock; three-part back 
~, gauge has positive lock that takes up its own wear; 
enclosed worm gear drive; right hand, natural-posi- 


ROTARY OFFSET PRESSES tion starting control. 
Inspect these and many other features at your C& P 
dealer’s showroom; 


NEW ERA MANUFACTURING CO. and’ specifications 
375—llth Ave. Paterson, N. J. 
Exclusive Sales Agents, JOHN GRIFFITHS CoO., INC. 























145 Nassau St., New York City 
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Investigate the 


Rosback Pony Rotary Perforator 


Turns out accurate, round-hole perforation 
5 TIMES faster than any other machine! 


It’s a Fact! The ROSBACK Pony Rotary 
Perforator actually turns out more perfora- 
tion work than any other machine! It’s 
guaranteed to cut costs 50 to 75%. Enables 
printers and binderymen everywhere to in- 
crease their output and make a bigger mar- 
gin of profit on every job. The ROSBACK 
will perforate a ream of stock in three 
minutes. And it’s the on/y perforator that 
will turn out strike and straight line work 
AT THE SAME TIME! It’s easy to oper- 
ate . . . easy to set from one job to another. 


.° fe te 
ee © Ss “o tee” ee cee 





Furthermore, sheets perforated on the 
ROSBACK lie flat and will not stick to- 
gether. They are more easily gathered, 
trimmed and folded. 


It will pay you to investigate this profitable 
machine for your shop. The ROSBACK 
Pony Rotary equips your plant with a 
modern, high-speed perforator that quickly 
pays for itself out of extra profits. 


Available on easy terms, it is within reach 
of every shop . . . regardless of size. See 





Built in Two Sizes 
24” $600 





28” $650 


Prices include 2 Strike Heads and Motor. 
F.O.B., Benton Harbor, Michigan. 





Free Book 


Tells how to check the efficiency 
of your bindery... secure new 
business and make more profit 
on bindery work. Free to 
executives. Send for your copy 
TODAY! Write Dept. 43. 











your dealer today! | 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Dept. 32, Benton Harbor, Michigan 


i Yes, send me your free book “Making Your Bindery Pay 
} Greater Profits.” 


THE LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY IN THE WORLD i 


ME BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


i Position 
(Please attach this coupon to your letterhead) 
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AT LAST! 


a Popular Price on 


MODERN 
TYPE 
DISPLAY 


by J. L. Frazier, 
Editor of The 
Inland Printer 


Now$9 


Yes sir! The same text book which once sold at $6. A 
book approved for class instruction at Northwestern 
University and other schools. It deals in the funda- 
mentals of good typography and layout and ably 
proves that while type-style ideas may vary between 
individuals and with time, yet the basic principles of 
typography must be mastered before a mature appreci- 
ation of rational departures can be realized. Fulfill 
that desire to own this volume! It has enabled many a 
mediocre compositor and layout man to gain authori- 
tative knowledge so necessary for self advancement! 





TU MARKET «*% 


“BUYER’S GUIDE” is the route Mi 
smaller advertisers take to reach < 
a world-wide clientele. It is the eco- x 
nomical way to keep your prod- 
ucts before the graphic arts buyer! 
Write for details. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


205 W.WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 














The University of Chicago Press 


MANUAL OF STYLE 


TENTH REVISED EDITION 
New, up-to-date edition of the manual which for thirty years 
has carried the weight of authority for printers and typographers. 


"A very paragon of style” says 
Book Binding and Book Production 


Latest typographical rules, specimen pages of book, display 
and foreign type faces, ornaments and symbols. 394 pages, 
cloth bound. 


Get your copy ($3.15 postpaid) from the Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

















A Practical Book 


NEW! By a Practical Man 


There is a growing interest in Stereotyping. It has a definite 
place in the printshop. This book tells why and how. You 
will want to know about latest improvements in this process. 


cocon Manual of 
tereotyping 


CONTENTS: There are five general headings: History, 
Equipment, Materials, Manipulations, and Glossary and 
Encyclopedia. In the first, the process is traced from its begin- 
nings in China in the eleventh century to now. The next three 
subjects are treated by the "question and answer’ method. 
Under Equipment appear: Moulding Machine; Backing 
Table; Forming Machine; Metal Pot, Pump, and Throat; 
Casting Box. Under Manipulations are: Preparation of the 
Mat; Preparing the Form; Penciling the Mould; Supporting 
Mould Spaces; Trimming Mould; Drying and Positioning; 
Casting Curved Plates; Faulty Formations in Cast; The Cold 
Shot; Overlay and Underlay; Flat Shell 
Casting; Registering for Colors; Pres- $ 00 
sure Casting; Plating: Base Metals. ‘i 

PLUS I5c. 


Cloth, 5\/ by 8, 256 pages. POSTAGE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Department ® 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 











PRINTING IN 
THE AMERICAS 
by John Clyde Oswald 


Describes the introduction and development of 
printing and publishing in every one of the 
United States, provinces of Canada and New- 
foundland, Mexico, Central and South America, 
and the West Indies. 

“An Astounding Work.”—Ohio State Journal. 

“Fascinating for its iilustrations as well as its 
text.”’—Printers’ Ink. 

“Exceedingly valuable . . . indispensable . 
amazingly comprehensive.’’—Hartford Courant. 
608 pages 61%4” x 9%” in size, 160 illustrations, 
4 in color. 

Sent on Approval $7.65 postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. WACKER DR., CHICAGO, ILL. 








PRINTING papers 


By WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 


relation to printing,” 56 vivid illustrations; the 
405 references in the Index give you instant an- 
swers to the most practical questions about paper 
and solve many paper problems. 


& "The First Practical Handbook on paper and its 


GET YOUR COPY ($2.50) from the Book Department 
INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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“WARNOCK, 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE + «+ «© =* 


23 E. 26th Street, New York City 


.... with 


IPMIC 


METAL 
BASES 


Both the WARNOCK blocks 
and the STERLING toggle 
bases offer definite assurance 
of being a sound investment 
—in years of service—in the 
duties of speedy lock-up—pro- 
tection for the printer—and 
in quality workmanship. These 
are the things for which PMC 
stands. 


Write for catalog explain- 
ing the PMC quicker 
lock-up bases. 


“STERLING * 


oo Cie TOGGLE BASES 


"Qe 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI - OHIO 


608 South Dearborn, Chicago 








THE NEW IMPROVED 


SPRAYOMATIC 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


Think what you can 
SAVE by eliminating 
slip-sheeting — rack- 
ing — stacking — ink 
doctoring—freezing — 
spoiled stock— presses 
slowed up, etc. 


NEW and IMPROVED 
SPRAYOMATIC offset 
Eliminators _ positively 
SAVE you all these 
COSTLY worries. THE 
PIONEER OF PORT- 
ABLE OFFSET ELIMI- 
NATORS— 


Owners—U. S. Patent 
No. 2,079,287 
Licensed U. S. Patent 
No. 2,078,790 


No Patent Complica- 
tions when you buy 
Sprayomatic Equip- 
ment and Spray Fluid 


SPRAYOMATIC PRODUCTS CO. 
1120 Harrison Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 











Tucker LETTERHEAD IDEA SERVICE 
WINS NATIONAL RECOGNITION 
AND HONORS @ Wins four prizes in Inland Printer 


Letterhead Contest. These four selected designs, together 
with more than one hundred other headings that have won 
national recognition, are included in the Tucker Letter- 
head Idea Service. Every example shown is a practical 
demonstration as well as an original idea, accompanied 
with a simple and complete analysis in detail. Sparkling 
new ideas and arrangements which can be adapted in your 
own letterhead work with no additional expense to you. 
The printer who creates and produces something new and 
distinctive in his letterhead designs is the one who gets 
the prize orders today. The Tucker Letterhead Idea Service 
shows you how to design the kind of letterheads that will 
help you secure and hold new business. Up to the present 
time this service shows more than sixty-five new, distinc- 
tive, business-building designs—attractive color combina- 
tions—the newest and most suitable type faces—a gold 
mine of ideas in every issue. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
3 Months Service .... . $9.00 
6 Months Service ..... 15.00 
12 Months Service ..... 25.00 








All subscriptions begin with the first issue-—seven issues are now 
available. We have a limited supply of the first numbers and sug- 
gest that you send your subscription NOW. The new year will see 
the need for new and better letterheads. With this service you 
can go out and get this new business. 


TUCKER LETTERHEAD IDEA SERVICE 


J. F. Tucker New Philadelphia, Ohio 





PUT A MINK COAT 
ON YOUR CATALOG 





Women wear mink for other things than warmth. They 
like the way mink attracts attention. Its obvious quality 
fairly shouts its worth and sets its wearer apart from others. 

It's the same way with a catalog covered with Morocco. 
Its beauty commands attention. The buyer knows that here 
is something worth while, and he acts accordingly. 

You want your catalog to do a real selling job. Give 
it a flying start with Morocco Cover. 

Don't take our word for it. Examine it yourself. Attach 
the coupon to your business letterhead and mail it to us. 
We will send you the complete sample book and the 
whole story of Morocco Cover. 


Knowlton Brothers 
Watertown, N. Y. 


| want my catalog well cov- 
ered. Send me the sample 
book and information on 


Position 
Morocco Cover. 
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PRINTING 
ESTIMATING 
—Taught by Mail 


Complete in 3 volumes, it 
will teach you how to fig- 
ure the cost of any kind 
of printing and pave the 
way for a management 
position. 
This is your opportunity, 
don’t be satisfied with a low 
paid job all your life. Take 
the first step today. 

fi Write for complete detail 

f and easy method of paying 
as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 


9445—-25c 944T=25c 9448-25¢ 


9416-35 SSS 


I 9432-256 
——— 9431=25c 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 











GROVE'S 
Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest a, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 











“AVAGABOND |. 
ee - PRINTERY 


WATERMARKS 
PROTECT 
REPEAT 
BUSINESS 











NEW! SMOOTHER! FASTER! 


CYCLOIDAL GEARS 


are now used on the 


Wing Aluminum Mailer 


Send for new circular describing the 
advantages of the latest Wing Mailer. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 
Greenfield, Mass. 














ROLLING STONES GATHER NO REPEAT ORDERS 


orders and buy in quantities, you'll actually 
save money. 

Twelve rich colors and a new bright white 
make Franconia a complete line for all your 
sulphite bond requirements. 


If you don't care where your next order is 
coming from it's OK to use unwatermarked 


Manufactured by 
The PARKER-YOUNG CO. 


Sales Office, 131 State St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mills at... Lincoln, N. H. 





WARNOCK BASE 


If you want quality, rigidity and durability 
investigate the Warnock Base. First and origi- 
nal in the industry. Send for our 1937 Catalog. 


20 YEAR ne OVE—NO 
GUARANTEE WEAK CORNERS 


W. S. WARNOCK CO. 


Original Block and Hook Manufacturer 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Illinois 





YOUR OWN 


HUBBER PLATES 


Samples of material on 
request. Write today 
on your letterhead to 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE 
COMPANY 


610 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


your jobs on a watermarked sheet. Then no 

Take Franconia 100% Ameri- 

than unidentified Mongrel cecnniigaas 

ENVELOPES TO MATCH BY KENT - NEW YORK CITY 
by all the leading printers 


Mongrel Bonds. 
But if it's Repeat Business you're after, print 
cut throat competitor can shade your paper 
cost with a cheaper job lot. 
can Bond, for instance. It costs eRANCON, 
only a fraction of a cent more 
Bonds. And if you gang your BOND 
FRANCONIA 100% AMERICAN BOND 
M & L Foundry Type 
Our precision cast type is used 
throughout the U. S. A. Write 
for Price List. 
TYPE FOUNDRY 
4001 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











WAZA |Tip-Offs 


FOR PROOFREADERS 
by H. B. Cooper 


$1.60 


POSTPAID 


Originally published in THE INLAND 
PRINTER as a series of articles 
entitled “From Copyholder 
to Proofreader”. 


A convenient handbook for proof- 
room workers, editors and writers. 


Paper covered edition $1.10 postpaid. 
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NO MORE “TIME OUT” FOR OILING 


@ A Bijur automatic lubricating system i 

machine SELF-OILING. Insures the accuracy, un- 
interrupted performance, safety and low maintenance 
cost demanded by today’s high-speed machines. 


An automatic, force-feed, centralized system. Each 


Biyor 


(Cov™ LUBRICATION 


individual bearing is supplied unfailingly with 
AUTOMATICALLY 
its correct oil film... independent of temperature, oil 


viscosity and operating conditions. BIJUR pays its way! BIJUR LUBRICATING CORP. LONG-ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 





ABC HANDBOOK 
ANSWERS 1001 QUESTIONS: 


Completely indexed to guide you quickly 
to the answer to your problem. 
Endorsed by the Chicago Graphic Arts 
Federation. 

Over 300 copies have been distributed to 
printers in Illinois. 

Sold on a money-back guarantee. If after 
fifteen days’ examination you are not 
satisfied, you may return the book and 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Price per copy - $10.00 post paid 





BUSINESS 


e HOW TO STOP LEAKS 

@e HOW TO DETERMINE COSTS 

e@ HOW TO EFFECT SAVINGS 

e HOW TO MAKE MORE PROFITS 


At last —a practical accounting handbook which will be of 
real value to you as a printer — whether your plant is large or 
small. It is a guide to proper procedure when any question 
arises on the subject of accounting or costs. You need it. Your 
bookkeeper needs it. 


A-Accounting B-Budgeting C-Cost 
A 224-page assistant in your bookkeeping department 

In both general and cost accounting descriptions, accounts are classified 
and entries are explained. A complete set of forms is illustrated to give 
a better understanding of the entries described. 

The chapter on “Budgeting” describes a daily control cost system, and not 
merely a financial budget to be compared monthly. This chapter alone is worth 
more than the price of the book. A simplified cost system is fully described. 


C. A. HALE c.p.a. 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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For IMMEDIATE SALE! 
2-COLOR MILLER SIMPLEX AUTO. 


Maximum Sheet 24” x 37144”—Form 2344” 
Late Model e- Thoroughly Rebuilt 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE! 


Can be seen at our Chicago Plant 
Wire or write for details! 


with each machine. New book: ‘‘Num- 5 Wheels, Solid Dineen. 
bering for Profit’ is a big help. Write. Slide Plunger, $1 Extra. T HE T U q N E R TY PE FO U N D E RS C 0. 
Weller NUMBERING SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES ; 632 PLYMOUTH CT., CHICAGO, oo 


MACHINES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CLEVELAND 
CR E fl IE PROFITABLE 


PRINTING BUSINESS with 
Goes All-Year Selling Helps 


Help your customers increase their busi- 
ness and increase your own profits by rec- 
ommending and furnishing Goes effective 
and economical Selling Helps, which in- 
yoy All-Year Letterheads, Folders, and 

Art Advertising Blotters; also Advertising 
C oupons, Bordered Blanks, Calendar Pads, 


Best buy because best for good work 





longest. Exclusive features, many 








models. Guaranteed by certificate 











MANUFACTURED BY WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO 








A TRUSTED 
Souree of Supply! 


3 Miehle Presses, available either in hand fed or 
automatic. Sizes 46x65”, 33x46” and 25x38”. 

40” Seybold and 36” Sheridan full automatic 
paper cutters. 

3 Model B and 1 Model A Intertypes. 

Two Color Miller 23x36” Unit. 

Miehle Vertical and Kelly B presses. 


elec. 

Samples of Goes Selling Helps, including, 
also, a Blotter C atalog in full color and 
helpful Sales and Copy Suggestions, are 
neatly arranged in a handy sales kit to 
take out and show to your customers. 


Send for your FREE All-Year Kit. NOW! 


Goes Lithographing Company 
35 W. 61st St., Chicago @ 53K Park Pl., New York 


New THOMPSON Quality galley cabinets and type 
cabinets in stock for same day shipment 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 























The STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
H A C K E R Makes Embossing Easy 
‘yun eon cul de Mena sar oo aa a eae 
Make-Up Gauge . Instruction with each package. : 
wet yo page ns THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
that all pages are 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 








made up on the bank, 
square, exact size, 
justified to lift, and in | | h 
register. } : ~ 

It brings precision to these lateral dimensions and saves stone Advertise in The n and Printer, then 
time, press time, press work-ups. | z d TT h 
Every page should be made up originally in the Hacker you te printers an s@ them, too 
Make-Up Gauge. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO.) aS 
320 SOUTH HONORE STREET © CHICAGO 


Sales ammunition £ 



































r 1 ay Wiggins Book Form It’s as far in advance of home-cut 
=e | = Cards and Compact 
T E M E CH N | SM OF Binders are carried stock as the cartridge from pow- 
by these paper mer- 
H A chante: der and ball. 
New York Cit a 
T ty E L | N O T ¥ P F Richard ©. asset Co, Wiggins Book Form Card Stock 
cuneate. “a used for business cards in a Com- 
6 . 00: A. e re - 
By JOHN S. THOMPSON Cincinnati pact Binder, is a sure fire business 
Revised eleventh edition. A complete and practical treatise The Chatfleld Paper Co. a . . ‘ 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as Detroit getter. If you don’t believe it, ask 
well as the experienced operator. Seaman- Patrick Paper any of these paper merchants to 
Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, Co. “ s 
Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland Grand Rapids fix you up with a trial order—or 
Printer and instructor in the. Chicago school of The Mergen- Carpenter Paper Co. iis en: diene 
thaler Linotype Co. Houston . 
This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of L. S. Bosworth Co., Ine. 
the various parts and latest models. St. Louis 
Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price Tobey ag og Papers, 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for your copy today. ; ne, 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY The JohnB. WIG] GIN 
Book Dept. 205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO Eom , 
Book Form Cards Compact Binders 
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‘Resolve TO MAKE 1938 « Bigger Profit year witH 
CHICAGO ROLLERS... 


REGULAR Composition 
Rollers 


MICA Composition 
Rollers 


HIGH SPEED Composi- 
tion Rollers 
(Non-Melt) 


RUBBER Rollers 
VARNISH Rollers 






% 
Yy 
oY I 











“NO QUESTION ABOUT IT AT ALL a 
THESE CHICAGO ROLLERS HAVE 


¥ eee 
A BIG DIFFERENCE IN OUR QUALIT 
AND IN OUR PROFITS, TOO- 


Don’t Leave Quality to Chance—Cinch it this Year! 


Step off on the right foot this year. Do something definite to protect profits. Sort out 
the elements that make quality, and see that they're functioning in your plant. Most 
important of all, look at your rollers. Poor rollers can kill the possibilities of the finest 
plates, stock and make-ready. Watch this closely this year. Head it off by getting 
good rollers . . . CHICAGO ROLLERS! 


Outstanding for over 40 years .. . that's the record of CHICAGO ROLLERS. Built 
of strictly fine materials, they produce strictly fine work consistently. Advantaged 
with unusual durability and possessed of rare stamina, they’ve got what it takes to 
perform superlatively throughout the toughest high speed runs. They give your 
printing the quality touch automatically ... the profit-look that will mean so 
much in 1938. Test them now... and be ready to go places this new year! 


CHICAGO ROLLER COMPANY 554.570 w. Harrison st. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HICAGOstvice ROLLERS 
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HALLEY SPEED ROTARIES:— 


COUNTER SALES BOOKS 
COUNTER ROLLS 
BUTTER WRAPPERS 


FRUIT WRAPPERS AND 
SPECIAL ROTARIES 











HALLEY NUMBERING MACHINE:— 


HAND FED, AUTOMATIC CHECK, FORWARD AND 
BACKWARD eee ge REPEATING AND 


HALLEY PATENT SILENT SHEET JOGGER:— x 
THIS MACHINE IS SILENT AND WILL "KNOCK-UP." 


SAMS LANE, WEST BROMWICH, ENGLAND 


JAMES HALLEY & SONS LTD. 

















é Mbosb0. Is Raised Print- 

ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 








JINGDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 


A\G| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 













VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 


Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 














ar 
for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY rl. Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 
Tell Us Your Requirements 
e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J: 











GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





CYLINDER AUTOMATICS 
PRESSES: FIRST SEE IF AND PLATENS: 
Two coler Michles 56- H oO Oo D Miehle Verticals. 
62-65-70. FA LLCO Style B and No. 2 
Single Celor Michles, Kellys. 
all sizes. HAS Miehl N 
IT ehle Newspaper 
Babeock and Premiers. Press, 4 page, 8 col. 
No. 4 Miehle Auto- 10 x 15 and 12 x {8 
matie Unit. Pf» are Kluge and Miller 
NOTE: Feeders and standard makes. Units. 
extension deliveries = ene. Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for abeve machines Folders. Automatie. Open 


If desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 


Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 608 S$. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 


a—=REBUILT MACHINERY=— 








Qh, ‘ou Cox = 
910 East 138th St. 

(at East River) 
New York, N.Y. 





SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 
PRINTERS ROLLERS 
CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI DETROIT KALAMAZOO _ PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, O. 
NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 














Quasels Niz-erser’ Pro 


ELIMINATES INK OFFSET e@ ic 
STEPS UP PRODUCTION e 


fasele Kirbrush be 


QUALITY e 
NO-OFFSET DIVISION 
1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
CHICAGO e@ 


SMUDGING e STICKING e 
PROFITS 


ILLINOIS 





THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 














9 Mays to Print Gt on «@ MIEHLE 


Automatic Units + Flat Bed Cylinder Presses 
Cutting and Creasing Presses 


Vertical + Horizontal + 
Two-Color Presses + Perfecting Presses + 

Unit-Type Offset Presses « 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS-& MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Power Plate Press 





100 











ADIRONDACK BOND 
for All Business Printing 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street © New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 

















con a tenn 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


KELLY PRESSES FOUNDRY TYPE 
ATF COMPOSING ROOM SAW 
Acomplete line of machinery 
and miscellaneous supplies. 









itt 


Branches and Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 




















VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESSES 


@ There is a Vandercook Proof Press that will meet every 

proving requirement economically and efficiently. A con- 

densed catalog makes selection easy. Write now for your copy. 
VANDERCOOK & SONS 

214 E. 45th St., New York City 904 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 
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Papers 


of Distinction 





I screase the volume and _ prestige 
of your business during 1938 by the use of 
JAPAN PAPER COMPANY’S extensive and 
interesting variety of Oriental and European pa- 
pers for Sales Mes- 





sages, Announce- 
Gallery of ments and_ other 
Printed Ideas forms of Printed 
Visit the “Gallery of Publicity. 


Printed Ideas” at the Swi- 
gart offices. Each month 
this exhibit displays 150 
outstanding printed 
pieces from all over 
America and abroad, and 
contains many new and 
unusual ideas. 





We shall be glad to 
furnish dummy for the 
particular piece you 
are planning, if you 
will give us style, size, 
number of pages, and 
type of business for 
which it is to be used. 


















Swigart PAPER COMPANY 
723 S. Wells St. Phone Wabash 2525 Chicago, Illinois 
JAPAN PAPERS 









Distributors of 







































When forms will not lift, lock-up time 





runs up, and work-ups and pull-outs seem 





to be an epidemic — then it's time to con- 





sider the importance of your composing 





sticks. 








Perhaps you should throw them all 
away —and replace with new, accurate 
ROUSE sticks. 













In any case, check your sticks fre- 
quently. Replace when necessary at your 
nearest ROUSE dealer. Or send for circu- 
lar showing all ROUSE models. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2218 North Wayne Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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You can get close register at 


high speeds—and reduce your 
costs—with the Christensen 


Stream Feeder 


Others are doing it 


35 installations in the past few months, on: 
Chambers and Hollings- Cottrell 4-color Rotaries 
worth Varnishers Hoe Offset Presses 
Claybourn 2-color and Miehle Single—and 
5-color Rotaries 2-color Presses 
Sterling 3-color Rotaries 


The Christensen Stream Feeder swings into 1938 with a 
remarkable record of experience on actual installations— 
meeting all kinds of feeding conditions on many modern, 
high-speed, sheet-fed machines—handling stock from the 
lightest to heavy cardboard. ... You can rely on the proved, 
simple Christensen Stream Feeder to keep pace with your 
highest speed presses, to improve register, to reduce 
down time''—on your present equipment. Write today 
for complete facts, giving name, model, size, etc. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE CO. 


100 Fourth Street Racine, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO, 608 S. Dearborn St.; NEW YORK, 461 Eighth 
Avenue; LOS ANGELES, Printers Supply Corp.; SAN FRANCISCO, Norman F. 
Hall Company; In Canada: Sears Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and 


Vancouver 


( 


Ask yourself = § 





these questions 


sheet speed of but 
8 to 13 inches per 
cycle would improve 
register? 


4. Would a feeder con- 
veyor that eliminates 
slow-downs, and other 
sheet-controlling de- 
vices, reduce "down 
time" on your press- 
and-feeder unit? 


1. Do your feeders limit 
the speed at which 
your presses operate? 


2. Are you interested in 
improved register? 


3. Can you appreciate 
the fact that a feed- 
er presenting sheets 
to the front guides 
of the press at a 













































™Ialand Printer 


Volume 100 The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in 
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FREE WORKING SAMPLE 


Write today for a trial sheet giving size and 
make of your press. Try it on your next tough 
job. You'll be convinced. 






BEFORE THE DAYS OF TIME SHEETS 
didnt reed 
CROMWELL TYMPAN 





rea rea 


(Early engraving showing an Eighteenth Century printing plant) 


HEN printing was a leisurely art and customers 

bided their time in peace until a job was deliv- 
ered—print shops were run by the calendar instead of 
the clock. 


Today speed without sacrifice of quality is the keynote 
of successful printing. Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan is the best make-ready protection you can buy 
—a vital factor in modern high speed printing. 


Calipered uniformity, high tensile strength, absolute 
resistance to oil, moisture and atmospheric changes 
make Cromwell the world’s finest tympan. That’s why 
it is unconditionally guaranteed. Sold in rolls or sheets 
by leading jobbers everywhere. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CoO. 


4801-29. S. WHIPPLE ST. 
(©) » | (07. \ | © pn 0 Fon 


47-15 PEARSON PLACE 
AO) \ [Os i) 7.0) Den Os 0 Gan. Fae @ 
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the Bauer Type Fo 
plicity, readability, 
qualities which are | 

a true distinctiveness 


PROFESSOR WEISS is 


landscapes, nudes, and 
such zeal he could not 





